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PREFACE 


Tlie author of these papers began his service in 
librarianship in April, 1895. He celebrates his silver 
jubilee by gathering them into a single volume. Be- 
fore becoming a librarian he had worked for many 
years as teacher, editor and journalist, and the use of 
the pen having become second nature, he took it up 
in behalf of libraries and librarians, somewhat 
sooner, perhaps, than experience would warrant. 
However, the papers reflect to a certain extent the 
progress of library work during the past quarter 
century. A. E. B. 
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PAINS AND PENALTIES IN LIBBABY WORK* 


In somewhat the same way as Irving makes Died- 
rich Knickerbocker begin his history of New York 
with the creation of the world, so we may open a dis- 
cussion of this subject with a word on the theory of 
punishment. We all know that neither moral phil- 
osophers nor penologists are agreed in this matter. 
Do we inflict punishment to satisfy our eternal sense 
of justice, to prevent further wrong-doing on the part 
of the person punished, as an example to others, or 
to reform the delinquent? So far as the justicial the- 
ory goes, it is unnecessary here to discuss whether 
it is founded merely on the old savage feeling of re- 
venge, which having done its part in ensuring pun- 
ishment to the wrong-doer in the uncivilized past, 
should now be put aside. As a matter of fact the 
rule, "Let no guilty man escape,^’ is a very good one 
for practical purposes, whatever its theoretical im- 
plications. Why should it be necessary to proceed 
according to any one theory in administering pun- 
ishment? Practically in the home, at school, and in 
the courtroom the simple administration of justice 
does very well for us, and when we go a little farther 
into the matter we see that each of the other elements 
enters into consideration. Certainly it is so in the 
library. 

Penalties for the infraction of our rules should be 
so inflicted that future wrong-doing both on the part 
of the culprit and on that of the remainder of the 

•Read at tlie Magnolia Conference of the American Library 
Association, June, 190t. 
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public becomes less likely than before. Whether we 
always do this in the most satisfactory way may be 
queried. 

Punishable acts committed in a library may be 
divided, according to the old ecclesiastical classifica- 
tion, into mala prohibita and mala in se; in other 
words, into acts that are simply contrary to library 
regulations and those that are absolutely wrong. To 
steal a book is wrong anywhere and does not become 
so merely because the act is committed in a library; 
but the retention of a borrowed book for fifteen in- 
stead of fourteen days is not absolutely wrong, but 
simply contrary to library regulations. 

The keeping of books overtime is a purely library 
offence, committed against the library and to be pun- 
ished by the library; and with it may be classed 
such infractions of the rules as failure to charge or 
discharge a book, loud talking or misbehavior below 
the rank of really disorderly conduct, such injury 
to books as does not constitute wilful mutilation, 
the giving of a fictitious name at the application 
desk, etc. 

For all these strictly library offences the favorite 
penalties seem to be two in number — the exaction of 
a fine and exclusion from library privileges — tempo- 
rary or permanent. The former is more used than the 
latter, and I venture to think unjustly so. Prom the 
sole standpoint of punishment the great advantage 
of a fine is that it touches people in their most sensi- 
tive point — ^the pocket. But this is a ganglion whose 
sensitiveness is in inverse proportion to its size; in 
one case the exaction of a cent means the confiscation 
of the possessor’s entire fortune; in another the de- 
linquent could part with a hundred dollars without 
depriving himself of a necessity or a pleasure. Of 
course this lack of adaptability to. the conditions of 
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the person to be punished is not confined to this one 
method. Imprisonment, for instance, may be the ruin 
of a life to the hitherto respectable person, while to 
the tramp it may simply mean a month’s shelter and 
food. But in the case of a money penalty the lack of 
adaptability is particularly noticeable, and hence 
wherever it is exacted a large portion of the public 
comes to forget that it is a penalty at all. Instead of 
a punishment exacted in return for the commission 
of a misdemeanor and intended to discourage the rep- 
etition thereof, it is looked upon as payment for 
the privilege of committing the misdemeanor, and it 
in fact becomes this very thing. Thus, in states 
where there is a prohibitory law, and periodical 
raids are made on saloons with the resulting fines, 
these fines often become in effect license fees, and are 
so regarded by both delinquents and authorities. 
Where a municipality provides that automobiles 
shall not be speeded in its streets under penalty of 
a heavy fine, the wealthy owners of motor-carriages 
too often regard this as permission to speed on pay- 
ment of a stated amount, and act accordingly; So in 
the library, the fine for keeping books overtime is 
widely regarded as a charge for the privil^e of keep- 
ing the books longer than the formal rules allow. Be- 
ing so regarded, the fine loses a great part of its pun- 
itive effect, and largely becomes in fact what it is 
popularly thought to be. Thus we have a free public 
library granting extra privileges to those who can 
afford to pay for them and withholding the same 
from those who cannot afford to pay — an extremely 
objectional state of things. 

In making this characterization I am aware that 
the sale of additional facilities and privileges by a 
free library is regarded as proper by a large number 
of librarians, and that the extension of systems of 
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which it is a feature is widely urged. It is found in 
the St Louis plan for fiction, which has been so suc- 
cessful, and still more in Mr. Dewey’s proposed li- 
brary bookstore. That all these plans are admirable 
in many ways may be freely acknowledged. In so far 
as they may be adopted by endoTved libraries they 
are certainly unobjectionable. But in spite of their 
advantages, it seems to me that their use in an insti- 
tution supported from the public funds is a mistake. 
The direct payment of money to any institution so 
supported, even if such payment is logically justifi- 
able, is open to so much misconstruction and is so 
commonly misunderstood or misinterpreted, that I 
would hold up as an ideal the total abolition of all 
money transactions between the individual members 
of a public and institutions supported by that public 
as a whole. 

The present subject evidently does not justify 
further discussion of this point, but its mention here 
is proper because if library fines have become in 
many cases payments for a privilege, that very fact 
should lead those who agree with what has been said 
above to strive for their abolition. 

Another objection to the fine, which is, curiously 
enough, also the chief reason why it is almost hope- 
less to look for its abolition, is the fact that wherever 
fines have been applied they have become a source 
of revenue that cannot well be neglected. In a village 
not far from New York the receipts from bicycle fines 
at one time nearly paid the running eixpenses of the 
place. Agitation in favor of substituting other meth- 
ods of punishing the cyclists who ride on the side- 
walks and fail to light their lamps at sundown would 
evidently be hopeless here. Ii> the same way receipts 
from fines have become a very considerable source of 
income in large libraries, and are not to be neglected 
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even in small ones. This is apparent in the following 
table* : 


Income Sines 

Boston $309,417.52 $4,62145 

Oiicago 285,951.22 7.131-19 

Philadelphia 141,95445 2,385.52 

Brooklyn 105,081.19 4,013.26 

N. Y. C. F. L 91,613.12 4648.98 

Buffalo 87,946.85 2,951.21 

Milwaukee 71,3^80 1,295.99 

San Francisco 64966.31 ^25085 

Newark 43,706.36 1,905.17 


Evidently the abolition of fines in these cases 
wonld mean a reduction of income that would make 
itself felt at once. 

Now, of course, the knowledge that the detection 
of wrongdoing is financially profitable to the detec- 
tor results in increased vigilance. So far, that is a 
good thing. But it goes farther than this: it makes 
the authorities strict regarding technicalities; it may 
even lead to the encouraganent of infraction of the 
law in order that the penalties may reach a larger 
amount. In the town that is supported by bicycle fines 
we may fairly conclude that no resident calls the 
attention of the unwary cyclist to the warning sign, 
past which he wheels toward the sidewalk. To do so 
would decrease the village revenue and raise taxes. 
So too, what librarian would wish to adopt any 
course that will certainly reduce the money at his 
disposal for salaries and books? 

Supposing, however, that this loss can .be made up 
in some way, is there anything that can be substi- 
tuted for the fine? It has already been stated that 
suspension from library privileges is in use as a pen- 
alty to a considerable extent, and there seems to be 
no reason why this should not be extended to the 
case of overdue books. There might, for instance, be 
a rule that for every day of illegal retention of a 
book the holder should be suspended from library 


♦l^gxires for 1901. 
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privileges for one week. The date of expiration of the 
suspension would be noted on the holder’s card, and 
the card would not be returned to him before that 
date. 

This plan would probably have interesting re- 
sults which there is not time to anticipate here. But 
as long as books cost money and librarians refuse 
to work altogether for love, financial considerations 
must play a large part in library changes. The only 
way in which fines can be abolished without decreas- 
ing income is to make the abolition a condition of an 
increased appropriation, which, of course, could be 
done by the appropriating body. The making of such 
a condition is extremely unlikely. Hence, if we agree 
that fines are undesirable we must regard their ab- 
olition as an unattainable ideal. We may, however, 
treat them so as to minimize their bad effect, and 
this, I believe, may be done in either or both of the 
following two ways : 

(1) We may emphasize the punitive value of 
the fine and at the same time increase its value as a 
source of revenue by making it larger. This would 
doubtless decrease the number of overdue books, and 
the exact point where the increase should stop would 
be the point where this decrease should so balance 
the increase of fines as to make the total receipts a 
maximum; or, if this maximum should greatly ex- 
ceed the revenue received from fines under the old 
arrangement, then the rate could be still farther in- 
creased until the total receipts fell to the old amount. 
The practical method would be to increase the fines 
by a fraction of a cent per day at intervals of several 
months, comparing the total receipts for each inter- 
val with that of the corresponding period under the 
old arrangement; and stopping when this sum 
showed signs of decrease. 
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(2) We may give the librariaii the option of sub- 
stituting suspension for the fine whenever, in his 
judgment, this is advisable. This is the course _pur- 
sued by the law when it gives to the trial judge the 
option of fining or imprisoning an offender. In cases 
where a fine is no punishment at all, and where books 
are kept overtime deliberately, suspension from li- 
brary privileges would probably prove salutary. A 
variant of the second plan would be to allow the cul- 
prit himself to substitute suspension for his fine. This 
in effect is what the offender in the police court does 
when he avows that he has not the money to pay his 
fine and is sent to jail to work it off. At present 
when a library offender is manifestly unable to pay 
his fine there is usually no alternative but to remit 
it or to deny the culprit access to the library until 
it is paid — ^in many cases an unreasonably heavy 
punishment. 

Of course there is no reason why all these modifi- 
cations of existing rules should not be made together. 
According to this plan fines would be raised and sus- 
pension would be substituted in any case at the libra- 
rian’s option and in all cases where the person fined 
avows that he is unable to pay his fine. . The rates can 
be so adjusted that under this plan there is no de- 
crease of revenue, but rather a net increase. 

Of course the adoption of such rules would be re- 
garded by a large portion of the public as a curtail- 
ment of privileges, but such an outcry as it would 
probably raise ought not to be objectionable as it is 
a necessary step in the instruction of the users of a 
library regarding the proper function of penalties 
for infraction of its rules. These rules are for the 
benefit of the majority and the good sense of that ma- 
jority ought to, and doubtless would, come to the 
rescue of the library authorities on short notice. 
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As long as the library fine is a recognized penalty, 
numerous petty questions "will continue to arise rer 
garding its collection, registration, and use. Any ex- 
haustive treatment of these is impossible in the limits 
of a single paper and I have chosen to neglect most 
of them in order to dwell on the question in its larger 
aspects. It is the exaction of the fine, after all, that 
is the library penalty — the money is part of the li- 
brary income and its collection and disposition are 
properly questions of finance. One point, however, 
regarding the disposition of the fines bears directly 
on what has been said. In municipal public libraries 
like that of Boston, where the city requires that the 
fines shall be turned directly into the public treasury 
and not retained for library use, the substitution of 
a different penalty would presumably involve no dim- 
inution of income. From ordinary considerations 
of equity, however, it seems to me that this disposi- 
tion of the fines is objectionable. If the fines are to be 
turned into the city treasury they should be placed 
to the credit of the library appropriation as they are 
in Brooklyn. 

Eegarding the collection of fines there are one or 
two points that bear directly on their efficiency as a 
punitive measure. First, shall fines be charged? It 
seems a hardship to refuse a well-known member a 
book because he does not happen to have with him 
the change to pay a 15 cent fine. This point of view, 
however, loses sight again of the element of punish- 
ment. When the delinquent who is fined a dollar in 
the police court does not have the money with him, 
does he request the magistrate to charge it and send 
in a bill for the month’s penalties all at once? The 
true method, I am convinced, is to insist on cash pay- 
ment of fines, and if this is done promptly their 
character as penalties will be more generally recog- 
nized. 
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Another point in regard to the collection of fines 
is their effect on the assistants themselves. In every 
library a stream of money passes in at the desk in 
very small amounts. This must all be accounted for, 
and we have the alternative of requiring vouchers 
for every cent or of simply keeping a memorandum 
account and seeing that the cash corresponds with it 
at the close of the day. 

This latter plan, in some form, is usually adopted. 
To misappropriate funds under these circumstances 
is not difficult, and I submit that it is not right to 
place a large number of young girls in a situation 
where such misappropriation is easy and safe. In 
spite of Mark Twain, who prays that he may be led 
into temptation early and often, that he may get ac- 
customed to it, I do not believe that this is a good 
general policy to pursue. We all know of cases where 
assistants have fallen into' temptation, and we should 
not hold the library altogether blameless in the mat- 
ter. But on general principles such a plan is not good 
business. Every one who is responsible for money col- 
lected must show vouchers that he turns over every 
cent that has been given to him. Why should the li- 
brary assistant be an exception? I look to see some 
form of cash register on every charging desk in the 
ideal library of the future, nor can I see that its use 
would be a reflection on the honesty of the assistants 
any more than the refusal of a bank to cash an im- 
properly endorsed check is.a_reflection on the honesty 
of the holder. 

This is on the supposition that we are to retain 
the fine as a penalty. Such considerations, of course, 
weigh down the balance still more strongly in favor 
of its abolition. 

I have devoted so much space to the penalty for 
keeping books overtime because the rule on this 
subject is the one that is chiefly broken in a free 
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public library. Other offences are usually dealt with, 
by suspension, and very properly so. For the loss or 
accidental injury of a book, however, a fine is again 
the penally, and here, as the offence is the causing 
of a definite money loss to the library, there is more 
reason for it. The money in this case, indeed, is to 
be regarded as damages, and its payment is rather 
restitution than punishment. Even here, however, the 
argument against money transactions with a free 
institution seems to hold good. There is no reason 
in the majority of cases why he who loses or destroys 
a book should not give to the library a new copy in- 
stead of the price thereof, and for minor injury sus- 
pension is surely an adequate penalty. 

Here we may pause for a moment to ask : What 
right has a library to inflict any penalties at all? I 
must leave the full discussion of this question to the 
lawyers, but I am quite sure that libraries, like some 
other corporations, often enact and enforce rules 
that they have no legal right to make. To cite an in- 
stance that came under my own observation, the 
Brooklyn Public Library’s rules were for more than 
a year, according to good authority, absolutely in- 
valid because they had not been enacted by the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly, and that library had no right to 
collect a single fine. Yet during this time it did col- 
lect fines amounting to several thousand dollars, and 
not a word of protest was heard from the public. In 
this and similar cases we are getting down to first 
principles — ^the consent of the governed; which, 
whether based on ignorance or knowledge, is what 
we must rely on in the end for the enforcement of law 
in self-governing communities. I am afraid that it 
is this general consent, in a good many instances, 
that is enabling us to enforce our regulations, rather 
than any right derived from positive law. To take a 
related instance, it is bv no means certain that libra- 
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rieg are not breaking the law of libel every time they 
gend out an overdue postal notice. The courts have 
held that a dun on a postal is libellous, and our over- 
due cards specifically inform the person to whom they 
are addressed that he owes money to the library, and 
threaten him with punishment if the debt is not paid. 
Yet although occasional delinquents remark that the 
law is violated by these postals, public libraries in 
all parts of the United States continue to send them 
out by thousands daily with few protests. This seems 
clearly a case where the public consents to a puni- 
tive measure of doubtful legality, and approves it for 
the public good. 

The second of the two classes into which we have 
divided infractions of library rules consists of those 
that are also contrary to statute law or municipal 
regulation. How far shall these be dealt with purely 
from the library standpoint, and when shall they be 
turned over to the public authorities? If a small boy 
yells at the desk-assistant through door or window he 
is a disturber of the peace; if he throws at her some 
handy missile, such as a vegetable or a tin can, as 
occasionally happens in certain sections of unregen- 
erate New York, he is technically committing an as- 
sault; shall he be handed over to the police? 

Of course one must not treat trifles too seriously. 
Yet probably libraries have been somewhat too timid 
about dealing with petty offences. There is an un- 
willingness to drag the libraries into the police re- 
ports that seems to be a relic of the days when all 
libraries were haunts of scholarly seclusion. 

The modern public library cannot afford to be 
considered an “eai^ mark” by those who wish to in- 
dulge in horse play or commit petty misdemeanors, 
and in some cases it is in danger of getting this rep- 
utation. 

When we come to more serious offences, the li- 
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brary’s duty is clearer. Theft, wilful mutilation of 
books, or grave disorder must of course be punished. 
In many cases, however, the detection of the first two 
offences is very difficult. Theft from open shelves is 
easy. For the thousands of books lost yearly in this 
way hardly a culprit meets punishment. I have 
known a professional detective to confess that the 
open shelf baffled him. “If yon will only shut the 
books up,” he said, “I can find out who takes ’em; 
but here everybody is taking out books and walking 
around with them.” When the professional acknowl- 
edges himself beaten, what shall the librarian do? 
Mutilation is even harder to detect. In both these 
cases the offender has simply to wait his opportunity. 
Sooner or later there will be a second or two when 
no assistant is looking, even if the man is under long- 
standing suspicion, and in that brief time the book 
is slipped into the pocket or the leaf is torn out. Even 
when the offender is caught in the act, the magis- 
trate may not hold, or the jury may fail to convict. 
A persistent mutilator of books in one of our branch 
libraries escaped punishment last winter because the 
custodian of the reading-room where he was caught 
did not wait until the leaf on which he was working 
was actually severed. The man asserted that the 
sharp lead pencil that he was using to separate the 
leaf was merely being employed to mark a place, and 
thus by confessing to a minor defacement he escaped 
the penally of the more serious offence. 

For a library that is thus forced to appeal con- 
tinually to the law to protect its assistants, its users, 
and its collections, a manual of library law would be 
useful, and I am not sure that the appointment of 
a committee of this Association to take the matter 
in charge would not be eminently justified. 

It is the misfortune of this paper that it has been 
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obliged to dwell on the darker side of library work. 
It is hardly necessary to remind an audience of libra- 
rians that this is not the prominent side. All users 
of a library are not delinquents or law-breakers, and 
the assistants have other and better work than to act 
as fine-collectors and detectives. The sombre effect 
of what you have just heard should have been dis- 
pelled by a paper on “Rewards and delights of libra- 
ry work,” hut this the Program (Committee has seen 
fit to omit, probably because it is not necessary to 
emphasize the obvious. 




HOW LIBRARIANS CHOOSE BOOKS 


The form in which this subject is stated removes 
it from the region of ethics and brings it down to the 
hard realms of fact I am not to tell you how libra- 
rians ought to select books, but how they do select 
them. I shall assume, however, that you do not care 
to have this paper filled with instances of abnormal 
and unprofitable selection, but that you wish to hear 
of the normal and the unobjectionable. Booksellers 
tell us that many buyers of books are governed in 
their choice by the color of the covers, and I have 
suspected that some librarians are influenced in the 
same way. Some librarians appear to object to works 
that are less than one century old; others are on rec- 
ord as discouraging the purchase of fiction less than 
one year of age. Some librarians have a prejudice 
against certain classes of books and an inordinate 
love for others. 

The only things that should be considered by the 
librarian in buying books for his library are the 
needs of the community that he serves, the capabil- 
ity of the various books under consideration to 
satisfy those needs, and the financial abilily of the. 
library to secure what is needed. 

I shall take up these points in order. First, the 
needs of the community. These are not necessarily 
to be measured by its demands, otherwise the libra- 
rian’s labor would be considerably lightened. Unfor- 
tunately, when a community needs a given class of 
books very desperately it is often serenely uncon- 
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scious of the fact. To the librarian falls the task not 
only of determining what the need is and of filling 
it, but also of arousing a wholesome consciousness of 
it In this educational work he may be, and often is, 
aided by the teacher, the clergyman, or even by the 
users of the library themselves. Hence the impor- 
tance of getting in touch with all the agencies that 
may do work along this line. There is nothing that 
calls for more tact. With the children it is compara- 
tively easy to point out a deficiency, but a direct 
attempt with a self-respecting adult may end in dis- 
aster, and a season or two of well-meant effort may 
result in weakening the librarian’s influence or even 
in losing him his position. But one can rarely teach 
tact to the tactless, and tact is something that every 
librarian must have, so that this lopping-off process, 
after all, may simply be regarded as a phase of na- 
ture’s elimination of the unfit. One way of ascertain- 
ing the proportional demand for various classes of 
literature in a community, ig by examining the class- 
percentage of circulation. By comparing these with 
the corresponding volume percentages we may see 
whether the demands of the community are being met, 
and by comparison with the percentages of an ideal 
library we may see whether such demand ought to 
be met or not. Of course, the ideal is somewhat in- 
definite. One may accept the suggested proportions 
in the A.L.A. catalog, or average those of several li- 
braries of high class; or one may construct an ideal 
of one’s own. In any case, the ideal proportions will 
evidently vary with conditions of place and time. To 
show how this test may be applied, consider the per- 
centage of science circulated last year in the New 
York Public library. This varied from 3 to 28 per 
cent in the various branches, and was 9 per cent 
for the whole library. The percentage of science on 
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the shelves similarly varied from 6 to 18 per cent, 
and was also 9 for the whole librax-y. In our library 
sociology and philology are included in the science 
report, and the percentage of these three classes com- 
bined in the old A.L.A. catalog is 17. If this is to be 
taken as the standard, therefore, the library as a 
whole falls below' it, though individual branches ap- 
proach or even exceed it. As a w'hole, however, the de- 
mand and the supply balance pretty well. There is 
no doubt, however, that in this and most other libra- 
ries the demand in this class is too small and needs 
stimulation. Of coxxrse, this is brought up merely as 
an instance of how fertile this comparison of per- 
centages is in information, and how valuable in as- 
certaining w'hether the demands of a community are 
supplied, and w'hether they ought to be supplied, 
along any given line. 

We will assume that either in the ways indicated, 
or in some other, the librarian has satisfied himself 
that he understands what his communily needs. How 
shall he find the books that w'ill satisfy that need, 
and when they are found (or, still more, when they 
obtrude themselves on his notice) how shall he know 
that they are w'hat they claim to be? 

In order to find what he w'ants, the librarian nat- 
urally turns at first to such classed bibliographies 
as he has at hand, including publishers’ trade lists. 
Unfortunately, books very rapidly become out of 
print, and if his bibliography or list is even two or 
three years old he cannot be sure that his work of 
selection is not in vain. The valxie of the A.L.A. cat- 
alog has been much impaired by its inclusion of out- 
of-print books, and as, now that it is several years 
old, the number of these is increasing daily, its use 
has become more and more vexatious, both to libra- 
rians and publishers. It is to be hoped that in the new 
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edition now preparing the out-of-print books will be 
omitted. Fortunately we now have at our disposal 
yearly alphabetical lists of in-print books. Such are 
the index to the Trade list annual and the United 
States catalog for American editions, and the Index 
to the reference catalog of current literature for 
British books. 

If the needs of your library require that some one 
class should be largely replenished, you may call in 
expert knowledge. Some teacher or student who is 
a specialist in that subject is generally not hard to 
find, and his advice will be of the greatest value. Spe- 
cial bibliographies are valuable in inverse ratio to 
their length — a. complete list of works on Egyptol- 
ogy, for instance, is hardly more valuable to the ordi- 
nary small library than a full, unclassified list of 
books in-print on all subjects. 

The majority of the small library’s purchases are 
books as currently issued. For these the Publishers’ 
weekly is indispensable. Some librarians prefer to 
look at every book before purchasing, and arrange 
with publishers or booksellers to send large numbers 
of books weekly or even daily on approval. This, if 
there is sufficient time, is a good plan, but it is cer- 
tainly wasteful. There are many books which we can 
surely reject or accept from the author and title en- 
try in the Publishers’ weekly as well as if the actual 
book were in hand. If a mistake is made it will be, 
or should be, discovered as soon as the book is re- 
ceived, and the volume can then be exchanged. Only 
the doubtful books need be asked for on approval, 
and these will generally be found to constitute a rela- 
tively smaU percentage of the whole. 

The data on which the librarian may rely to ac- 
cept or reject from a mere list of books are: 1) the 
author’s name ; 2 ) the title, with such brief annotation 
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as may follow it; 3) notices in the book magazines; 
4) the publisher’s name. The author stands for much 
— the style, method of treatment, the fitness to print 
of what he has to say, the readableness of his book, 
and so on. We all know that there are authors whom 
we can absolutely rely on in these respects, either for 
acceptance or rejection. It is thus necessary that the 
librarian may know the uniformly good author and 
the uniformly bad ones; but experience must be his 
guide, as this lies somewhat ■without the scope of 
the present paper. The title should tell us something 
about the contents of the book, but, unfortunately, 
the aim of the title-maker is too often not to give in- 
formation but to stimulate curiosity. In some cases 
this is carried so far that the title of a book leaves 
us in absolute ignorance as to whether it is sociology, 
travel, or fiction. One is, therefore, generally obliged 
to refer to some kind of descriptive note to get the 
desired information. Such notes are often appended 
to lists and the librarian does well to remember that 
they are generally not intended to be critical. For 
criticism we must go to the reviews, and here I have 
always felt, and still feel, that the librarian has a real 
grievance. The book periodicals are many, and every 
daily paper has its critical page. This mass of matter 
is made accessible through the recently issued Index 
to books reviewed. Yet with it all there is not one 
place where the librarian may look for brief notes 
on current books, telling him just what he wants to 
know and no more, and with the confidence that the 
information is quite free from bias. In saying this 
-I am quite ready to give credit to our best book re- 
view's for their many good qualities. What I mean is, 
that the reviews are written for the reader or the 
bookseller, never for the librarian. In making use of 
those at his disposal the librarian must learn to dis- 
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criminate, to weigh authorities, and to pick out the 
occasional sharp needle of valuable criticism from 
the haystack of discursive talk. 

Lastly, the selector may rely on the name of the 
publisher. This may tell him much or little, but it 
may at any rate guarantee good paper and type, and 
it may also assure him that the book contains no im- 
proprieties. Unfortunately, it cannot insure against 
dullness — publisher’s readers are but mortal, and 
the best will occasionally reject a pearl and take in 
a pebble. 

When all is said and done, of course the intelli- 
gent man who has read a book carefully knows more 
about it than he could have found out by reading all 
the annotations and reviews in the world. The libra- 
rian of a small library can read every book under 
consideration. The head of a large library cannot do 
this; the larger his daily or weekly order, the mor6 
he must rely on the recommendations and opinions 
of others, and even the books that he orders on ap- 
proval he cannot read himself. 

Here, perhaps, is the place to note that not every 
librarian is his own selector. The responsible deci- 
sion in these matters rests, of course, in most libra- 
ries, with a committee of some sort; but if the libra- 
rian is one in whose judgment this committee has 
confidence (and no other should hold the position at 
all) he will have a practically free hand. For decision 
in regard to doubtful books, especially current fic- 
tion, some libraries have special reading committees, 
often composed of ladies, but it can hardly be said 
that the results arrived at in this way are satisfac- 
tory. It is vastly better for the librarian to select a 
few persons, either on his staflE or outside of it, on 
whom he can rely to give him information, after read- 
ing a book, on specific points regarding which he may 
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require it. Especially in considering current fiction 
should the reader be able to distinguish between mere 
outspokenness, such as we find in the Bible or 
Shakespeare, and immoral or degrading tendency. 
The ordinary woman reader, especially the young wo- 
man, will often condemn a book for frankness when 
its tendency is decidedly good, and pass a clever, 
pleasant tale whose influence on many persons is bad, 
though conveyed entirely by indirection. Of course 
the librarian or the committee may make a general 
rule to exclude frankness, which, personally, I think 
is a mistake, though I am free to acknowledge that 
there are boundaries beyond which even a well-mean- 
ing writer should not be allowed to go. 

Of course, I can say but a word here on the trash 
question in fiction. But be not, I pray, too stern a 
censor. When selecting for a free public library judge 
books largely by their fruits. If a story sends a boy 
out with a pistol to play robber — somewhat too much 
in earnest — ^it is surely bad; if it makes him love jus- 
tice an4 incline to pity, it cannot be altogether out 
of place in a library though it may be unreal and in- 
ane. ■ Its characters may be wooden puppets to you, 
while to the young reader they are heroes, full of 
the divine qualities of courage, sympathy, and tender- 
ness. As the reader thinketh so is the book — not as 
you, wise critic, in your plentitude of knowledge, 
would have it to be. 

The third consideration that must govern us in 
our choice, though I have put it last, is really the con- 
trolling one. Unless there is something in the trea- 
sury we may choose books all day, and our selection 
is as unavafiing as the street child’s choice of jewels 
in a shop window; and the more money one has at 
one’s disposal, the easier it is to spend it. I must 
speak of the library’s finances here, however, only as 
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they affect the librarian’s choice of books. Given a 
specified book appropriation, the librarian must 
often have to decide upon the best way to spend it, 
and upon the proper distribution of expenditure over 
the year. 

All these things influence his choice more or less. 
From one point of view it seems well to expend the 
greater part of the amount as soon as it becomes 
available, especially if a large number of pressing 
needs have been waiting for satisfaction. The trouble 
is that one cannot foresee what needs will also press 
for satisfaction during the coming year. Another 
plan is to distribute the expenditure pretty evenly 
without making any too strict rule in the matter. 

With the first arrangement the librarian will be 
apt to buy a good many of the larger and more ex- 
pensive wox’ks — and, perhaps, be sorry for it after- 
ward. With the latter he will purchase more cur- 
rent literature and satisfy his readers better, though 
the general quality of his purchases may not be so 
high. / 

Perhaps a compromise may bring the best re- 
sults. He who decides at the outset what reference 
works he can afford to buy during the year, and how 
much he must spend at once on replacements and 
duplicates, and after deducting these fixed charges 
from his appropriation divides the remainder into 
weekly or monthly portions for current purchases, 
will not go far wrong. 

To the financial section of this discussion belongs 
also the question of editions. Shall the librarian 
choose the best or the cheapest? Which is the best 
and which is the cheapest for his purpose? In the 
first place, we may exclude the extremes. Editions de 
luxe have no place in the ordinary free library, and, 
on the other hand, we should not think of offering 
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to a self-respecting reader books printed on bad pa- 
per with worse iype, simply because they can be pur- 
chased at a phenomenally low figure. But between 
these two there are many grades of beauty and dur- 
ability. Here, as elsewhere, there is safety in the gold- 
en mean. As far as bindings of exceptional durabil- 
ity go, the question of paying extra for them depends 
on the use that is to be made of the book. If it will 
circulate so little that the ordinary binding will last 
twenty years, why spend money for anything strong- 
er? Again, if it get such hard treatment that it must 
be replaced in a year’s time, why put on it a binding 
that would outlive ten years of such vicissitudes? 
Still again, with current books of popular interest, 
the library cannot wait to have them put into special 
bindings, but for standard, popular works, which 
will have steady but not hard use, and which can be 
ordered three months before they are to be used, 
money spent on special bindings may be economy in 
the end. Here, however, we are drifting a little way 
from our subject. 

The three points that we must take into consider- 
ation in selecting books, namely, the community’s 
need, the determination of what books will satisfy 
ii^ and the consideration of how far the library’s fi- 
nancial condition wiU allow it to go in that direction, 
have been treated separately, but it must be evident 
that they are in reality so closely connected that they 
act and react on each other. No one of them can in 
practice be considered apart from the others. Thus 
the first necessity of the library may be books on 
music, and a secondary need may be books on water 
supply. It may so happen, however, that a complete 
and up-to-date work on the latter subject, we will 
say, has just been issued at a moderate price, whilti 
the works on music most needed are expensive. The 
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result would be quite different from that reached by 
a consideration of the first point alone. Again, we 
will take the case of a large library with a book ap- 
propriation large enough to buy practically all that 
it wants in current literature. This fact drops point 
third out of consideration entirely and modifies both 
the others considerably. If the library wants both 
music and liydranlics, and has money enough for 
only one, we must consider carefully which can best 
be spared; but if the funds are at hand for both, all 
this thought is not needed. In like manner, even if 
there are funds for both, but only for one or two 
books on each subject, we must select the books we 
need most, which we necnl to do if we have money to 
buy all we want on both subjects. In short, the work 
of selecting is more difficult, as has been said, with 
a few books than with many, but the consolation 
must be that the result is better. The temptation, 
when one has plenty of money, is to let selection go 
by the board altogether and to garner in wheat and 
tares alike, trusting to the ptiblic to do the sorting. 

We may be almost alarmed to learn from the 
physiologist of the comifiicated vital processes that 
go on within us, of which the cessation means death, 
and yet of which we remain in daily ignorance. These, 
things often regulate themselves. The selection of 
books, like the inflation of the lungs, may be lair- 
formed almost automatically, yet with substantial 
success. It is instructive to see how nearly the class 
percentages in the ordinary library approxitnate to 
the average without any conscious regulation by the 
librarian. The community is apt to get about what 
it needs in fairly good quality and witliout running 
its library into debt. Yet there can surely be no 
harm in analyzing a little the work of selection, nor 
can there be any objection to supplementing hy con- 
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scions action work that has gone on, however well, 
chiefly in the combined subconsciousness of a libra- 
rian and the community. 

Especially is this desirable in making the distinc- 
tion, already emphasized at the opening of this pa- 
per, between what the community wants and what 
it needs. The fever patient who needs acid some- 
times cries for a pickle, and thus cures himself in 
spite of his nurse; but it is more commonly the case 
that the patient’s need is masked by some abnormal 
desire, and that he cries for pork-chops or lobster, 
or something else that would kill him. We can hard- 
ly give up the nurse, therefore, provided she knows 
her business, and part of that business is to realize 
the diflerence between a mere want and a vital need. 

So with the librarian, the nurse of the ' reading 
public. Left altogether to themselves her patients 
may kill themselves vdth pork or lobster; it is her 
business to see that such an untoward event does not 
occur. 

Those of us to whom this duty has been intrusted, 
whether we are librarians, trustees, or the members 
of book-committees, deserve both the good-will and 
the sympathy of the public ; and, like the western or- 
ganist, I pray that we may not be shot. We are do- 
ing our best. 
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We cannot too often remind ourselves of the fact 
that a circulating library is a distributing agency, 
and as such has points in common with other such 
agencies. The whole progress of civilization is de- 
pendent on distribution — the bringing to the indi- 
vidual of the thing he wants or needs. The library’s 
activities are, therefore, in the same class with com- 
merce, and the tendency of modern changes in the li- 
brary is to make the analogy closer and closer. To 
recognize this fact is by no means to degrade library 
work. All workers fall into the two great classes of 
producers and distributors. Civilization can get 
along without neither; we must have the farmer to 
grow the wheat and the railway to market it; we 
must have the author to write the book and the pub- 
lisher and the bookseller and the librarian to place 
it in the hands of those who can use it. The librarian 
is not a producer ; he takes the product of other peo- 
ple’s brains and ^stributes it; and his problem is 
how to do this most effectively. 

Do not misunderstand me. There have been some 
recent protests against treating the library as a com- 
mercial instead of an educational institution. The 
free library is not a commercial institution, but it is 
an agency for distributing something, and there are 
also hundreds of other agencies for distributing other 
things. The objects and the methods of distribution 
are various, but certain laws apply to all kinds of 
distribution. Hence we may learn a good deal about 
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library work by examining to see wbat it has in com- 
mon with other kinds of distribution and in what re- 
spect it differs from them. 

Now, the prime factors in any kind of distribu- 
tion are: 1, the products to be distributed; 2, the 
persons to whom they are to be distributed; 3, the 
distributors and methods of distribution. I know no 
better way of laying the basis of an efficient and suc- 
cessful distribution than the brief study, in order, 
of these three factors. 

First let us consider the things that we are to dis- 
tribute, namely, books. And at the outset let us re- 
member that although these things are apparently 
material, as much so as butter or hats, they are much 
more than this. They are the vehicles for conveying 
ideas, so that a library is a concern for the dissemin- 
ation of ideas. This brings it in line witli anotlnn* 
great intellectual and moral distributing agency — 
the school. Iti the school the distributor is morci of- 
ten a producer than in the library, especially in the 
universities, wlier<5 the discoverer of new facts or 
laws himself imparts tliem to his students. Yet the 
school is essentially a distributing rather than a ])ro- 
dncing agency. In? the school, however the means of 
distribution are not limited, while in the library they 
are pretty strictly confined to the printed book. I 
know that there are some people who believe tliut 
the library is growing out of such restrictions, ami 
that its mission is to be the distribution of i(l<ias 
through any and all mediums — the spoken wor<l, in 
lectures; the pictures, in exhibitions of art; the mus- 
eum specimen; and so on. We should welcome all 
these as adjuncts to our own business, and when we 
have mastered that' business thoroughly perhaps w«^ 
may take them up each on its own account. Those 
who love books, however, will want to see the distril>- 
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ution of books always at tbe bead of the library’s ac- 
tivities. 

And it may be kept there, provided we make 
everything else in the library serve as guide-posts to 
the printed records on the shelves. A picture bulle- 
tin, for instance, may be both beautiful and useful, 
but it should never be an end in itself. It is the bait, 
if we may so speak, for the list of books that accom- 
panies it. The pictures excite the interest of a child 
who sees them and he wants to know more about 
them. The list tells him where he can find out, and 
the result is increased use of the library. In like man- 
ner if you have a lecture course, or a loan exhibition 
in your library, see that it is made a means of stim- 
ulating interest in your books. 

I have said that in distribution we bring to the 
individual what he wants or what he needs. That 
sounds a little tautological, but it is not. A man of- 
ten wants whiskey when he doesn’t need it at all, 
and conversely a boy sometimes needs a whipping — 
but he doesn’t want it. So with the reading public. 
They often want fiction of a class that they do not 
need, and have no longing for books that would real- 
ly benefit them. Here we may i^ote a difference be- 
tween the free library and all merely commercial sys- 
tems of distribution. As the purpose of the latter is 
to make money, wants are regarded rather than 
needs. But even with a store there are limitations. 
If any one wants an injurious article — ^for instance, 
a poison or an explosive — ^the law steps in to prohib- 
it or regulate. And even outside the limits of such 
regulation, the personal sense of responsibility to the 
community that governs the actions of an honest 
merchant will prevent his attempting to satisfy cer- 
tain wants that he believes would better remain un- 
satisfied. So, too, certain books are without the pale 
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of the law — ^they would be confiscated and the libra- 
rian would be punished if they were circulated. Be- 
yond these there are many books that we do not cir- 
culate simply from our sense of general responsibil- 
ity to the community. 

The difference between our work and that of the 
merchant in this regard lies chiefly in the more ex- 
tended scope left for our own judgment. No libra- 
rian thinks of circulating illegal literature; his only 
care is to exclude such of the allowable books as he 
believes should not, for any reason, be placed on his 
shelves. Here, sometimes, popularity and usefulness 
part company. The libi*arian may yield entirely too 
much to the wants — the demaiids — of the comn\unity 
and neglect its needs. His aim sliould be to bring 
the wants and the needs into harmony so far as pos- 
sible, to make his people want what will do them 
good. This might be dubbed “the whole duty of a li- 
brarian.” Pew, I am afraid, attain to the full meti,- 
sure of it, and too many fail even to realize its desir- 
ability. Of coxirso if you can bring the full force of 
a reader’s conscience to bear on his reading — if you 
can make him feel that it is his duty to read some 
good book that strikes him as stupid, you may make 
him stick to it to the bitter end, but such perfunctory 
reading does little good. The pleasure one gets in 
reading is a sign of benefits received. Even the smile 
of the boy who reads George Ade is a sign that the 
book is furnishing him with needed recreation. The 
pleasure experieiuted, we will say, in reading Shake- 
speare is of course of a far higher type ; yet I venture 
to say that if that pleastire is absent, the benefit is 
absent too. Nine-tenths of the distaste felt for good 
standard books by the average reader is the result 
of the mistaken efforts of some one to force him t(> 
read one of these books by something in the nature 
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of an appeal to duty. There is no moral obligation 
to read Shakespeare if you do not like it, and if a 
friend persuades you of such an obligation you are 
apt to end by rightly concluding that he is ■wrong. 
But "with this conclusion comes an unfortunate dis- 
taste for good literature; a conviction that standard 
■works are all dull, and that the only kind of pleasure 
to be had from reading is the most superficial kind. 
The moral for librarians is : cultivate in your readers 
a taste for good literature; get them into the frame 
of mind and the grade of culture ■where they like 
Shakespeare and then turn them loose. !No injunc- 
tions ■will be necessary; they will not cease to read 
until they have devoured the utmost sentence. 

But how shall this taste be cultivated? I wish I 
knew. I ■wish I could give you a formula for causing 
the flower of literary appreciation to unfold. The 
rule is diflEerent in every case. First and foremost 
there must be something to cultivate. You cannot 
go out into the desert ■with watering-pot and raise 
strawberries or asparagus. But you can take a poor 
little spindling plant and dig about it and fertilize 
it until it waxes into a robust tree whose branches 
are laden with big, juicy ideas. If you are skilful 
enough to find out what intellectual germs there are 
in your reader’s mind you can cultivate them little 
by little, but if you throw Shakespeare and Milton 
at the heads of all alike they will be likely to fall 
on barren ground. The golden rule for making your 
library both attractive and useful (the two things go 
hand in hand) is to adapt your books to those apti- 
tudes of your readers that need and will bear cultiva- 
tion. 

This means that in selecting books for your libra- 
ry you must not disregard the demands and requests 
of your readers. It also means that you must have 
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the acuteness to detect what they ought to request. 
It may be, for instance, that near your library is the 
home of some great industry employing large num- 
bers of intelligent mechanics who would gain both 
enjoyment and benefit by reading some of the techni- 
cal literature bearing on their work. Only it has 
never occurred to them to think that this literature, 
much of it perhaps expensive or inaccessible, can be 
obtained at the public library. It is your business 
to get it, if you can, and to let them know that you 
have it and that they are welcome to read it. 

Remember, too, that he gives twice who gives 
quickly. Much of the ephemeral litci*ature of the 
day, which is purchased for recreative purposes, is 
rightly and properly read for curiosity. People like 
to read the latest book and talk to each other about 
it. We are all embryo critics. This desire to read 
the last thing out, just because it is the last, has had 
anathemas piled on it until it ought to be crushed, 
but it is still lively. I confess I have it myself and I 
cannot blame my neighbor if he has it too. Unless 
we are wholly to reject the recreative use of the libra- 
ry or to accept it with a mental reservation that the 
public shall enjoy itself according to a prescribed 
formula or not at all — ^we shall have to buy some of 
these books. I am afraid that otherwise some future 
historian of literature may say of us in parody of 
Macaulay’s celebrated epigram on the Puritans and 
bearbaiting, that the twentieth-century librarian con- 
demned the twentieth-century novel, not be<!ause it 
did harm to the library, but because it gave pleasure 
to the reader. Now, if we are going to buy this ephe- 
meral literature, we must get it quickly or not at all. 
The latest novel must go on your shelves hot from 
the presses, or stay off. And this is true of much 
other literature that is not ephemeral but that de- 
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pends for its effect on its timeliness. It will certainly 
lose readers if it is not on your shelves promptly, 
and if it deserves readers, as much of it does, the net 
result is a loss to the community. 

So W' e come next to the question of readers. How 
shall u’e get them? What kind do we want, and how 
shall W’e reach that kind? In commercial systems 
of distribution the merchant gets customers in two 
ways: by giving good quality and good measure and 
by advertising. Some kind of advertising is general- 
ly essential. Even if your community is a very small 
one it is right that you should occasionally remind 
it of your existence and of what you have to offer. 
Legitimate advertising is simply informing peoplb 
where they can obtain something that they are likely 
to want. The address of your library should be in 
your railway station; in the schools; in the drug 
store. Your latest accessions should be announced in 
the local papers and bulletined in the same places. 
When you have an item about your library that 
would interest the reader send it yourself to the pa- 
per. There is nothing undignified about this. Do 
not forget that you are in charge of certain articles 
that the public needs and desires and that it is your 
business to let the public know it. The new-comer 
to your town cannot know intuitively that your li- 
brary is at such and such an address; the old resi- 
dent who likes to read Howells cannot ascertain by 
telepathy that you have just received the last volume 
by his favorite author. You may even send a spe- 
cial card of information to a reader who you know 
will be glad to get it. 

One would think that if there was anything dis- 
tinctive about our systems of distribution, commer- 
cial or otherwise, it was the great degree to which 
we advertise and the money that we spend in so do- 
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ing. But with it all, this feature in its misdirected 
energy and lack of method is the weak point of the 
whole system. Much of the money spent in adver- 
tising is devoted to attempts to get people to buy 
what they do not want. Any one knows that when 
he desires a very special or definite thing it is often 
impossible to find it, though it may be next door. In 
our library work, so far as readers are concerned, our 
weak points are two : first, failure to make known 
our presence and oxir w'ork to all wiio might use tlie 
library; second, failure to hold our readers. These 
things are both serious. We ourselves see so much 
of libraries that we find it difficult to understand 
how large a proportion of any community is ignor- 
ant of them and their work. In large cities, of 
course, this is more likely to be the case than in 
small towns. Yet if you will compare the number 
of names on your registration list with the popula- 
tion you serve, even making allowance for the fact 
that each book withdrawn may be read by several 
persons, and deducting young children who cannot 
read, you will be surprised at the discrepancy. There 
are many people who do not know of yoxxr library’s 
existence or who do not realize what it means. Your 
first duly is to find some way of giving them the in- 
formation and of seeing that they shall not forget it. 

Regarding the second failure, you may get some 
idea of that if you will compare the growth of your 
registration list with that of your circulation. The 
circulation never grows a.s fast as the membership. 
It may even be stationary or decreasing while new 
users are coming in daily. The fact is, of coxirso, 
that former users are all the time dropping off. Why 
do they drop off? It is your business to find out and 
to keep them if you can. The librarian in a small 
community has a great advantage in this respect, for 
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she can know her constituency personally and keep 
track of them individually. 

But the personal relations of the librarian and 
her assistants with the public belong as much in the 
third section of our subject as in the second. The 
importance of them cannot be exaggerated. I am 
not sure that I should not prefer a sunny-faced, 
pleasant-voiced, intelligent, good-tempered assistant 
in a tumble-down building with a lot of second-hand, 
badly arranged books, rather than the latest Car- 
negie library stocked with literary treasures if these 
had to be dispensed by a haughty young lady with 
monosyllabic answers and a fatigued expression. I 
know of no more exasperating duty than that of con- 
tinually meeting a library public — and I know of no 
pleasanter one. For the public is just you and 
me and some other people, and like you and me 
it is various in its moods. The mood of the pub- 
lic in a librury is often a reflection of that of the 
librarian. The golden rule here is direct personal con- 
tact; and don’t forget the last syllable — tact Don’t 
force your services or your advice on people that 
neither wish nor require them, but don’t forget that 
you may have pleasant, intellectual intercourse 
without offering either aid or advice. When an 
aged man who knows more of literature than you 
dreamed of in your wildest visions wants “The Dolly 
dialogues,” don’t try to get him to take “Marius the 
Epicurean” instead. But if you get into the habit 
of talking with him it may make the library seem 
pleasant and homelike to him, and, besides, he may 
tell you something that you do not know — ^that is a 
not remote and certainly fascinating possibility. 

I need not say that no library can be useful or 
attractive unless it is properly arranged and cata- 
loged, and unless it has a simple and effective charg- 
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ing system ; and unless the public is admitted directly 
to the shelves and allowed to handle and select the 
books. But I do need to say — because k»me of us are 
apt to forget it — ^that these things are not ends in 
themselves, but means to an end, namely, the bring- 
ing together of the man and the book, the distribu- 
tion of ideas. Do not assume that for some occult 
reason you must classify and (catalog your library 
precisely like some large public library with which 
you are familiar. Do not assume, if you arcs a trained 
cataloger, that there is any virtue, for instance, in 
subject cards. One subject heading that brings the 
book in touch with your imblic outweighs a dozen 
that do irot affect it. To bring together man and 
book break all rules and strike out in all kinds of 
new directions. Your i)articular locality and your 
particular public may have special rcsciuircunents that 
are present jiowhere else, liules were made for the 
aid and comfort of the imhlic, not for tlnur confusion 
and hindrance. Methods ai’e the lihrariati’s tools, 
not his handcud's and shackles. To do anything well 
we must do it with method and system ; but these, 
like a growing boy’s clothes, need frequent renewal. 
If yonr library has stopped growing and has reached 
senility, then the same suit will fit it year after year, 
but premature old age is not a good goal to strive for. 



LAY CONTROL IN LIBRARIES AND 
ELSEWHERE* 

The system by which the control of a concern is 
vested in a person or a body having no expert techni- 
cal knowledge of its workings has become so conamon 
that it may be regarded as characteristic of modem 
civilization. If this seems to any one an extreme 
statement, a little reflection will convince him to the 
contrary. To cite only a few examples, the boards 
of directors of commercial or financial institutions 
like our manufacturing corporations, our railways 
and our banks, of charitable foundations like our 
hospitals and our asylums, of educational establish- 
ments like our schools and colleges, are now not ex- 
pected to understand the detail of the institutions 
under their charge. Their first duty is to put at the 
head of their work an expert with a staff of compe- 
tent assistants to see to that part of it. Even in most 
of our churches the minister or pastor — ^the expert 
head — ^is employed and practically controlled by a 
lay body of some kind — a vestry, a session or the like. 
Government itself is similarly conducted. Neither 
the legislative nor the executive branch is expected 
to be made up of experts who understand the techni- 
cal detail of departmental work; all this is left to 
subordinates. Even the heads of departments often 
know nothing at all of the particular work over 
which they have been set until they have held their 
position for some time. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this ^stem of 

♦Read before the Trustees* Section of the American Library 
Association at the Niagara Conference, 1903. 
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lay control is of interest to us here and now, because 
it obtains in most libraries, where the governing body 
is a board of trustees or directors who are generally 
not experts, but who employ a librarian to superin- 
tend their work. 

To multiply examples would be sn perilous. Lay 
control, as above illustrated, is not universal, but I 
postpone for the present a consideration of its antith- 
eses and its exceptions. It looks illogical, and 
when the ordinary citizen’s attention is brought to 
the matter in any way he generally so considcTs it. 
In certain cases it is even a familiar ol)j<H;t of satire. 
The general public is apt, I think, to r(‘gard lay con- 
trol as improper or absurd. 

With the expert and his staff, who ar(>i <‘oncerm‘(l 
directly with the management of the institution in 
question, the feeling is a little different. It is more 
like that of President L'levelaud when he “ha<l <\m- 
gress on his hands” — a sort of anxious tolerance. 
They bear with the board that (unploys tlunn becausti 
it has the power of the purse, but they are glad when 
it adjourns without interfering unduly with tlnun. 

Are either of these points of view justilh'd? 
Should lay boards of directors be abolisluMl? Or, if 
retained, should those without expert knowledge be 
barred? 

Now at first sight it certainly seems as if the ulti- 
mate control of every business or operation should 
be in the hands of those who tlumoughly understand 
it, and this would certainly bar out lay control. I 
believe that this view is superflcdal and will not bear 
close analysis. 

The idea that those who control an Institution 
should be familiar with its details appears to orig- 
inate in an analogy with a man’s control of his own 
private affairs, when his occupation and income 
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make it necessary that he should attend to all those 
affairs personally. The citizen who digs and plants 
his own garden must understand some of the details 
of gardening. The man who does his own “odd jobs” 
about the house must be able to drive a nail and 
handle a paint brush. This necessity vanishes, how- 
ever, as the man’s interests become more varied and 
his financial ability to care for them becomes greater. 
At a certain point personal attention to detail be- 
comes not only unnecessary but impossible. To ex- 
pect the master of a great estate to understand the 
details of his garden, his stable, his kennels, as well 
as the experts to whom he entrusts them, is absurd. 
He may, of course, as a matter of amusement, busy 
himself in some one department, but if he tries to 
superintend everything personally, still more to un- 
derstand and regulate matters of detail, he is wast- 
ing his time. 

We must seek our analogy, then, both for lay con- 
trol and for the attitude of the ordinary citizen 
toward it in that citizen’s management of his private 
affairs. He knows his own business — or thinks he 
does — and he finds it hard to realize that the details 
of that business could ever grow beyond his personal 
control. 

But, after all, this progress is one towards the 
normal. Attention to details in the case of the poor 
man is forced upon him. Except in rare cases, he 
does not really care to shovel his own snow; he 
would prefer to hire a man to do it, and as soon as he 
can he does do so. So long as his sidewalk is proper- 
ly cleared he is willing to leave the details to the man 
who clears it. He does not care whether that man 
begins at the north or the south end, or whether his 
shovelfuls are small or large. 

Here, if we examine, we shall find a common 
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characteristic of those kinds of work where laymen 
are in control — the persons for whom the work is 
done care very mnch about results; they are careless 
of methods so long as those results are attained. And 
in a very large number of cases the persons for whom 
the work is done will he found to be the public, or 
so large a section of it that it is practically a group 
of laymen so far as the particular work in question 
may be concerned. 

A lay board of directors or a lay departmental 
head, then, is simply and properly a representative 
of a greater lay body that is particularly anxious for 
results and not particularly anxious about methods. 
Lay control is thus not illogical, but is the outcome 
of a regular and very proper development. But, as 
has been said, it is not the only raetliod of (ioutrolling 
a great institution. An institution may be managed 
by a graded body of experts. So were the old guilds 
of craftsmen managed. So are many ecclesiastical 
bodies, notably the Roman Catholic Church. We 
may call this method of control hierarchical. It ha? 
some advantages over lay control and some disadvan- 
tages. We may imagine such a system appli<Ml to 
libraries. All the libraries in a state, we will say, 
woxild then be managed by the state librarian, and 
all these officers would bo subject to the orders of 
the librarian of the national library, who would be 
supreme and accountable to no one. Withotit going 
into detailed discussion of this extremely stipposi- 
titious case, we may say that the obj<iction to it would 
be that the persons who are especially interesttid in 
the results of the work dotie are not represented in 
the controlling hierarchy. Where the persons inter- 
ested are all experts, as in a guild of craftsmen, there 
can perhaps be no objection to control by experts; 
though even in this case we are leaving out of consid- 
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eration the persons, generally laymen, for whom the 
craftsmen do their work. 

In fact, any trouble that may arise from the lay 
control of a body of expert workers lies just here — 
in the failure either of the controlling authority or 
the trained subordinates to recognize and keep with- 
in their limitations. It should be the function of the 
supreme lay authorit(i' to decide what results it 
wants and then to see that it gets tliem — ^to call at- 
tention to any deviation from them and to replace 
those who cannot achieve them by others who can. It 
should be the part of the expert staff of subordinates 
to discover by what methods these results can best be 
reached and then to follow out these methods. 

Wlien the lay head attempts to direct the details 
of method, or when the trained subordinate thinks 
it his duty to influence the policy of the institution, 
then there is apt to he trouble. 

Such results are apt to follow, on the one hand, 
the inclusion in a board of trustees of a man with a 
passion for detail and a great personal interest in 
the work under him, but without a keen realization 
of the necessity for strict organization and disci- 
pline in his expert staff; or, on the otlier hand, from 
the presence in that staff of a masterful man who 
cannot rest until he is in virtual control of whatever 
he concerns himself about 

I say trouble is apt to follow in such cases. It 
does not always follow, for the orgsinization may 
adapt itself to circumstances. The interested trus- 
tee may play with ease his two roles, , fltting into his 
board as a lay member and becoming practically al- 
so a part of the expert staff. The masterful subor- 
dinate may dominate his board so as to become its 
dictator, and thus do away for a time with his lay 
control. We have all seen both these things happen, 
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not only in libraries, btxt in banks, in hospitals, in 
charitable institutions. In some cases it has Iw^en 
well that they have happened. But although an oc- 
casional stick is flexible enough to be tied into a knot, 
it would be hazardous to try the experiment with all 
sticks. Some may bend but moi'e will break. 

Is it not better to accept frankly the division of 
labor that seems to have been pointed out by the de- 
velopment of our institutions for the guidance of 
their management? 

Boards of trustees in this case Avould find it nec- 
essary to decide first on the desirable! resxilts to be 
reached in their work. This is a i)hase of library 
discussion that has been somewhat negl<‘cte(l. Wlnit 
is the public library trying to get at? Not stated in 
vague terms, but in concrete form, so that tlu^ trus- 
tees can call the librarian to ac(!onnt if h(! fails to 
accomplish it? It is only fair to the librarian that 
he should be informed at the outs(‘t i)r(!(‘is(!ly what 
he is expected to do, and then it is only fair that he 
should be left to do it in his own way. 

This is an unoccupied field, and it would he an 
eminently proper one for the Trusix!(!s’ Sc'ction of 
the American Library Association. \^^! librarians 
should be very glad to know just what you exi>ect us 
to accomplish, for on that dejamds our manner of 
setting to work. Do you wish us to aim at d<'cr(‘aa- 
ing the percentage of illiteracy in tlu! community? 
or the arrests for drunkenness? Ar<! we to strive! for 
an increased circulation? And will an absolute! in- 
crease be satisfactory, or must it be an incnaise pro- 
portionate to population? Is it definitely (Uunaiided 
of us to decrease our fiction jxircxmtagx!? Khali we, 
in any given case, devote our attention chi(!lly to the 
home use or the reference use of tlu! library? Khali 
we favor the student or the ordinary citizen? Th(!ae 
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questions, of course, cannot receive a general answer; 
they must be decided differently in different cases, 
but at least we may agree on the type of question that 
it is admissible to answer at all and on the degree of 
detail to which it is permissible to go in stating a re- 
quirement. 

For instance, is it admissible for a board to say 
to its librarian, “The results that we require you to 
show include the following: A well-ordered collec- 
tion- of books classified according to the Dewey sys- 
tem, bound in half duck and distributed with the 
aid of the Browne charging system?” I think it will 
be granted that this would be an attempt to control 
the details of method in the guise of a statement of 
desired results. But where shall we draw the line? 
How specific may be the things that a board may prop- 
erly require of its expert staff? That is the ques- 
tion whose solution by this Section would be an 
inestimable benefit to all libraries and librarians. At 
present there is wide difference of opinion and of 
practice on this point. Many people would not agree 
at all with the limitations that have just been laid 
do-w-n ; even those who do agree would differ widely 
over their interpretation. 

There is hardly time to anticipate and meet crit- 
icism. I shall be reminded, I suppose, that the funds 
for carrying on the library’s work are in the hands 
of the trustees, and that one of the main objects of 
their existence is to see that the money is honestly 
spent, not stolen or wasted. How can they do this 
without close oversight of methods? To this I would 
reply that this important function of the board is 
distinctly the requirement of a result, that result 
being the honest administration of the library. The 
method by which it may be administered most hon- 
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estly is best left to the expert head. Naturally, if 
evidence of peculation or waste comes before the 
board the librarian will be held to account as having 
failed to achieve the required result of honest admin- 
istration. In this and in other respects the necessi- 
ty that the board should know whether or not the 
desired results are being attained means that the 
work of the executive officer should be followed 
with attention. It must bo evident, how<ivei‘, that 
this does not involve control and dictation of meth- 
ods. 

It must also be rcnuembered that what has been 
said refers only to the administrative control of the 
institiition. The duties of tr\tate(\s as (uistodians of 
of an endowment fund, if such there be, or in solic- 
iting and receiving cotitrilmtions as well as otlnu’ fi- 
nancial considerations, are sei)ai‘ate from this and 
have not been considered. 

Again, I shall be told that the head of th(% execu- 
tive staff is not only a subordinate but also an ex- 
pert adviser of his board. This is true; and as a con- 
sulting expert it is his duty to give advic<! outside of 
his own administrative field if he is asked for it. It 
may even be his duty to give it unasked occasionally, 
but this comes vexy near to the interfer<mce that I 
have deprecated, lie who would tread this bor<ler- 
land must tread softly. On the other hand, the ex- 
pert may and should ask the advice of inembei's of 
his board as individuals or of the boa,rd as a whole 
when he needs it and when lie feels that it would 
give him confidence or strengthen his haml. In this 
whole matter there is a clear distiiuttion between the 
advisory and executive function on one hand and on 
the other. 

In short, the view taken in tliis paper may be 
briefly summed up as follows: Lay control in libra- 
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ries and elsewhere is a logical and proper develop- 
ment. It would not, on the whole, be well for one 
who should wish to endow a library to make an ex- 
pert librarian sole trustee for life with power to se- 
lect his successor. That would be a fine thing for the 
librarian, but it woiild be neither desirable nor prop- 
er. It is well that the trustees should be responsible 
representatives of the lay public, for whose benefit 
the library is to be conducted. But as the public is 
interested chiefiy in results, the trustees should con- 
fine themselves largely to the indication and require- 
ment of these results, leaving methods in the hand of 
their expert staff of subordinates. ' And it is eminent- 
ly desirable that librarians should hear from a rep- 
resentative body of trustees some expression of opin- 
ion regarding the extent of this limitation. 




THE WHOLE DUTY OP A LIBRAEY TRUSTEE : 

PROM A LIBRARIAN’S STANDPOINT* 

At a former meeting of this section the present 
writer had the honor of reading a paper in which he 
made an attempt to show that the trustee of the pub- 
lic library is the representative of the public and, as 
such, interested especially in results as distinguished 
from methods, which are the business of the librarian 
as an expert administrator. In making this distinc- 
tion I urged trustees to give particuar attention to 
the formulation of such results as they should con- 
sider desirable, that librarians on their part might 
confine themselves more to the consideration of ap- 
propriate methods for the attainment of these results. 
So far as I know, however, this work remains to be 
accomplished, and it is because I still think it desir- 
able that I welcome this opportunity of restating tlie 
situation and making some attempt to illustrate it 
and to indicate w'liat may and should be done in the 
premises. According to this view it is not only the 
duty of a board of trustees to consider what should 
be the restilts aimed at by its library, to formulate 
its conclusions, to communicate them to the librarian 
and then to hold him responsible for their attain- 
ment, but everything that the board may properly 
do may be brought under this head; and to state it 
broadly is therefore to set forth comprehensively the 
“whole duty of a trustee,” which may serve as the 
justification of my somewhat ambitious title. 

The layman’s influence, control exercised by and 

* An address before the Trustees" Section of the American Liibrary 
Association, Karragansett Conference, 1906, 
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throiigli the viewpoint of the general public, is a 
most excellent thing, however much the expert may 
chafe under it. This is apparent in every art and 
craft. The expert, the man who has made a study of 
technique, of the way to do it, comes more and more 
to think of the method rather than the result — to 
elaborate detail and manner and to take keen joy 
in their recognition and comjparisoii. So it is with 
the worker iu art or in literature, and thus we have 
udiat are called painter’s pictures and musician’s 
music and poet’s poems — w^orks that interest and de- 
light those whose business it is to produce them, but 
wliich leave the general reader or hearer cold. It is 
evident that these, no matter how valuable or inter- 
esting they may be from one standpoint, are not the 
highest examples of their class. Better are the 
crude attempts of native genius which kindle enthus- 
iasm and aroiise the best impulses while brc'aking 
every canon of art. Best of all, of course, are the 
works where the technique and the result a.r<» both 
admirable and where the technical resources of the 
woi'kers are brought to bear consciously, directly and 
successfully upon the attainment of tlu^ r(‘Mnlt And 
to produce such works two forces must g(Mierally co- 
operate — the trained skill and enthusiasm of the art- 
ist and the requirement of the general luihlic that his 
work must appeal to them, interest th(un, take them a 
message. Now this is of interest to us her<‘ and now, 
because, just as we occasionally have “composer’s 
music” and “architect’s buildings,” so, it is to be 
feared, we may have librarian’s libraric^s — institu- 
tions that are carried on with the highest d<igree of 
technical skill and with enthusiasm and interest and 
yet fail of adequate achievement because the librarian 
makes the mistake of regarding the technique as an 
end instead of as a means — of thinking that if his 
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methods be precise, systematic and correct, good re- 
sults must needs follow, instead of aiming directly at 
his results and adapting his methods to their attain- 
ment. 

It is here that the trustee, as the official repre- 
sentative of the general public, may apply a correc- 
tive influence. In the case of the artist or the writer 
this influence is brought to bear generally in a finan- 
cial way— by a wealthy patron who will order a pic- 
ture or statue provided it accords with his own ideas 
— by hostile criticism, public or private, that drives 
away purchasers. In a public library, public opinion 
rarely makes itself felt in this way ; indeed, it could 
do so only in cases where disregard of the public 
amounted to mismanagement and led to the reduction 
of appropriations or the discharge of the librarian. 
Public criticism, as in the press, might also affect a 
librarian’s course; it undoubtedly often does, but it 
need not; and he may safely disregard it as a gener- 
al thing. When, however, his board of trustees calls 
him to account, he must listen, and when it tells him 
what he is expected to do, it is then his business to 
devise the best way to do it. 

A rough classification and analysis of the results 
that a librarian may be expected to accomplish may 
not be out of place here. We may treat them under 
four heads: financial, educational, recreational and 
social. 

Financial rcsnlta . — A library must show a good 
material retui-n for money expended. By this is 
meant that its books and supplies must be purchased 
at fair i*ates, its salaries reasonably proportioned to 
quantity and quality of services rendered, its proper- 
ty economically administered. A board of tnistees is 
derelict in its dtity if it does not require all this, and 
also hold its librarian rigidly to such requirement. 
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This means that it must, along the broadest lines, 
know the ratio of expenditure to return in these var- 
ious departments ; it does not mean that the librarian 
should be hampered by the prescription of details. 
It means, for example, that the expert administrator 
should be called to account if his bills for lighting and 
heating are excessive, and that he should be asked 
to show cause why they should not be kept within 
bounds; it does not mean that he should be required 
to use lights of a certain candle-power or turn off the 
light in a particular room at a given hour. In most li- 
braries, the making of annual appropriations under 
designated heads and the requirement that cause shall 
be shown for a transfer from one of these categories 
to another, are sufficient measures of financial con- 
trol. 

Among the financial results that have already at- 
tracted the attention of the public and hence engaged 
the interest of boards of trustees is the attainment of 
a proper ratio of expenditure for books to the expense 
of administration. This ratio is generally regarded 
by the lay critic as abnormally small, but trustees 
have generally accjuiesced in the librarian’s explana- 
tion of the causes that seem to him to make it neces- 
sarily so. It is undoubtedly the tru8t(*e’8 duty to 
call his expert administrator’s attention to this and 
all other seeming discrepancies in expenditure, and to 
make sure that they are not carrying the library too 
far toward technical perfection at the expense of prac- 
tical efficiency. 

Educational results . — It is only right to require 
that a library should be able to show that it is in- 
creasing the educational content of the community, 
or raising its educational standard, or at least that 
it is exerting itself to do so, botli directly and by co- 
operation with other agencies, especially with the 
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public schools. A board of trustees is certainly justi- 
fied in ascertaining by any means in its power wheth- 
er this is being done, and if not, in asking an explana- 
tion of its librarian. Does everyone in the commun- 
ity know where the library is? Is everyone who 
would be benefited by it making use of it? Is it a 
help to the schools, and do the teachers recognize this 
fact? Does the community in general regard it as a 
place where material for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is stored and discriminatingly given out? These 
are questions that can be settled not so much by the 
examination of statistics as by ascertaining the gen- 
eral feeling of the community. It is much easier for 
a trustee to find this out than it is for a librarian; 
and trustees, both individually and as a body, should 
continually bear in mind the vahie to them of infor- 
mation along this line. Librarians are apt to talk a 
good deal about the educational function of the li- 
brary as an adjunct and supplement to the school. 
It is to their credit that they have made it an educa- 
tional force not under pressure but voluntarily, as a 
recognition of the necessities of the situation. But 
where such necessities have not yet been recognized 
or w'here their full import has been slow of realiza- 
tion, the educational side of library work remains 
undeveloped. Let the board of trustees notify its 
executive officer that it expects him to look to this 
feature of his W’ork as thoroughly as to the condition 
of his building or the economical expenditure of his 
lighting appropriation, and all such institutions will 
experience a change of heart. 

Recreational results . — Nothing is more important 
to the physical and moral health of a community, as 
of an individual, than the quality of the recreation 
that it takes. The question of whether recreation is 
or is not taken need not be considered. Everyone takes 
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i-eereatioii ; if means for the healthy normal variety 
are not provided, the other kind- will occaix:)y its place. 
And the healthy normal individual — child or adult — 
prefers the first kind if he can get it. With the phys- 
ical variety the library has nothing to do; but to pur- 
vey proper intellectual recreation is one of its most 
important provinces. Is this adequately done? Is it 
done at all? Does the librarian exalt other functions 
of his great machine and neglect this one? The large 
amount of fiction circulated in most public libraries 
is generally taken as an indication that the quantity 
of its recreational content is considerable, whatever 
may be said of the -(inality ; but this is a very super- 
ficial way of looking at the matter. Therci is educa- 
tional material of the highest value in fiction and 
nearly every non-fiction class contains books of value 
for recreation. Moreover, what may be r('creation to 
one man may be the* hardest kind of study to another. 
The enthusiast in higher niathematics may extraxtt as 
pure amusement from a book on tlu' theory of func- 
tions as his neighbor would from tin* works of “John 
Henry.” In short, it is very difficult to separate <h1u- 
cation and re<'rea.tion. Good work presnpjmses good 
play. It is simply our duty to view the library as a 
whole and to decide whether it contains th(^ means of 
satisfying so much of the community’s d('matid for 
recreation as is wholesome and proper. Wlu'ther it 
does this may be judged from the freedom with which 
the library is used for recreational puri)os(‘H (com- 
pared with otluu* agemdes. A propcer admixture of 
physical and intellectual amusement is requined by 
everybody; is the library doing its share toward th(c 
purveying of the latter form? I do not know any bet- 
ter way of finding out than for the library trustees 
to use their eyes and ears, nor any inor(i effe(ctiv<c 
remedy for inadequate results along this line than 
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the pressure that they can bring* to bear on their li- 
brarian. 

Social results . — ^Under this head we may group a 
very large number of results that are apt to be over- 
looked or taken for granted. They may perhaps be 
summarized in the statement that the library should 
take its proper place in the institutional life of the 
community. What this is will depend largely on the 
community’s size and its social content. In many 
small towns the library naturally assumes great so- 
cial importance; in a city it may be relatively of less 
w’eight, though perhaps its influence in the aggregate 
may be even greater. Whether it is doing this part 
of its work properly may probably be best ascer- 
tained by comparison with tlie work of other institu- 
tions that go to build up the social fabric — the church, 
the home, the club, the social assembly. Does the 
dweller in the community turn as naturally to the 
library for intellectual help as he does to the church 
for religious consolation? Does he seek intellectual 
recreation there as he seeks pliysical recreation at his 
athletic club or social entertainment at a dance? 
And so seeking, does he find? Does be come to re- 
gard the library as his intellectual home and the li- 
brarian and his assistants as friends? What, on the 
other hand, is the attitude of the libra,ry staff toward 
the public? Is it inviting or repellent, friendly or 
coldly hostile, helpful or indifferent? Here is a whole 
body of results that are, in a way, the most important 
that a library can produce, and yet it is impossible 
to set them down in figures; they can scarcely even 
be expressed in words. The social status of a libra- 
ry is like a man’s reputation or his credit; it is built 
up by thousands of separate acts and by an attitude 
maintained consistently for years ; yet a breath may 
blast it. Of this position a board of trustees should 
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be particularly proud and its members should do their 
best to uphold it If they realize by those many deli- 
cate indications that we all recognize but cannot for- 
mulate, that the library is failing to maintain it, the 
librarian should hear from them. They should let 
him know that something is wrong and that they ex- 
pect him to right it. If he does not know how, that is 
an indication that his personality and ability are 
parts of the failure. 

This, then from the writer’s standpoint, is the 
whole duty of a trustee — or rather of a board of 
trustees — to see clearly what it wants, to give the 
librarian his orders, and to require an accounting. 

I am frequently struck with the attitude of libra- 
rians toward their boards of trustees, not as shown 
in their public acts, but as revealed in conversation 
among themselves. A board is apt to be adjudged 
good or bad, satisfactory or unsatisfactory, as it 
takes a more or less passive part in the administra- 
tion of the library. If it acts simply to approve 
what the librarian does and to see that he gets the 
necessary funds, it is regarded as ideal. All that 
most librarians seem to want is to be given plenty 
of money and then to be let alone. This is a view 
of the whole duty of a trustee with which I do not 
sympathize. On the other hand, it is not to be denied 
that boards of trustees have done much to encourage 
this attitude because when they are really active in 
their interest their activity looks too closely to de- 
tail- They are then apt to interfere in the regulation 
of methods rather than to require results and after- 
ward ascertain whether and in what degree these 
results have been reached. 

A board of trustees is the supreme authority in 
a library. I would have this fact realized in its full- 
^t meaning by both trustees and librarian. And I 
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would hare the board exercise its supremitj in what 
may be called the American manner. The people 
constitute the supreme authority both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. In the former coun- 
try, however, this authority is symbolized by the 
person of a monarch, who reigns but does not gov- 
ern; and the minutest details of administration are 
attended to by the people in the persons of their 
parliamentary representatives and of the cabinet, 
which is, in effect, a parliamentary committee. In 
this country, on the other hand, we entrust adminis- 
trative details very largely to our chief magistrate 
and his personally appointed advisers. We tell bim 
what to do and leave him to do it as he thinks best; 
and though Congress is disposed at times to inter- 
fere in the details of administration, these usually 
consist more largely of departmental decisions and 
rulings than of definite provisions of a legislative 
act. The President of the United States is the peo- 
ple’s general executive oflicer and administrative ex- 
pert in precisely the same sense that the librarian oc- 
cupies that office in his own library. Congress and 
the board of trustees bear similar relations to these 
officers. And although this may be carrying the 
comparison of small things with great to the point 
of absurdity, it shows clearly that the American idea 
of delegated authority is to make the authority great 
and the corresponding responsibility strict. That 
the best results have been attained in this country by 
following out this plan in all fields, from the highest 
government positions to the humblest conunercial 
posts, seems to be undoubted; and I believe that the 
library has been a conspicuous example. 

Appoint a good man, then, as your administra- 
tive expert; give him a free rein, but not in the sense 
of following him to dictate the whole policy of your 
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librai-y. Decide for yourselves the broad lines of 
that policy, relying on your own common sense to- 
gether with his expert advice; require him to fol- 
low out those lines to a successful issue, and hold 
him responsible for the outcome. So doing you shall 
fulfil, so far as the limited vision of one librarian 
enables him to see, the whole duty of a trustee. 



THE DAY’S WORK: SOME CONDITIONS AND 
SOME IDEALS* 

What is the library for? "What are we, who are 
in charge of it, to do with it? TV'hat point are we 
striving to reach, and how shall W'e get there? 

First of all, the library is a collection of books. 
Books are to be used by reading them. The whole 
machinery of the libraiy, its buildings, its depart- 
ments, its regulations, its disciplined staff, are to 
bring together the reader and the books. Whatever 
auxiliary work the library may undertake, this must 
be its first task. 

Now to what end is this done? A book from the 
material point of view is so much leather, paper and 
printer’s ink, but on the intellectual and spiritual 
side it is a storage battei^ of ideas. To put a book 
into a reader’s hand is to complete a mysterious cir- 
cuit between the writer's and the reader's mind. This 
charging of the mind with ideas is what we call edu- 
cation. To the physiologist it is a mere modification 
of brain structure ; to the economist and the historian 
it spreads further out; it is a modification of the in- 
dividual’s action toward the whole world; it is the 
alteration of the world’s present status and future 
history. Education cannot be accomplished by books 
alone; it can even be accomplished wholly without 
them ; but if they are used properly, there is no one 
agent that can do more for education than these de- 
vices for the storage and transmission of ideas. That 
the library is an educational institution is now gen- 

♦ Presidential address before the New York Library Association,' 
Lake Placid, September 21, 1903. 
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erally recognized. It is common to caU it an adjunct 
to the school, or to speak of it as continuing the work 
of the school. That the school and the library should 
work hand in hand where it is possible, goes without 
saying. But I think we may properly object to any 
phraseology that implies the subordination of the li- 
brary to the school. The library stores books and 
makes them available. Part of the school’s work al- 
so is to make available the contents of books. The 
library may continue the work of the school; but so 
in some cases may the school merely complete the 
work of the library. Many a student has received his 
first inspiration and instruction in the library and 
has been thereby stimulated to enter a regular course 
of study. It is better to let the library stand on its 
own merits as an instructional agent. The difference 
between it and the school, fundamentally, is that the 
library’s educational energy is chiefly potential while 
that of the school is, or should be, dynamic. Yet 
though the library is only a potential force — energy 
in storage — the library plus the librarian may and 
should be dynamic too. We then have in both school 
and library the book and the teacher, with the differ- 
ence that in the school the book is only the teacher’s 
tool, while in the library the librarian exists to care 
for the book, to place it in his hands who needs it, 
and to make it effective. 

But when we have emphasized the educational 
side of the library’s activity we have by no means ex- 
hausted its field. Its recreative function is hardly 
less important. A very large proportion of the libra- 
ry’s users go to it for recreation or relaxation. They 
obtain this, of course, in the same way that they ob- 
tain education from books, namely, by the acquisi- 
tion of new ideas or mental images. The recreation 
comes in from the fact that these ideas temporarily 
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distract the attention from other ideas connected with 
daily work and worry, and that they ease the brain 
in the same way that a strained muscle may be eased 
by gentle exercise. Evidently it is impossible to draw 
a line between these two classes of a library’s activ- 
ity. A zoological or a botanical garden is an educa- 
tional institution, so is an art museum. Yet the large 
majority of those who go to them do so for amuse- 
ment, and the educational benefits obtained are in- 
cidental. Those benefits, however, are none the less 
real, and it would evidently be impossible to give sep- 
arate statistics of those "who have made educational 
and recreative use of the institution. Yet we find peo- 
ple trying to do this vei*y thing in the case of the pub- 
lic library, which case is quite comparable with those 
stated above. It is assumed, in the first place, that 
the use of fiction is purely recreative, while that of 
non-fiction is educational; and, in the second place, 
that the recreative use of the library is to be con- 
demned or at least discouraged, in comparison with 
the other. That either of .these can be sustained is 
very doubtful. The attempted subordination of the 
recreative work of the library to the educational is 
at best invidious. Each has its place in the scheme 
of things and comparison in this case is worse than 
odious, it is misleading. Further, it is positively im- 
possible to draw a line between educational and rec- 
reative books. So far as motives go, one may read 
Gibbon for entertainment and Madame de StaeTs 
“Corinne” as an Italian guide book. So far as results 
are concerned, the intelligent reader always acquires 
new ideas as he reads; and in most cases the very 
same idea may and does have both an educational 
and a recreative function. But although we can draw 
no line, it is quite possible to pick out books on the 
one side and on the other, and to assert that these are 
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read chiefly for educational purposes and those for 
recreation. On which side shall the library throw its 
influence? There are many good librarians who feel 
that the popular tendency is too strong towards rec- 
reation and that the library should restore the bal- 
ance by throwing its weight on the other side. Others 
see in tlie popular desire for recreative reading only 
a hopeful reaction from the mental tension and over- 
work with which, as n nation, we are doubtless 
chargeable. Between these two points of view I be- 
lieve that the equilibrium of the public library is safe, 
and that it is in no danger of developing unduly either 
on the recreative or on the educational side. 

Personally I have never felt that the user of libra- 
ries or any other type of the average American was 
in danger from too much recreation. If there is any 
use of a library that may have a vicious tendency it 
is its use for pure pastime in the etymological sense — 
the reading of books with absolutely no aim at all save 
to make the time pass. Now to make time pass 
pleasantly or profitably may be a most legitimate 
object. Not that, and not any lawful aim is objection- 
able. But aimlessness — the lack of an aim — the tak- 
ing out of books to skim or to glance at, or to look at 
the pictures, with no desire for amusement, or profit, 
or anything else — that is certainly worthy of condem- 
nation. There is more of it than we know, and it con- 
stitutes a menace to our intellectual future. Newspa- 
per reading fosters it, but not necessarily. Newspa- 
per reading with an aim is far better than aimless 
skimming and skipping of a literary classic, and I 
should rather see a boy of mine reading the most sen- 
sational dime novel he could lay hands on, with the 
definite desire and intention of finding out how 
BJoody Bill got his revenge, than lazily turning over 
the pages bf, Scott with no idea: fif what the story was 
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about. The first would be tbe case of a good reader 
and a bad book ; the second that of a good book and 
a bad reader. The library can easily deal with the 
book; it cannot so easily manage the reader, though 
it may try to do so. In the case of the bad reader 
the storage battery of ideas has lost its connection. 
It would be well for some of us if we should forget 
for the moment the difference between fiction and non- 
fiction and should try to mend this broken link. 

And now a word about ourselves. Wliat are we,, 
who are engaged in this work, laboi-ing for? Why 
are we working, and what do we expect to accom- 
plish? In answering this question it will be better 
for us to free ourselves entirely from the bondage of 
words that mean nothing. Some of us — I hope very 
many of us — are in the librai*y work solely because 
we love it and cannot keep out of it. Others are try- 
ing with more or less success to persuade themselves 
that this is their reason. Still others cannot truth- 
fully say that they have had a “caU to library work,” 
and some of these are conscientious enough to fear 
that they are in the wrong place and that the work is 
suffering thereby. To these I desire to address a word 
of consolation and encouragement. The impression 
is very general that the greatest work of the greatest 
minds had no motive but the productive impulse. The 
poet, according to this view, sings because he cannot 
help singing; the artist paints solely to satisfy the 
creative longing within him; the musician composes 
for the same reason. Now the fact is that a man who 
is capable of great work, or of ordinarily good work, 
may produce it under a variety of impulses. Some 
act more strongly on one man ; others on another ; or 
the same man may be more susceptible to a given im- 
pulse at one time or place than at another. Without 
a doubt, many of our immortal works were the result 
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of simple inability to keep from producing them. But 
just as certainly, others were the work of men who 
had to school themselves by long practice and then to 
hold themselves to the work with iron determination. 
“Genius” says Carlyle, “is nothing but an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains.” To which a modern critic 
replies, “On the contrary, genius is an infinite capac- 
ity for doing things without taking any pains at all.” 
Both are right. There are both these kinds of genius 
— and many others. The writer who attempts to bind 
down genius to rules and formulae will have a hard 
task. And what is true of genius is also true of or- 
dinarily good work — ^the work that you and I are try- 
ing to do in our libraries. Some of us do it easily be- 
cause we cannot help it; others do it with more or less 
difficulty under the pressure of one or another need. 
One, though the work itself comes hard to him, loves 
the result to be accomplished; another, perhaps, is 
toiling primarily to support himself and those de- 
pendent on him. What of that? We have been 
placed where we are, to secure certain results. We 
want the help of every one who can contribute a share 
of honest, intelligent work toward the attainment of 
these results, and we shall not ask for motives or in- 
quire into the exact amount of effort that was neces- 
sary, provided the work has been done and done well. 

I have the greatest sympathy for the conscientious 
library assistant who feels that she ought to love her 
work in the same way perhaps that she loves music 
or skating, or a walk through the autumn woods, and 
who, because she does not sit down to paste labels or 
stand up to wait on the desk with the feeling of ex- 
hilaration that accompanies these other acts, is afraid 
that library work is not her mdtier. 

Such workers should possess their souls in peace. 
It is very common for routine work to pall upon bim 
who does it, and we are all apt to think that no work 
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but ours bas any routine. Our weary eyes see only 
the glorious moments of success in the lives of other 
toilers; we are blind to the years of drudgery that 
led to them. The remedy is to look forward. You 
may not enjoy climbing the mountain step by step, 
but the view from the summit is glorious. And if to 
sustain yourself on the climb you think of the bread 
and cheese that you have in your lunch basket, I can- 
not see that there is aught to complain of. 

All over the world there are "workers who feel that 
they are not worthy of their work. It is dull ; it palls 
on them. But if their lot had only been different I 
If their work had been that of the musician or the 
artist! Then toil would become pleasure, and the 
hours that now drag heavily "n'ould flit on wings. 
Very little of this feeling is justifiable, and these dis- 
satisfied workers will do better work if they are made 
to realize that it is only the favored few who can 
bring enthusiasm to the daily routine. The most that 
we can ask of the average worker is a conviction of 
the usefulness of his work and a determination to 
make it as useful as possible. More : such a determin- 
ation honestly lived up to is sure to beget interest — 
that concrete interest in one’s work that is worth 
much more, practically, than an ideal love for it. The 
woman who goes into slum work impelled only by a 
a vague love for humanity is apt to give up after a 
little when she discerns that humanity in the concrete 
is offensive in so many ways. But if she forces her- 
self to keep on, and to make herself as useful as pos- 
sible, there comes the personal interest that "will bind 
her to her task and that "will increase its usefulness. 
So it is "With library work ; you need not love it ideal- 
ly to succeed in it; you need only buckle down to it 
until you feel the personal interest that "will carry 
yo\i through triumphantly. 
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Aud what is it all about? lu the broadest sense, 
as I have already said, we librarians are the pur- 
veyors of ideas stored up in books. These ideas are 
more to man than mere education — they are life it- 
self. Life is gi-owth, not stagnation — it involves 
change and acquisition. “Life is change,” says Cardin- 
al Newman, “and to be perfect, one must have changed 
many times.” To contribute the oppoi-tunity and the 
stimulus for such change is our business. The child 
cries out to his environment — “Give me ideas and ex- 
j)eriences; good and pleasurable if you can, bad or 
painful, if you must, but give me ideas and exper- 
iences." Part of this craving it is the duty of the 
public library to satisfy. The craving may grow less 
keen as we grow older, but it never really ceases to 
exist. To satisfy that craving in legitimate ways and 
to guide and control it if we can is our business, 
stated in the broadest possible terms. That is what 
we are aiming at. The librarian should be the broad- 
est minded of mortals. He should be a man in the 
widest sense — ^to him nothing human should be alien. 

This is decidedly broad and correspondingly vague, 
Being so, it may be interpreted by every worker in 
the way that appeals to him most. To one, the edu- 
cational work of the library will make the strongest 
appeal; to another its recreational function. One 
may prefer to lay stress on the guidance of children’s 
reading; another on reference work with adults. 
These are all phases of one and the same general , class 
of acts — ^the imparting of ideas by means of books — 
and there is no reason why each worker should not 
gain interest in that work by and through the partic- 
ular phase that appeals to him. 

“I wish,” says one of James Lane Allen’s charac- 
ters, “that some virtue — say the virtue of truthful- 
ness — could be known throughout the world as the 
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nnfuiling mark of the American. Suppose tJie rest 
of mankind would agree that this virtue constituted 
the characteristic of the American! That would be 
fame for ages.” We librarians, in like manner, not 
only wish but strive to make some one virtue charac- 
teristic of our work — say the virtue of usefulness. 
“As useful as a librarian,” “As indispensable as the 
public library’’ — these are not yet, I am afraid, house- 
hold phrases. But why should we not make them so? 




LIBRARY STATISTICS 


It is a valuable exercise to examine into the. origin 
and uses of the things that we have been accustomed 
to take for granted and to regard almost as part of 
the accepted order of nature. The result will often 
be startling and it will always be salutary, if the ex- 
aminer be sane and conservative. Therefore a very 
good way to begin a discussion of statistics is to query 
whether they are of present value at all, or whether 
they are old fashioned rubbish and had better be dis- 
carded. 

Statistics are the numerical statements of fesults 
or facts. !Now' thousands of individuals and thou- 
sands of bodies — families, clans, associations, that ac- 
complish much in this world, go on very well without 
keeping any record at all of what they do. This is 
indisputable. On the other hand we shall see that 
as work is done w^ell and carefully there is an increas- 
ing disposition to make and keep a record of results; 
and as the work extends in scope and complexity, 
the record, too, becomes more complex. Take, for in- 
stance, the record of so apparently simple a transac- 
tion as the payment and receipt of money. The indi- 
vidual who has little of it to receive and disburse may 
go all his life without keeping so much as a cash ac- 
count, much less a set of books. He may even spend 
a considerable income in the same way, including the 
maintenance of a household and the support of a fam- 
ily, and he may, on the whole, do it wisely and well. 
Yet of two men of the same means, one of whom 
should conduct his affairs thus, while the other kept 
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a rational system of household and personal accounts, 
the latter would universally be regarded as pursuing 
the better course. And as we pass from this to the 
conduct of a business we recognize tliat the man who 
engages in commerce without keeping proper accounts 
is a fool and <*ourts failure, and that the larger the 
business and the more widespread the interests, the 
more complicated and extensive must be the book- 
keeping. A large commercial concern may thus em- 
ploy a special departnient with a large staff of men 
simply to keej) record of its financial transactions. 
This is probably the most anciejit kind of statistical 
record and the one whose usefulness is most general- 
ly recognized. 

In like manner another common and usefiil statis- 
tical record — the inventory, or list of articles on hand 
— although not commonly and r(*gnlarly taken by the 
individual, becomes absolutely necessary in the small- 
est kind of business, and without it tlie mercliaut can 
have absolutedy no idea, of whether he is c(»ndncting 
his business at a imofit or a loss. MHum W(^ go on fur- 
ther and examin(‘. the conduct of gi*eat c.ommei'cial or 
manxifacturing con(!erns we find that th<i statistical 
department becomes of increasing iniy)ort{ince, the de- 
tails collected by it multiply and the steff of T)ersons 
whose sole dnty it is to collect and to discniss them 
may he very considerable. That a great manufactur- 
ing company would waste time and money on a tusk of 
no value is inconceivable, and there is thus a very 
strong presumption that statistics are worth some- 
thing. Even where bodies of men have so little power 
or corporate action that they cannot collect statistics 
for themselves, it is generally deemed a proper ex- 
penditure of the public money to do so at the common 
cost; hence governments maintain great census bur- 
eaus, whose duty it is not only to count heads every 
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few years but to tell the farmer how much he raises, 
the merchant how much merchandise he exports, and 
so on. 

Is the free public library an institution that will 
be benefited by the collection, tabulation and discus- 
sion of the results of its work, so far as they can be 
numerically expressed? What are the objects of such 
collection in the instances above enumerated? In the 
first place, they are to satisfy mere curiosity. If such 
curiosity is trivial, the collection of statistics is evi- 
dently useless, and I am afraid that more than a little 
of it, public and private, falls under this head. But 
curiosity, even when it goes no fuither, may be per- 
fectly legitimate. Especially is this so about one’s 
own affairs. When a man is attempting anything he 
is naturally curious to know whether he has succeed- 
ed or not; and to find out, if possible, precisely how 
far he has gone in the desired direction. He may 
have property enough to support him beyond all doubt, 
but it is quite right that he should want to keep a 
list of his stocks and bonds and to know whether 
they have risen or fallen in value during the year. 
Still further, curiosity about other people’s affairs 
may be legitimate, as, for instance, when one is re- 
sponsible for their proper conduct in greater or less 
degree. In the same way the trustees of a free public 
library, representing the public at large, by whom the 
library is supported and carried onj have a right to 
know all possible particulars regarding the way in 
which their librarian has carried on his work and the 
results he has reached in it, and the municipality in 
turn shoxild require of the trustees a strict account of 
the funds that they have administered. All this infor- 
mation, a.s far as it can be stated numerically, con- 
stitutes a mass of statistics, and this one reason am- 
ply justifies its collection and would justify a much 
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larger number of tables than is usually given in a li- 
brary report, provided only that the information is 
to the point and is or should be in public demand. 

But we cannot stop here. A free library, it is 
true, is not a money-making concern, but it certainly 
should be run on business principles. The public puts 
into it a large sum of money and has a right to ex- 
pect certain returns, which are none the less definite 
that they cannot themselves be represented in dollars 
and cents. The library statistic books are therefore, 
in a way, the records of the business; they show wheth- 
er it is being conducted conservatively or wastefully, 
at a profit or at a loss. And as all these record books 
are open, they enable us, or should enable us to make 
instructive comparisons between the methods and re- 
sults of one institution and those of another. 

But even this is not all. It is a maxim of this 
strenuous age that all things are good or bad accord- 
ing to the results to which tliey lead, not in the nar- 
row sense that “the end justifies the means,’' but in 
the broader sense that we must know things by tlieir 
fruits. The man who said “I go, sir,” and went not, 
was judged by his acts, not by his words; and no mat- 
ter how much knowledge we store up and how many 
tables of data we collect we shall be derelict in our 
duty if we regard this as an end in itself. The state 
of mind in which the Mahatma si)ends his life in im- 
passivity, contemplating inward things and making 
no outward motion, may have certain advantages, but 
it is not consonant with the spirit of tins age and 
this land. By which I mean that wJien we have found 
out something from our statistics we must do somc^- 
thing with it. More; we must so direct our statisti- 
cal investigations that they bear directly on a possible 
course of action. This is done by tlve great manufac- 
turing concerns that maintain statisthial depart- 
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ments; but we all use statistics in this way. If a 
boy wants to go to the circus he first looks through 
his pockets to see whether he has enough cash. Here 
is the germ of a statistical investigation conducted 
for the specific purpose of getting informatiou on 
which future action is to be based. Here sometimes, 
where the opportunity of collecting statistics is very 
great, and expense is no object, is a good excuse for 
gathering a great deal that would seem to be useless, 
with the expectation that some of it may turn out to 
be interesting and may suggest some line of work that 
had not previously been thought of. To go as far as 
this, the institution must be large and rich. 

But how many of us do anything with our statis- 
tics? How many collect statistics along special lines 
to assist in deciding what we shall do along those 
lines? How many of us, rather, consider that, when 
our statistics have been collected a disagreeable task 
has been done, and put them behind us till the year 
rolls round again? 

Perhaps we have had enough now of the philos- 
ophy of statistics. Let us see what concrete kinds of 
statistics are necessary and in what order of impor- 
tance. 

First comes an itemized account of receipts and 
expenditures. This is so obvious that it is not gen- 
erally considered as library statistics at all. But it 
may and should be extended a little. Look at all your 
other tables of statistics through financial spectacles. 
Compare your receipts with your population. How 
much does your town give per capita for library work? 
Compare this figure with the same for other towns. 
Compare your expenditures with your circulation. 
How much has your library cost you per book cir- 
culated? Compare your expenditure for books with 
the number purchased and tell us the average cost of 
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a book and how this compares with the cost in for- 
mer years. Dof this for a half-dozen other phases of 
your work and put the result in as many bi*ief, crisp 
sentences. If you haven’t room in your report, cut 
out some of the platitudes; we all insert them in mo- 
ments of weakness and, once in, it sometimes requires 
an earnest search to detect and expunge them. 

Next in importance comes an account of your 
books — ^how many there axe in the library, on what 
subjects, and how many have been added during tiie 
year in each subject; how many gifts you have had; 
how many books have been lost. This involves tak- 
ing a careful inventory at least once a year. You stm 
I am putting this before any account of circulation. 
A good many libraries take no inventory or take it at 
too infrequent intervals, because they haA'e no time. 
You might as well say you have no time to keep a 
cash account. This is business and conies first. Leave 
off counting your circulation if you must, but keep 
count of the public ])roperty in your care as conscien- 
tiously as you keep count of the money in your cash 
drawer. If you can do nothing else make a simple 
enumeration of volumes without tsiking account of 
classes, but do it thoroughly. The trouble with the 
inventory is that, like the pld-fa.shioned hous<^clean- 
ing, it is usually done all at once and becomes an an- 
mial bugbear. One way of making it easier is to 
spread it over the year, counting and reporting one 
class every mouth and treating it as a part of the 
regular routine. In this category of stsitistical rec- 
ords comes the list of your books, which you must 
surely have in some form, even though you may not 
have accession book, shelf list and dictionary cata- 
log. For statistical purposes indeed, the last-named 
may be left out of account. 

Next in order of importance come statistics of 
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circulation. You should know bow many books are 
given out for home use every day and how these are 
distributed among the classes. Do not adhere too 
strictly to your classification. Subdivide and combine 
your .classes so that the results will be of interest to 
your particular public. Always remember in discus- 
sing these statistics that they are not so much a rec- 
ord of work done as a rough proportional indication 
of that work, and are therefore of relative, not of ab- 
solute interest. You are not to attach any meaning 
to the fact, taken by itself, that your circulation was 
5280 for the month of May, but if you find that it was 
only 3120 in the previous May you may justly con- 
clude that the work of your library is increasing. 

In the circulation category comes the record of 
the hall or library use of books, the reference use, and 
the books outstanding at any particular time. Hall 
use is very difficult to keep in a free access library, 
but an attempt should be made to do so. It is not 
quite synonymous with reference use. If a man sits 
down in your library and actually reads a novel with- 
out taking it home, that is hall or library use, but not 
reference use. If he merely refers to the same book 
to find out about some chai'acter, that is reference use. 
It is evidently, hard to separate these and many libra- 
ries do not attempt to do so. In others, where there 
is a separate reference room, any use of books in this 
room is recorded aS “reference use.” The number of 
books outstanding 'should be taken at least once a 
month, simply by counting the cards in the circula- 
tion tray. This item is very easy to ascertain, very 
accurate, and is "interesting and useful in more than 
one way. 

Last in tlie list of the necessary items of statistics 
comes that of readers or users of the library — the 
most interesting in some ways, and the most disap- 
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pointingly vague. Presumably your users fill out 
some kind of blank form of application and have their 
names entered in a book. It is therefore easy to give, 
as is usually done, the total registration and its an- 
nual increase. But this is evidently not the number 
of actual users of the library. Who are the “actual 
users”? The expression itself is vague. To be com- 
plete you should have the numbers of those who have 
used the library within one, two, and three days, and 
so on back indefinitely. There is no place whei*e the 
line may be drawn between “live” and “dead” cards. 
But such statistics are too elaborate to collect regu- 
larly, so that the ordinary library leaves this subject 
in its pristine mistiness. There are some pretty vari- 
ations of it, however, which may be gone into if there 
is time. For instance, how are your users divided, 
according to occupation? This you can ascertain 
from your applications provided the applicant is re- 
quired to state his occupation. Here again the result 
is for registered users, not actual users. Again, how 
are your users distributed topographically? The re- 
sult of this inquiry may be shown graplucully on a 
map, and it is particularly valiiabh^ when one is 
thinking of moving or of establishing a brain^li ; but 
it takes more time than is at the disposal of most 
librarians. 

Here, I believe, ends the enunwiration of ne(;essary 
kinds of statistics. In each kind tlui colh^ttion may 
be reduced to a minimum; but the librarian must, if 
the library is to be maintained at all, keep si cash ac- 
count, count the books, atsd make some kind of a list 
of them. Also, if at all possible she or he must be 
able to tell how many books are circulated and how 
many users' names are on the books. This is the mini- 
mum; the maximum is fixed only by considerations 
of time and usefulness. First among the kinds of 
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statistics that are not absolutely necessary, but inter- 
esting and often useful, is that of routine work done 
— letters written, visits made, cards written. This 
may easily be carried to excess. Then there is the 
enonnous class in which the data are obtained not 
directly, hut by comparison of other data. To this 
class belong the financial comparisons already noted. 
For instance, by comparing the circulation of sepa- 
rate classes with the total we get class percentages — 
a very useful type of statistics; by comparing circula- 
tion with books on shelves we get the average circula- 
tion of each book, etc. There is no end to the varie- 
ties of this class of statistics, and they may be rated 
all the way from “very valuable” to “useless” or even 
“nonsensical”. The whole class would require a sep- 
arate paper to discuss. 

Let all these statistics tell the truth. Let them 
be clear. Tell exactly what they mean. Otherwise 
they will certainly mislead and are worse than use- 
less. It is well to accompany every table with an 
explanatory note telling exactly how the data were 
obtained and whether they are of a high or a low 
degree of accxiracy. In case you do not know, for 
instance, whether the word “juvenile” as generally 
used means the entire circulation among children, or 
the circulation in the children’s room, or is merely 
shdrt for “juvenile fiction,” decide what it shall 
mean in your case and then state distinctly what 
it means. Eead over other library reports critical- 
ly and when you find any statistics that are vague, 
see to it that tliat particular kind of vagueness does 
not occur in your own tables. 

And after it is all over, ask yourself, Now what 
shall I do with all this? In this paper only a few 
suggestions can be made. Take first, the financial 
data. If you find that your town is giving less per 
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eapite or less jjer book circulated than the average, 
let it be your business to make it give more. There 
is a task that will fill up your spare luoinents. 
If you are paying for books more per book than 
other libraries, try to buy more cheaply. If your 
inventory shows a great loss of books by theft, try 
to reduce it next year by greater vigilance. If your 
circiilation is decreasing ask the reason why. Get 
at it if you can and remedy it if possible. If your 
circulation shows a sudden increase in a particular 
class, investigate that and meet it, if proper, by in- 
creased purchases in that class. If a class that 
should circulate well has fallen, try to find out 
why. Is your collection in this (dass small and 
poor? Make it ri<‘,her and larger. Has interciSt in 
the subject fallen off? Try to stiimilate it. 

In short, instead of regarding your u'ork in con- 
nection with statistics as done when they have been 
collected, think that it has not yet begun. So far 
as your own work is concerned, let them S(u*v(^ only 
as an indication of the weak s])ots that must be 
strengthened and of the promising groAvtlis that 
must be ejicoiiraged. There are statistics and sta- 
tistics. Some are dead; some are alive — ^vitaliztid 
and vitalizing. Not all of the library’s work (“an 
be stated in figures. The lai*gest part, tlui beat part, 
you cannot put into statistical tsibles at all. Yet 
rightly used, your statistics may so guid(( and direct 
you along the lines of least resistance, (wen in this 
broader and finer work, that your energi(*s may be 
put forth in it to the best ((ffcict — that yoti may aim 
right and that your shots may not go astray. 



OLD PROBABILITIES IN THE LIBRARY— HIS 
MODEST VATICINATIONS* 

“Don’t never proplisey onles ye know,” says 
Hosea Bigelow. I beg to call attention to the fact 
that this means “Don’t prophesy at all” — ^perhaps 
it was so meant by the shrewd Hosea. We never can 
know — and yet we continue to prophesy. The best 
we can do, of course, is to estimate probabilities. 
Probabilities! That is a good word. They have 
dropped it from the weather reports and call their 
estimate a “forecast.” I like the old word better. 
Let us see, then, what some of the probabilities are 
in librai-y work. 

“Everything flows,” said tlie Greek philosopher. 
Nothing in the world is stable; change is tlie order 
of the day. But note the word he uses. That which 
flows is in a state of orderly change in a definite di- 
rection. Everything progresses; and the library and 
its work are being borne along in the general cur- 
rent. Now the, writers on hydro-dynamics, who are 
experts on blow, tell us that there are two ways of 
studying a current, which they name the “historical” 
and the “statistical”: In the former the attention is 
fixed on a definite particle of the moving fiuid whose 
change of velocity and direction is noted as it passes 
along; in the latter a definite locality of the stream 
is selected and the fiuid’s changes of form and densi- 
ty at that particular place are observed. Jn like 
manner we may stxxdy the library movement histori- 
cally or we can select a definite point in its coiTi’se — 
the present time — and note the conditions and their 

* Read before the Pennsylvania Library Club, Philadelphia, May 9, 
1904. 
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alteration. The latter plan, I venture to think, is 
the more favorable one for the would-be prophet. 

Let us, then, tatke a few of the salient features 
of library work as they exist to-day and inquire: (1) 
What is the present situation vidth regard to each; 
(2) Is that situation changing; and whither and how 
fast; (3) Is its rate of change altei'ing, and (4) are 
the conditions that affect it and its alteration, likely 
to remain as they are. If we can answer all these 
questions we can at least make an attempt at es- 
timating the probable situation at a given future 
time. We must bear in mind, howevei*, that in the 
library world, as elsewhere, thei-e are sudden or 
abrupt changes, or catastrophes, and that these gen- 
erally defy prediction. And tliis is equally true of 
unexpected aids or beneficient influences. The libra- 
ry benefactions of Mr. Carnegie would have upset 
the most careful and logical estimate of library prog- 
ress made twenty years ago. 

First let us take up the status of our stock in 
trade — our supply of books. President Eliot warned 
us two years ago that our books are piling up too 
fast. His warning has met with scant heed because 
experience has not brought it home to moat of us. 
Malthus warned us, long ago that the progress of 
population was toward overcrowding the world. We 
laugh at him because there is still plenty of room 
and means of utilizing it unknown in his time. Yet 
population increases, and it will overcrowd the 
world some day unless somethitig occurs to pr*event. 
In like manner our stock of books increases faster 
and faster. The ordinary American public library 
is a thing of yesterday; small wonder that it does 
not yet begin to feel plethoric. Our oldest large li- 
braries are those of our universities, and Harvard’s 
president has told us that to them the evil day is 
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within sight. Librarians have not received with fav- 
or President Eliot’s plea for getting ns out of our 
future difficulty but this is neither here nor there. 
To judge by our present attitude either our library 
buildings must increase indefinitely in size or our 
stock must be weeded out. It must be remembered, 
however, that our books are perishable, and are grow- 
ing more so. I do not regard this as an unmixed 
evil. Bather than to make our books unwieldy for 
the purpose of preserving them we prefer to make 
them usable and to rely on reprinting for their per- 
petuation. Thus what is not wanted will pass away. 
Perhaps this will solve our problem for us. But in 
any case it looks as if the future library building and 
its contents were to be greatly larger than those of 
to-day. 

What are to be the style and arrangement of the 
future library building? The present situation can 
hardly be described in general terms. As in all 
building operations, there is a strife between the 
architect, representing aesthetics, and the adminis- 
trator, representing utility. At present the architect 
seems to be having his way outside and the librarian 
his way inside. But why this contest? Is it not the 
architect’s business to make utility more beautiful 
but not less useful? And should not the adminis- 
trator wish his surroundings to please the eye? Ap- 
parently the two are drawing a little closer together 
of late. We are having fewer temples of art that 
have to be made over to fit them for use as libraries 
and fewer buildings that are workable but offensive 
to the eye. The tendency seems to be toward simple 
dignity, although we certainly have some surprising 
departures from it. Probably the library of the fu- 
ture will be a simple and massive structure of much 
greater size than at present, with its decoration^ 
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largely structural, aud ccuubinlug ample open-shelf 
and reading facilities with greatly increased capac- 
ity for book-storage. 

There is one particular in which the architect has 
been specially out of touch with the administrator. 
The open-shelf is now all but universal, but many 
architects seem not to have lieard of it. Many build- 
ings, actually intended for administration on the 
free access system, seem yet to have been planned as 
closed-shelf libraries and opened to the public as an 
afterthought. A library without a special stack- 
room for book-storage is an unthinkable thing to 
most architects. And yet in many small libraries 
book-storage is not necessary, and in most branch li- 
braries, where only books in general use are to be 
placed, it will never be necessary. To get the maxi- 
mum advantage from open shelves, with a minimum 
of i*isk, the hooks should he pla(*ed ou tl»e walls as 
far as possible and such hook-(‘ases as stand on the 
fiooT' should he as low as an ordimny lahh^, so as to 
be easily overseen. A stack-room, it scamis to iu«i, is 
distinctly a closed-shelf arrangement. I heliev<^ this 
is coming to he recognized and that in tlu' future li- 
brary the books will be on or near tlie walls. 

But how aboxit the oi)eu-shelf system itself? At 
present there are few libraries that do tjot have it 
in some form, and some of these ar(^ librari<>s that 
continued strongly to disapprove^ of it (weii aftor it 
had bee-ome well and widely established. Tlie in- 
dications are nearly all that it has come to stay. 1 
say nearly all; for there is still a feeding amemg 
many people that it is not good administrjition to 
abandon so large a percentages e)f our books to 
thieves. In libraries in small e-e)mmuruties wiiere 
the loss is small, this <]nestie»n does not arise ; hut in 
New York, for instance, where we lost 6000 books 
last year, it is serious. We librarians may say and 
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believe that the advantages far outweigh the disad- 
vantages, but trustees and municipal authorities are 
hard to convince. In New York we have taken what 
many will consider a backward step, by partially 
closing, as an experiment, the shelves of two of our 
branches. So that although we may safely say that 
free access has come to stay, I do not look to see it 
applied very generally to large collections. One 
thing seems to me clear. Library administration is 
becoming increasingly business-like, and it is not 
business-like to accept a large annual loss without 
an attempt to minimize it. We must at least inves- 
tigate regularly and rigidly the sources and charac- 
ter of this loss. 

As for the other features that we have become ac- 
customed to regard as distinguishing the new libra- 
ry era from the old — special work with children, co- 
operation with schools, travelling libraries, etc. — it 
is evident that these, too, have come to stay. Their 
spheres are widening and their aims are diversifying, 
however, so that he who should venture to predict 
their precise status in the future would be rash. 

In fact, the library idea itself is beginning to suf- 
fer a sort of restless change that is quite distinct 
from its orderly progress. The activitjes of the li- 
brary are at present a good deal like those of the 
amoeba — stretehing out a tentacle here, withdrawing 
one there; improvising a mouth and then turning it 
into a stomach; shifting and stretching about; some- 
what vague and formless, yet instinct with life, aip- 
petite and caution, and vitalized with at least the 
germ and promise of intelligence. Such a state is 
an unpromising one for prophecy. Is this or that 
new development of activity the beginning of an 
orderly march in a straight line, or is it to be with- 
drawn or reversed to-morrow? Is our work with 
children to include much that now seems to belong 
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to the kindergarten, the museum, and the art gal- 
lery? Are our travelling library departments to 
sell books in the future as well as lend them? Are 
we to deliver books free at our user’s homes? Are 
our Boards of Education to turn over to \is the su- 
perintendence of all such work as deals with books 
and their use? Many questions like these would 
have been answered in the affirmative yesterday but 
in the negative to-day. 1 might be inclined to say 
“yes" to some of them now, when to-morrow would 
prove them out of the (i^tistiOTi. But there is one 
assertion that we can make boldly. Whatever the 
library lias tried to do or to be, wliether success or 
failure has attended it, it has never laiased to be a 
library — a keeper and purveyor of books. Whatever 
else it may undertake, W(‘ may be sure tliat this will 
continue to be its chief reason for existence, and 
that its other activities, if sucli there be, will grow 
out of this and group theiuHelves around it. Is the 
library to grow into a bookstore? i do not know, 
but if so its commercial functions are likely to be 
subsidiary. (Jertain libraries have already addl'd to 
their duties as free institutions the fund, ions of pay- 
librai'ies, and the liommercial feature has thus been 
introduced. It seems to be spri'ading, and it may 
prove an entering wedge for a system of actual sales 
to supplement that of paid loans. A powerful deter- 
rent, however, will be the influence of the book-trade. 
Following the line of least resistan<*e, the activity 
of the library as an aid to the ownership as w’ell as 
the reading of books is jierhaps more likely to mani- 
fest itself in advice than in actual trade. Mome li- 
braries are now making special idfort to give their 
readers information about book-prices, and about 
places and methods of purchase; and it seems likely 
that this kind of aid, since it can arouse no opposi- 
tion, will increase. 
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Tlie position in which we find ourselves, of op- 
position to those who make and sell books, is unfor- 
tunate. The situation has been growing more and 
more tense and it may continue so to grow, perhaps 
up to the point where all discount will be withheld 
from libraries and where new legislation may dis- 
courage importation, but I do not believe that it will 
keep on indefinitely. No one who looks into the 
matter closely can help believing that in the long 
run libraries advertise tlie book-trade and help it by 
promoting general iutei'est in literature. This view 
of the matter was taken by a majority of the New 
York Booksellers’ League at a recent dinner at 
which the question was discussed. Even purely as 
a matter of business, the library deserves special 
privileges and it will doubtless continue in some 
measure to receive them. 

It does not, however, seem probable that the 
average cost of books to a public library will ever be 
as low again as it was, say, ten years ago. In fact 
this may be said of all library expenses. Salaries 
are rising and ought to rise higher; our buildings 
are larger and finer and demand more expensive care. 
We are heating them with more costly apparatus 
and lighting them with electricity. The library of 
the future 'Will doubtless cost more to maintain in 
every item than tlie library of the past — but the pub- 
lic will receive more than the difference. 

As regards children’s work there seem to be at 
present two tendencies — one toward complete isola- 
tion and one in the opposite direction. Will our 
grandchildren, when they go to the public library, 
be segi-egated in a separate room, perhaps in a sepa- 
rate building; or will they be treated as a distinct 
class only so far as may be absolutely necessary for 
good administration? Probably complete separation 
is best for the library and best for the adults ; I hesi- 
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tate to say tliat it is best for the children. After all, 
childhood is but a stage and not a resting state at 
that — ^rather restless and progressive. Any special 
conditions that we provide for it must themselves 
be subject to constant change. In our schools the 
child passes from grade to grade. In our libraries 
the grades are only two; let us not make the leap 
from one to the other too great. I look to see special 
library work for children increase in importance, 
but with due recognition of the fact that some of the 
needs and aspirations of a “grown-up” are present 
in many a twelve-year-old and that it is better that 
the clothes of a growing child should be a size too 
large than an exact fit. 

The travelling library deserves a special word, 
because its success is indicative of the tendency to. 
bring the book and its user into closer contact. In 
New York we began, only seven years ago, to cir- 
culate a few hundred books monthly in this way 
among half a dozen schools. Now we give out near- 
ly half a million a year from nearly 500 different 
points. We hear the same tale from all sides. Ami 
the cost of circulation per book is surprisingly small. 
In New York the circulation through travelling li- 
braries is equal to that of tliree branches of the first 
class, while the number of assistants employed is 
about half the number required in one of those 
branches. The cost of operating three large branches 
in Carnegie buildings is about |40,000 yearly, where- 
as our travelling libraries for the last fiscal year 
cost us but 16400. Of course it must be remembered 
that a very large amount of the work of circulation 
in this case is done by volunteer assistants and that 
the users of the books have not the facilities and re- 
sources of a branch library — the juimber and vari- 
ety of books, the pleasant surroundings, the trained 
aid. Of course the travelling library can never take 
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tlie place of the fully equipped branch, but in supple- 
menting branch work and in reaching those who 
live in sparsely settled communities its capabilities 
are great and it may be expected that its use will in- 
crease. 

The broadening of library work illustrated by 
the successive appearance of the reference library, 
the circulating library, the delivery station, the 
branch and the travelling library suggests the 
thought that this series may be carried further in 
the future by the addition of some working plan 
that will bring the book still closer to its user. Such 
a plan would be the system in which books are de- 
livered free of charge at the houses of those w'^ho use 
them, or the provision of a real librai'y on wheels — 
a van supplied with shelving for a thousand books or 
more from which selection can be made as it moves 
about from house to house. It does not seem prob- 
able that any such device as this will be generally 
adopted for districts adequately provided with reg- 
ular libraries, but for thinly settled regions they 
may supplement or take the place of our present 
travelling or home libraries. I believe for instance, 
that a moving library of 1000 books, calling once a 
week at each house in a farming district would be 
preferable to four travelling libraries of 250 books 
each, stationed at points in the same district, al- 
though, of course, the cost would be correspondingly 
greater. 

The library’s status as an educational institution 
seems now to be well established. No one disputes 
it, and as this appears to be the chief ground on 
which its support by public funds is justified we 
may regard it as settled that the library is to con- 
tinue to play its part in public instruction. This 
part, though not so definite and positive as that of 
the school, extends over a far longer period. While 
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the library’s work is parallel and supplementary to 
that of the school in the case of those of school age, 
it must continue its work alone after its users have 
left school. Here it may settle its methods for itself, 
but in its earlier w’ork when it deals with pupils, it 
has the teachej to reckon with. The necessity for 
constant consultation and co-operation between the 
authorities of two public institutions, whose work is 
so similar and can so easily result in wasteful du- 
plication or still more wasteful conflict, is obvious. 
We need not be surprised that librairans and teach- 
ers are getting nearer together and we may confl- 
dently predict that tlie ntpprocJiemcnt will be closer 
in the future. But although the school is ceasing to 
look upon its younger sister as an interloper in tluj 
pedagogical family, there is still plenty of room fcir 
the definition of tlieir respective spheres. And we 
have no right to complain that the school is still do- 
ing much library work, when we have ourselves 
sometimes tried to do sc.hool work. I look in the fu- 
ture for the definition of two clearly separated 
spheres of activity, one filled by the library atid th(‘ 
other by the school, and for the closest co-operation 
between the two tliat is consistent with confining 
each to its own work. It is probably too much to ex- 
pect that the school will give up the custodianship 
of books. It must at least control its own text 
books, and its collection of reference works shouhl 
be complete enough to constitute a thorough guide 
and aid to proper study. But the distribution of 
supplementary reading should be the part of tin' pub- 
lic library. This and other related points are l.o b(^ 
settled, if at all, in the future by two kinds of mutual 
understandings; namely, between the governing 
boards of library and school and between librarian 
and teacher. The due definition of spheres of work 
can come only from an official agreement betwwn 
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library board and school board; helpful aid on both 
sides can come only from an official agreement be- 
tween library board and school board; helpful aid 
on both sides can come only from personal contact 
and acquaintance between teachers and library as- 
sistants — such a degree of acquaintance between 
teachers and library assistants — such a degree of ac- 
quaintance that each comes to have a practical 
knowledge of the other’s problems, trials and limita- 
tions. Most librarians have made more or less ef- 
fort in this direction; some have met with dis- 
tingnished success. We may safely predict further 
progress along this line. 

The lessons of the past and of the present all 
point to the increasing use of the library as a great 
engine of popular education, using the noun in its 
broadest sense and emphasizing the adjective. The 
library is more and more a great humanizing influ- 
ence; if this is so, nothing human must be alien to 
it. And much that is human and humanizing is 
nevertheless ephemeral. With some the implications 
of this word are wholly contemptuous. Of a day! 
Does nothing valuable pass quickly away, having 
done its little work? The day itself is a. day only 
and vanishes with the evening iind the morning; yet 
it has its part in the record of the years. So with 
“ephemeral” literature. As we liave seen, a great 
deal of what we are wont to consider as standard 
and permanent will ultimately perish. Yet be its 
life that of a year or a century, a book may plky its 
little part in the mental development of those wjio 
read it. Just at present the favorite vehicle of liter- 
ary expression is fiction. People put into stories 
w'hat they have to say of histoi'y, sociology and 
ethics; they embody in romance their theories of 
aestlietics, economics and politics. There is good 
doctrine with a poor literary setting and there are 
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paste jewels in pure gold. But taking it by and 
large the much decried deluge of modern fiction has 
undoubtedly been educative in its tendency. This is 
why I cannot yield to logic and predict the gradual 
disappearance of all but a small residuum of fiction 
from the public library. There is a tendency in that 
direction but there are some signs of a reaction. The 
seer may hope, even if he dare not predict, that the 
great public library that can afford to do so will 
continue to purchase such fiction as will intex’est or 
entertain the average person of edxication, even if it 
is to stay on the shelves but a few months. 

What will be the future distribution of libraries 
in this country? At present their numbers are large 
in the nortlieru states and comparatively small in 
the southern. Growth has been unexampled in its 
rapidity and has been stimulated by large benefac- 
tions. So far as this growth may be looked upon as 
the direct result of Mr. Oiirnegie’s gifts it may 
doubtless be regarded as abnormal, although it 
should be noted that evei‘y Carnegie building inesins 
a present and future outlay on the part of the com- 
munity in which it stands, of many times the amount 
given by the donor. Primarily, library expansion is 
the result of a popular conviction that the public li- 
brary is a public necessity. • Expansion has pro- 
ceeded in proportion to the spread of tliat convi(;- 
tion and along the lines of its progress. If there 
are fewer public libraries in the South than in the 
North it is because the need for them is not felt 
there, even if it exists. Doubtless the race problem 
is’ a powerful inhibitory influence. Two things are 
certain ; that library expansion is to go on for some 
time, and that a time will come when it must stop. 
When that time arrives, the library will have at- 
tained its majority and we shall have an opport\niity 
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to address ourselves to problems that can not be at- 
tended to during our period of growth. 

Who will use our great library of the future? 
Who uses the library of to-day? I have been asked 
that question by reporters and have been puzzled to 
answer it For whose use is the public library in- 
tended? It will be logical to answer '‘the Public, of 
course,” but there are a great many poeple who will 
give this answer wii^ mental reservations. With 
them “the Public” means some particular part of 
the public. Some think that the libraries are for the 
poor, or at any rate for those who cannot afford to 
buy books for themselves. This is a survival of the 
origin of some of our circulating libraries, which 
were originally charities. But a public foundation 
and a charitable foundation are two different things. 
Our parks are free, yet we do not object to their 
free use by the wealthy, nor do the wealthy classes 
themselves seem to shrink from it. Some again 
would limit the use of a library to students, or at all 
events to those who do not care to withdraw books 
for home use. These are people who do not believe 
in the circulating library — ^and there are stiU such. 
Others again would have the public library cater 
only to those of educated literary taste. For these 
reasons and for others it is a fact that our public li- 
braries, even those with the largest circulations, are 
not used by the entire public. Probably, however, 
they are b^g used more and more freely. In a li- 
brary that uses the two-book system it is impossible 
to tell exactly from statistics, how many persons are 
drawing from the library at one time. Assuming, 
however, that the number is proportional to the num- 
ber of books outstanding, *we find in the New York 
Public Library that it has been increasing a little 
faster of late years than the circulation. In other 
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words, individual reading has not increased, and the 
great recent increase of circulation in our library 
and presumably in others also, is due to an increase 
of readers. The size of the library’s public is there- 
fore increasing and there is no reason to suppose 
that it will not continue to do so. Of course there 
must be a limit. For instance, certain sections of 
the public will not use a library — as they will not 
use a school — in conjunction with other sections. 
This may be because of social or i^acial feeling, or 
personal uncleanliness or offensiveness, even when 
the latter is not carried to the point where the li- 
brarian can properly object to it. In such cases the 
lower element will drive out the higher. The remedy 
seems to be sought in segregation. This may b(j 
either open and acknowledged as in those southern 
cities where the library has a separate department 
for colored people, or it may be virtual, as where a. 
convenient lounging room with newspapers is i»ro- 
vided for the tramp element, sometimes with the 
privilege of smoking. In large cities the branch li- 
brary system acts in the same way. The character of 
the card-holders is determined by that of the sur- 
roiinding district and w(^ thus get practically scipa- 
rate libraries for separate sections of the community. 
I look to see this separation proceed to a somewhat 
greater degree, not perhai)s systematically bxit auto- 
matically and almost involuntarily. In spite of the 
apparent con(!(«si<)n to class feeling, it will certainly 
increas(! tlui aggregate nse of the library and thus 
make it more truly a ivuhlic institution. So far as 
■tiic branch system is concerned, of course, this is 
only one of the ways in which it increawjs tint size 
of the library’s public. Even in a section wUer(! the 
population is perfet-tly homogeneous, more i)(H)ple 
will always be served by two libraries than by om*. 
The number of briinch library systems is rapidly in- 
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creasing and the prospects are that the greatest pos- 
sible use is to be made of them in the future. And 
they will be made up of true branches. Delivery 
stations have their uses, but they can never take the 
place of buildings with permanent stocks of books 
and all the conveniences of a separate library. Where 
a branch building is also a delivery station, as it al- 
ways should be, that is, where the users of a branch 
are allowed to draw on the stock of the Central Li- 
brary or of the other branches, it is found that the 
branch use vastly exceeds the station use. In our 
own library a branch that circulates 500 to 1000 of 
its own books daily will give out only two or three 
from other branches. This is sufficiently indicative 
of the preferences of the public, and iii a matter of 
this kind public preference will ultimately govern. 
These branch libraries vpll have limited stocks of 
books, mostly, though not entirely, on open shelves, 
and will include small reference collections which 
will be more important as the branch is farther re- 
moved from the central library. These predictions, 
it seems to me, are all warranted by present tenden- 
cies. 

How will the future library be governed and ad- 
ministered? The governing body at present is al- 
most universally a board of trustees who are men of 
standing and responsibilify but usually without ex- 
pert knowledge. These are sometimes semi-inde- 
pendent and sometimes under th6 direct control of 
their municipal government. The present tendency 
seems to be to minimize municipal control but to in- 
crease the number of governing bodies subject to it. 
In other words private libraries are doing more pub- 
lic work than formerly under contract with munici- 
palities, becoming thereby subject to the control of 
the city or town but not so closely as to bring poli- 
tics into the management. This state of things is 
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so desirable that we may expect it to be multiplied 
in the future. As regards the lay or inexpert char- 
acter of the governing board, though it is looked up- 
on by some as objectionable, it is shared by the libra- 
ry with great numbers of other public and semi-pub- 
lic institutions. Such a board may be regarded as 
representative of the great lay public, on whose be- 
half the institution must be operated, and whose 
members are interested in results rather tlian in the 
special methods by which these results may be ob- 
tained. That the members of such a board should 
be mere figure-heads is certainly not to be desired; 
that they should, either as individuals or collective- 
ly, take part in the details of administration is 
equally undesirable. Q'here are boards that are do- 
ing the one or the other of these things, but the ten- 
dency is to lean neither in the direction of laxity nor 
of undue interference — to require definite results 
and to hold the librarian strictly responsible for the 
attainment of those results, leaving him to employ 
his own methods. 

And the librarian of the future; who and 
what will he he? The difference between ilui 
modern librarian and him of the old school has 
often been the subject of comment. The librarian 
nowadays is less the scholar and more the man of 
affairs. Is change to go on in this direction? Ther(^ 
are rather, it seems to me, signs of a reaction. Per- 
haps reaction is hardly the word. The librarian, 
while keeping in touch with the times, is reaching 
back for a little of the spirit of the old-time custo- 
dian and incorporating it with his own. Is it too 
much to hope that the heads of our future libraries, 
will keep in the forefront of library progress, alert 
to appreciate the popxilar need and to respond to it, 
may yet have something of the sweet and gentle 
spirit of the 0I4 scholars who used to preside over 
our storehouses of books? 
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Who are to be the assistants in our library of the 
future? At present our staffs are recruited from the 
following sources: 

(1) The library schools. The best of these have 
supplied chiefly the heads of the smaller libraries, 
and heads of departments or assistants of the higher 
grades in the larger libraries. Few heads of the 
large libraries ^e school-graduates and few lower- 
grade assistants. There are, however, schools of the 
second class whose graduates have gone into the 
lower grades both in small and large institutions. 

(2) Apprentice classes, generally formed to in- 
struct untrained persons in the work of a particular 
library, so that those who enter its low'er grades may 
be at least partially fitted for their w’ork. The best 
of these rise by promotion to the upper grades. 

(3) Appointment of totally untrained persons. 
If such persons are thoroughly well educated they 
may enter the work in the higher grades or even as 
the heads of libraries. . If not they generally enter 
at the bottom, although of course some obtain high-' 
er positions through political or local influence. 

This, I believe, states the situation fairly. What 
are the tendencies? There can be no doubt that the 
library school is growing in favor. The increasing 
numbers of those who apply for school courses, the 
raising of requirements, both for entrance and for 
graduation, the second class schools that have 
sprung up in limitation of those of higher grade, 
making necessary the appointment of committees by 
various library bodies to examine and report on 
them — all point in this direction. At the same time 
we have had •numerous instances, of late, of the se- 
lection of non-graduates to fill high library positions 
and at least one instance of frank statement on the 
part of a librarian of acknowledged eminence, in 
favor of taking college men of ability into the libra- 
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17 immediately ou graduation, instead of putting 
them through a library school. The library schools 
aim, and very properly so, at occupying the same 
position toward the library profession that the medi- 
cal and law schools do toward the medical and legal 
professions. Statistics show that they liave not yet 
reached that position. Still, it is probable that they 
will continue to approximate to it as a limit. In the 
future, more and more of the liigher library posi- 
tions will doubtless be filled by library-school gradu- 
ates — and so also will more of the lower positions. 
When the demand for assistants in the higher grades 
begins to slacken, proportionately to the supply, as 
it is sure to do some day, the library school gradu- 
ates will be willing to enter the library force in the 
lower grade, and will thus crowd out the untrained 
or partially trained applicants to some extent. They 
may even make the apprentice (*lass a superfluity, in 
which case I am sun^ librarians will abandon it 
without a sigh. 

In these .somewhat desultory fore(!asta the object 
of the ])rophet has been not so much to impress Tip- 
on others his own beliefs as to stimulate a taste for 
prophecy — a desire to glaiuio over the rail and see 
which way the current is setting. Without being 
fatalists, we may hold that there aris (au-tain great 
teiidencies in human affairs, vast social (uirrents, 
against which it is well-nigh hopeless to struggle. 
Those who desire to accomplish results must work 
with these currents, not against them. Suc.cess has 
almost always been won in this way. Even when a 
few bold spirits have seemed to stem and turn hack 
the whole tide, it will generally be fonyd that an tin- 
seen undercurrent was in their favor. Learn there- 
fore to judge of the currents; so shall we avoid the 
rocks and shoals and bring our craft safely to port. 
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Is the love of books a proper or necessary qualifi- 
cation for one who is to care for books and to see 
that they do the work for which they were made? 
First, let ns ask a question or two. What is the 
love of books; and what is there in books that one 
may love? The same question might be asked and 
answered of the love of human beings; for between 
it and the love of books there are curious analogies. 
Of what, then, do man and book severally consist as 
objects of interest and affection? 

First of all there is the man himself, the ego, 
the soul — which cannot indeed exist on this earth 
without its material embodiment, but which most of 
us realize is in some way distinct from that embodi- 
ment. So the book has its soul. The ideas or facts 
that it sets forth, though dependent for their influ- 
ence on the printed page, exist independently of that 
page and make the book what it is. Next we have the 
material embodiment; that without which the man 
or the book could not exist for us; which is a neces- 
sary part of him or it, but necessary only because it 
is the vehicle through which man or book may be 
known by the senses. The body of the book is thus 
so' much, and only so much, of its material part, its 
paper and its ink, as is necessary to present the con- 
tents properly to the eye. Lastly, we have the cloth- 
ing of man and of book, having the function of pro- 
tection or of decoration, or both; in the case of the 

* Kead before the New York State Library Association, Twilight 
Park, September, 1906. 
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book tbe protective cover, often highly decorated, 
and so much of interior elaboration as cannot be said 
to be strictly necessary to the presentation of the 
idea. The “body” and the clothing of the book, let 
it be noted, are not strictly separable as are those of 
the man. The line between them may be drawn in 
different places by different people. The same illus- 
tration, we will say, may be considered by one read- 
er an absolutely necessary part of the book — an or- 
gan of its body — while to another it is bxit an orna- 
mental embellisliment — ^a decorative gewgaw. In 
spite of tliis vagueness, however, there is here an un- 
deniable distinction between those niateiual parts of 
the book that are necessary to its existence .and tliose 
that merely embellish it or protect it 

The book therefore, like the man, is made up of 
soul, body and clothes. Which of tliese is the entity 
that may be loved? Now there are many kinds of 
lovers and many kinds of love. The belle of the ball 
may be surrounded with admirers, but if clad in rags 
and seated in a gutter she might excite no favorable 
notice. Still more may a pretty face be loved when 
it has no mental or spiritual (pialities behind it. 
Yet these types of affection are inferior — no one 
would deny it. In like manner those who love the 
book merely for its fine clothes, who rejoice in lux- 
urious binding and artistic illumination, and even 
those who dwell chiefly on its fine paper and careful 
typography, are but inferior lovers of books. The 
one loves his book for its clothes, and the other for 
its bodily perfection; neither cares primarily for its 
contents, its soul. 

Now the true lover is he who loves the soul — 
who sees beyoxid clothes and bodily attributes, and 
cherishes nobility of character, strength of intellect, 
loftiness of purpose, sweetness of disposition, stead- 
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fastness of attachment — ^those thousand qualities 
that go to make up personality. All these the book 
has, like the man or the woman — ^for is it not the 
essence of its writer? Your true book-lover would 
rather have a little old dog’s-eared copy of his favor- 
ite author, soiled and torn by use, with binding gone, 
and printed on bad paper with poorer type and 
worse ink, than a mediocre production that is a typo- 
graphic and artistic masterpiece. 

And yet we call the collector of fine binding and 
rare editions a “book-lover,” to the exclusion of the 
one who loves truly and devotedly. The true book- 
lover wants to get at the soul of his book; the false 
one may never see it. He may even refrain from cut- 
ting the leaves of the rare first edition that he has 
just bought, in doing which he is like the ignorant 
mother who sews her child up in his clothes for the 
winter — ^nay, worse; for you cannot sew up the 
child’s soul. 

Now let there be no misunderstanding. As the 
true lover would have his mistress beautiful — ^nay. 
as she is beautiful to his eyes, whatever she may be 
to others, and as he would, if he could, clothe her 
in silks and adorn her with gems, so the true book- 
lover need not be and is not adverse to having his 
favorite author sumptuously set forth ; he would rath- 
er than not see his books properly and strongly print- 
ed and bound; his love for the soul need not interfere 
with proper regard for the body and its raiment. 
And here is where the love of the book has an advan- 
tage over the affection whose object is a person. In 
spite of the advertisements of the beauty doctors, a 
homely face can rarely be made beautiful; but the 
book may be embodied and clothed as we will ; it is 
the same, however printed and bound, to him who 
loves it for its contents. 
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Thus it will be seen that when I speak in general 
ot “a love of books’’ I mean not a love of their typog- 
raphy, their illustration, or their bindings, but of 
their contents; a love of the universal mind of hu- 
manity as enshrined in print ; a love of the method of 
recording ideas in written speech, as contrasted with 
their presentation in the spoken tongrie — a love of 
ideas and ideals as so recorded. Such a love of books 
is pre-eminently a characteristic of civilized man. It 
is not synonymous with a love of knowledge — the 
savage who never saw a book may have that; it is not 
even the same as a love of recorded knowledge, for 
knowledge may be recorded in other ways — in the 
brain by oral repetition, in sculptured memorials, 
in mere piles of stone. It is a love of the ideas of 
men recorded in a particular way, in the, particular 
way that has commended itself to civilized man as 
best. 

The very existence of a library presuppoS(?s such 
a love of books. No one who had not an affection 
for the printed records of his race would care to pos- 
sess them, much less to collect and preserve them. 
It would seem, then, that a love of books should be 
not only a qualification but an absolute prerequisite 
for entrance upon librarianship. By iTiquiring how 
and why it has come to be regarded as a non-essen- 
tial or as of secondary importance, we may perhaps 
learn something. 

A young woman comes to me to sisk for library 
work ; and when I demand sternly, “Have you train- 
ing or experience?” she timidly answers, “No; but 
I’m very fond of books.” I smile; you all smile in 
like case. Why do we smile? What business have 
we to underrate such a fundamental qualification 
and exalt above it mere technicalities? The ability 
to acquire these technicalities exists in ten persons 
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where the ability to love books as they should be 
loved is found in one. If the love so avowed is real, 
even if it is only potential, not actual, our feeling in 
its presence should be one of reverence, not amuse- 
ment. It should prove the candidate fit, perhaps not 
for immediate appointment, but for preliminary 
training with a view to -appointment in the future. 

If it is real ! Candor compels me to confess that, 
like some other avowals of love, that of a love for 
books does not always ring true. “What have you 
read?” I once asked one of these self-styled book- 
lovers. She fixed me with her eye and after a mo- 
ment's impressive pause she replied “Deep thought!” 
I mentally marked her as a false lover. Proud par- 
ents relate how their progeny in childhood would 
rather peruse E. S. Ellis than play and pore over Al- 
ger than eat — this as irrefragable proof of fitness for 
a library career. Consideration of eases like these 
makes us wonder whether the smile is so much out 
of the way after all. Does the true book-lover public- 
ly announce her affection in the hope of gain? 
Does she not rather, like Shakespeare's maid, “never 
tell her love?” It is to be feared that some of these 
people are confusing a love of books with a love of 
reading. They are not the same thing. Some per- 
sons enjoy the gentle mental exercise of letting a 
stream of more or less harmless ideas flow through 
their brains — continuously in and continuously out 
again — apprehending them one after another in lazy 
fashion, and then dismissing them. The result is a 
degree of mental friction, but no permanent intellec- 
tual acquisition. How much of our own reading is 
of this kind I shudder to contemplate. Far be it 
from me to condemn it; it has its uses; it is an ex- 
cellent cure for wakefulness after a busy day; but 
it no more indicates or stimulates a love for books 
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than shaking hands with a thoTisand callers makes 
it possible tor the Governor or the President to 
claim them all as intimate friends. 

A real love for books, after all, is betrayed ra- 
ther than announced; it shows itself in the chance 
remark, the careless action, jiist as another kind of 
love may show itself in a glance or a word. 

I believe this to be the reason wliy a love for 
books is so little considered among the modern quali- 
fications of librarianship ; it api)cars in acts, not in 
words; it cannot be ascertahied by asking questions. 
He who protests that he has it must needs be an ob- 
ject of suspicion. And yet I venture to say that if 
any librarian has made a conspicuous sinteess of his 
work, apart from the mere mechanics of it, he has 
achieved that success primarily and notably through 
love of hooks. This I assert to be the (;ase down to 
the assistant of lowest grade. 

To be good, w'ork must be \uigrudging. And 
though other things than love for one’s tixsk may 
make one willing to do it and able to do it well, in- 
telligent interest is al'ways a prime factor in secur- 
ing the best results. 

And love of one’s work becomes a very simple mat- 
ter when there is love of the subject matter of that 
work. Those who lament that they are doomed to 
drudgery should remember that drudgery is subjec- 
tive. All work consii^ts of a series of acts which taken 
apart from their relationships are unimportant and 
uninteresting, but which acquire iin])ortauce and in- 
terest from those relationships. It is so also with 
sports. Think how childish are the mere acta of 
striking a hall with a racket or of kicking an inflated 
leather sphere over a cross-bar! Yet in their proper 
sequence with other acts they may be the object of 
the breathless interest or enthusiasm of Uiousands 
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|of spectators. And if this may be the case with a 
mere game, how much more so with an occupation 
that is part of the world’s life! To dip a brush in 
color and draw it across a canvas is a simple act, yet 
such acts in their sequence may produce a work of 
art. Here the workman understands the position 
and value of each act in the sequence; hence he is not 
apt to feel it as drudgery. Drudgery is work in 
which' the elementary acts are performed unintelli- 
gently, with little or no appreciation of their position 
in the scheme of things, as when a day laborer toils 
at digging a hole in the ground without the slightest 
knowledge of its purpose, not caring, indeed, whether 
it is to be a post-hole or a grave. But to the man who 
is searching for buried treasure the digging ceases 
to be drudgery ; he knows what he is about, and every 
shovelful as it is lifted brings him nearer to possible 
gold and gems. To change drudgery into interested 
labor, therefore, realize what you are doing; know 
its relation to what has gone before and what is to 
come ; understand what it is you are working on and 
what you are working for. Learn to love that some- 
thing; and all that you can do to shape it, to increase 
its usefulness and to bring it into new relationships 
will have a vivid interest to you. 

What could be duller than the act of writing in 
a book, hour after hour, certain particulars regard- 
ing other books, the author’s name, the title, the pub- 
lisher, the size, the price? But if you love those vol- 
umes, individually or geuerically, and if you realize 
that what you are doing is a necessary step in the 
work of making their contents accessible and useful 
— of leading others to love them as you have learned 
to do — then and only then, it seems to me, does such 
a task as accessioning become full of interest. And 
so it is with every one of the thousand acts that 
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make up the daily work of a library assistaut. I am 
saying nothing new ; you know and we all know that 
the laborer who does his work well is he who does it 
con amore. The wage-earner may labor primarily 
to support himself and his family, but he will never 
really earn his living unless Ids work is of a kind 
that can command his whole-lieai'ted interest — un- 
less he likes it and takes pride in doing it well. This 
is why the love of hooks — an intelligent interest in 
literature and in the world’s written records — ^is so 
fundamental a necessity for a librarian. 

It should be emphasized that one may love books 
even if some of the great masterpieces leave him cold, 
just as one may love humanity though Alexander and 
Ciesar, we will say, do not happen to stir his enthu- 
siasm. One may even, in a way, love books when that 
love is expended on what is by nature ephemeral, so 
long as it is lovable and excellent. Perishability 
and excellence are not contraries by any means. 
Indeed, I heard a painter once, indignant because his 
art had been characterized as less perinaiumt than 
sculpture, with implied derogation, assert that all 
beauty is of its nature perisliabb^. If this be so, a 
thing of beauty, instead of being a joy forever, is a 
passing pleasure and the more evaiuiscent as it nears 
perfection. This thesis could hardly be successfully 
maintained, and yet I conceive that it has iji it an 
element of truth. There are critics who refuse to 
admire anything in art that has not in it tlie ehmnujts 
of permanency. A sunset they will ackuowledg<i to 
be beautiful, though fl<}eting, but its artistic portray- 
al, they say, must be lasting. An idea, a passion, 
may be fine, even when forgotten in a moment, but 
if enshrined in literary form it must be worth pre- 
serving forever or they regard it as without value. 
These people are confusing mere durability with 
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beauty. “Is anything that doesn’t last three years 
a book?” asks Mr. Carnegie. We might as well re- 
fuse to admire a flower because it fades over night, 
or turn from our daily food because it is incapable 
of retaining indefinitely its savor and nutritious 
qualities. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
a thing may possess beauty and’ usefulness in a high 
degree to-day and lose them both to-morrow. That 
is an excellent reason for discarding it then, but not 
for spurning it now. What is cast into the oven of 
oblivion to-morrow may to-day be arrayed, beyond all 
the glories of Solomon, in aptness of allusion and in 
fitness of application. 

Much of the best that appears in the daily press 
is of this kind. Along with a good deal that is wor- 
thy of long life, there is a host of admirable mate- 
rial in the ephemeral paragraphs that we are accus- 
tomed to despise. We may despise them, but still we 
read ; and nothing that is read with interested atten- 
tion by fifty millions of people is really de^icable. 
The average newspaper writer may well be content 
to toss off paragraphs for us; he need not care who 
constructs our leading editorials. The infiuence of 
the paragraph is incomparably the greater; it has the 
raciness of the soil, shrewd wit driven home with our 
native exaggeration and the sting of the epigram. 
And much of that which is bound between covers has 
this peculiar aroma of journalism — ^its fitness to-day, 
its staleness to-morrow. This sort of thing may be 
badly done or it may be well done — ^inconceivably 
apt, dainty and well-flavored. If it is of the best, 
why may we not love it, though it be to-moirow as 
flat as toe sparkling wine without its gaseous bril- 
liancy? 

To those who have been accustomed to books from 
childhood, who have lived with them and among 
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them, who constantly read them and read about 
them, they seem to be a part of the natural order of 
things. It is something of a shock then when we 
awake, as we all must occasionally, to the realization 
that to a very large proportion of our population, 
supposedly educated, they are a thing apart — ped- 
antic, useless,' silly; to be borne with during a few 
years of schooling and then cast aside ; to be studied 
perfunctorily but never to be read. When the statis- 
tics of reading are analyzed I believe we shall be 
startled, not by the great increase in it, notable and 
indubitable as this is, but at the enormous amount 
of progress that still remains to be made before the 
use of books by our people indicates any real general 
interest in them and appreciation of them. An atti- 
tude toward books that is very general is indicated 
by a series of cartoons which has now been running 
for several years in a New York evening paper — & 
proof that its subject must strike a responsive chord, 
for the execution of the pictures is beneath contempt. 
It is entitled “Book-Taught Bilkins,” and it sets 
forth how on one occasion after another Bilkins re- 
lies on the information that he finds in a book — and 
meets with a disaster. This is a trifle, but it is one 
of those straws that tell which way the wind blows. 
A presumably intelligent man, a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools, occupying a position under the city, re- 
cently remarked to one of our library people that he 
spent his holidays usually at one of the nearby rec- 
reation parks. “Why don’t yon go sometimes to 
one of the branches of the public library?” he was 
asked. He laughed and said, “I’ve never read a book 
yet, and I don’t think I’ll start now.” How many 
are there like him? We are educating them by thou- 
sands. They leave school with no interest in books, 
without the slightest appreciation of what books 
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mean — certainly with no love for them. To these 
people hooks are but the vehicles and symbols of a 
hateful servitude. Perhaps this is inevitable; if it 
is, all that we can say is that far from “continuing 
the work of the schools,” as we are often told is our 
function, we may often have to undo a part of it, 
which consists in creating an attitude of hostility 
toward books and reading. Can this be done by those 
who do not appreciate and care for literature? 

I do not want to be considered pessimistic. This 
lack of interest in books I believe to be noticeable 
largely because we have changed our whole attitude 
toward the relationship of literature to the people. 
Love for books used to be regarded as properly con- 
fined to a class ; that the bulk of people did not care 
for literature was no more significant than the fact 
that they had never tasted pate de foie gras. Now we 
consider that every one ought to love books — and 
the fact that vast numbers of people do not, no longer 
seems natural to us. That these people are begin- 
ning to show an interest, and that the ranks of the 
indifferent are growing slowly less, I firmly believe; 
and it is my opinion that the public library is no in- 
considerable factor in the change. Some, it is true, 
are beginning to care for books by caring for poor 
and trashy books. These, however, are on the right 
road; they are on their way up; it is our business 
not to despise them, but to help them up further. 
Can we do it without having ourselves a proper ap- 
preciation of what is good in books? 

But can a love for books be taught? To those who 
have the aptitude for it, it certainly can. In other 
cases it cannot. To those who have it in them, how- 
ever, appreciation for the beautiful may certainly 
be awakened by precept and example. I have in 
mind a farmer in the Virginia mountains, dwelling 
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in a lovely region, but among a rural population 
without the slightest appreciation of the beauties ol 
nature. This particular man had worked for years 
in and about a summer camp and had thus associated 
with people from the city whose appreciation of the 
fine prospects from cliff and summit was unusually 
keen. In time he actually came to feel such appre- 
ciation himself, and he would spend the whole of his 
rare holidays on a rocky peak 4000 feet above the 
sea, drinking in the beauties of the scene and eagerly 
pointing them out to his tousle-headed children, all 
of whom he took with him. None of that brood will 
cease to love nature, I am sure, and their lives will 
be sweeter and better for it. In like fashion, associa- 
tion with people who appreciate good books will 
awaken a similar love in many an unpromising mind. 
Mere contact with the books themselves may do it, 
and so our open shelves have brought it to thousands, 
but the additional influence of a sympathetic human 
mind will hasten it wonderfully. The busy assistant 
at the desk may have a chance to say but a single 
word. Shall that word relate to the mechanics of 
librarianship — the charging system, the application 
form, the shelf -arrangement — or shall it convey in 
some indefinable way the fact that here is a body of 
workers, personally interested in books and eager to 
arouse or foster such an interest in others? 

But how may one tell whether the true love of 
books is in him? To detect it in another, as already 
noted, requires more than a brief acquaintance. But 
to test oneself is easier. What would the world be 
to you without books? Could you go on living your 
life, physically and mentally, even as you do now, if 
the whole great series, from big to little, from old, to 
new, from the Bible and Shakespeare down to the 
latest povel, were utterly wiped away? If you can 
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truthfully say that such a cataclysm would make no 
dilference to you, then you certainly do not love 
books. If the loss of them, or of some part of them — 
even the least — would leave a void in your life, then 
you have that love in greater or less degree, in finer 
or coarser quality. Let us pity those who have it 
not. And as for you who have it, you surely have not 
only a fundamental qualification for librarianship, 
hut that which will make, and does make, of you bet- 
ter men and women. Let us perfect ourselves in all 
the minutiae of our profession, let us study how to 
elevate it and make it more effective, but let us not 
forget the book, without which it would have no ex- 
istence. Possibly the librarian who reads is lost, 
but the librarian who has never read, or who, having 
read, has imbibed from reading no feeling toward 
books but those of dislike or indifference, is surely 
worse than lost — he has, so far as true librarianship 
goes, never existed. 




THE LIBEAEY AS THE EDUCATIONAL 
CENTEE OF A TOWN 


In using this expression it is not intended to im- 
ply that the library is, or should be, the only place in 
a town where educational processes are going on — 
perhaps not even the principal place. The center of 
a circle is not the whole circle; its area is zero,, it is 
simply a point so related to other parts of the figure 
as to give it supreme importance. The center of a 
wheel, through which the axle passes, is not the whole 
wheel, but around it the whole wheel turns. So the 
educational functions of a town library, while they 
may not bulk lai^e in a catalog, should be so related 
to those of other institutions in the community as to 
give it peculiar importance and authority. 

It is not necessary here to remark that education 
is what its name implies — a drawing out, a develop- 
ment of potentialities. Because it is this, and only 
this, it will never make a Shakespeare or a Newton 
out of one who has it not “in him,” as the idiom so 
well runs, to become one or the other. Because it is 
this, there are men who do have in them potentiali- 
ties of usefulness, perhaps even of greatness, but who 
for lack of it, die undeveloped; “mute” and “inglor- 
ious.” 

From the moment when the new-born babe feels 
the contact of the outer world, through his organs of 
sense, tibat contact begins to develop his possibilities. 
Here education begins,, and it ceases only with the 
stoppage of all functions at death. When it has 
gone on so far that a contact is established with other 
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human minds, this development takes a special turn 
that differentiates it from any training that the lower 
animals receive — that makes it a link in the educa- 
tion of the race. Still further is this accentuated 
when the child begins to have access to the printed 
records of the race in the shape of books. 

Books, or no books, his educational development 
goes on, at home, among his playmates, in his chosen 
work in shop, farm or office, hut the use of books 
gives it a wider relationship — a broader outlook. 
This relation of our formal intellectual records to 
education which is emphasized especially during the 
period of attendance at school or college, makes a 
storehouse of books of peculiar value and importance 
to a community. Especially should the existence of 
such a collection direct the attention of every person 
in the community to the fact that the use of books to 
develop the mind and broaden the possibilities does 
not properly end with the close of the school life. It 
is the misfortune of the school, in too many instances, 
that its work engenders a hatred of books instead of 
a love for them. Play, we are told, is “work that you 
don’t have to do.” It is the merit of the library ^at 
there is no . compulsion about its use. We dislike 
what is forced upon us, but the study which is the 
hardest of work in a school may become recreation 
when one is free to follow the line of inclination 
among the books of a well-made collection. In this 
way the post-scholastic education, if we may call it 
so, which lasts as long as the life, is kept in touch 
with the written records, instead of casting those 
records aside and proceeding haphazard wholly on so- 
called “practical” lines. The teachers express this, 
when they admit the public library at all into the 
educational pantheon, by saying that it may “con- 
tinue the work of the school.” This is a one-sided way 
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of looking at the matter — as one-sided as it would be 
to say that the function of the school is to prepare 
people for the use of the public library — a statement 
no less and no more true than the other. The proper 
way to put it is that the school and the library have 
closely related educational functions, both employing 
largely the written records of previous attainment, 
but the school concentrating its influence on a short 
period of peculiar susceptibility, with the aid of en- 
forced personal discipline and exposition, while the 
library works without such opportunities, but also 
freed from these limitations. Thus the library uses 
books as a means of development, not with the aid of 
personal influence, but without taskmasters; not 
without discipline, but without compulsion. During 
the years of school attendance, it works with the 
school, and it recognizes the fact that its use is a 
habit best acquired early. This is the reason for our 
separate rooms for children, with their special col- 
lections and trained assistants, and also for our ef- 
forts to co-ordinate the child’s reading with his school 
work. We are not trying to set up a rival education- 
al ^steni, which by its superior attractiveness may di- 
vert the attention of the child from school; we are 
merely seeing that our young people may become ac- 
customed to use books properly, to love them 4early 
and to look upon the place where they are housed as 
in some sense an intellectual refuge through life. ' 
This closeness of contact with a public collection 
of books is largely a modern idea. In ancient times 
the safeguarding and preservation of the individual 
book was far more important than it is today. Great- 
er public security, and especially the improvement in 
methods of d\tplication, have now made such care 
unnecessary, except in the case of volumes kept as 
curiosities, or for occasional use. The book that 
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does tlie most for popular education is not kept be- 
hind bars, but sent out broadcast for free use, short- 
ly perishing in the flesh to be reincarnated in fresh 
paper, type and binding. Sending out books for home 
use has added enormously to the educational value 
of the library and to the good done by books-— to the 
number of points of contact of mind with mind. 
Along the same line has been the development of 
subsidiary centers of distribution — ^branch libraries, 
traveling libraries, delivery stations. All these have 
added to the tendency to look upon the public libra- 
ry as a center of municipal education. In many 
communities it is being looked to now as such a cen- 
ter in matters having no direct connection with 
books. It is a museum on a small scale; a lecture 
bureau ; the maker, sometimes the publisher, of lists 
and bibliographies. In old times the local collector 
of minerals or of prints turned over his crystals or 
his pictures to the school; now, as likely as not, he 
gives them to the library. It is better, tliat he 
should; for in the educational life of the individual, 
the school comes and goes, but the library goes on 
forever. 

It is this capacity of the modern library to reach 
out beyond its own walls in many diflEerent directions 
that makes it proper for us to speak of it as a center. 
In a similar way the physicist speaks of centers of 
force. And as a body exerting attraction or repul- 
sion — a magnetic pole, an electrified sphere, a gravi- 
tating particle — ^is surrounded by a field of force 
which is very real, though invisible, so there are in- 
visible lines that connect sxich an intellectual center 
as the library with every interest in the community. 
We recognize this in our colloquial speech. Did you 
never hear of a network of branch libraries? Yet on 
a map they show merely a system of dots. The net- 
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work is formed of the commingling fields of force, 
which together enmesh the community in a web of in- 
tellectual influences. And as an ordinary force has 
two aspects, so the influences radiating from our li- 
brary centers are directed both from and toward 
them. The up-to-date library strikes out toward every 
member of the community and it strives to draw each 
one to itself. It sends its books into every home, its 
helpful aids to reading and to study, its library news 
and gossip in the local paper : but on the other hand, 
its cozy rooms, its well-stocked reference shelves, its 
willing and pleasant attendants exert on every man, 
woman and child in the community an intellectual 
attraction, and having let them taste of the delights 
it has to offer sends him out again as a willing mis- 
sionary to lure in others. By such methods should 
the library strive to be a cent^ of mental develop- 
ment in a community ; by such methods is it succeed- 
ing, for no other center can vie with it in the univer- 
sality of its appeal, whether we follow the individual 
from birth to death, or regard- the various members 
of a community as they exist at one specified time. 

But there is another sense in which the library 
should be and is able to serve as the intellectual cen- 
ter of a community. A community’s moral and in- 
tellectual status is not simply the sum of that of its 
component members. This is true of all aggregates 
where the components are interrelated in any way. 
In all such cases the properties of the whole depend, 
it is true, on the properties of the components, but 
not by simple addition. The taste of common salt is 
not the taste of sodium added to that of chlorine; the 
feelings, thoughts and acts of any aggregate of men 
may be quite different from those of the men taken 
individually. This is true whether the aggregate be 
simply a body of spectators in a theater, mutually 
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related only by the fact of their common presence in 
the place, or an association, or the members of a mu- 
nicipal community. The human aggregate is in all 
cases less advanced than the individual; it is more 
primitive in its emotions, its morals, its acts. This 
might be expected, since the formal group, of what- 
ever kind, began its evolution later than the individ- 
ual. A communily’s moral sense is thus less advanced 
than that of its members; it will lie, swindle and 
steal, when they would hesitate to do so; it will re- 
sort to violence sooner than they. Its intellectual 
ability is also less; its business transactions are 
looser; its appreciation of artistic values is inferior. 

The education of a grouj) of men, as a group, is 
thus something different from . the education of its 
individual members. In the case of a loose group, 
such as an audience, it could not be attempted ; with 
a group dwelling together and bound by ties of blood 
and common interest it is not only possible but quite 
worth while. 

Of course it must be understood that whatever 
educates the individual also helps to educate the com- 
munity; but when, as is almost always the case, the 
community lags behind, something may be done to 
bring its ideals, feelings and acts nearer to the indi- 
vidual standard, even without altering the latter. 

Now we have already been reminded by Prof. Vin- 
cent of Chicago university that the library may act 
as the social memory; the town library should there- 
fore be emphatically the municipal memory. And as 
memory is the basis of our intellectual life, so a com- 
munal memory of this kind will serve as the basis of 
the community’s intellectual life and as a means 
through which it may be fostered and advanced. As 
the individual looks back with interest on his own 
personal history and refreshes his recollection by 
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means of family portraits, old letters, diaries, scrap- 
books and material of all kinds, so the community 
should retain consciousness of the continuity of its 
own history by keeping in the public library full 
records of similar import — ^fdes of all local publica- 
tions, printed memorabilia of all kinds, material for 
local history, even to the point of imagined trivial- 
ity; even private letters, when these bear in any way 
on the community life.' The legal and political his- 
tory, or, at last, its dry bones, is locked up in the of- 
ficial archives or the town or city; we need, in addi- 
tion, an intellectual and social hall of records out of 
which the delver in local history may clothe this skel- 
eton with flesh and blood. 

A man with a memory has the basis for a mind and 
a conscience ; so a community with this kind of a col- 
lective memory is much more 'apt than another to 
develop collective intelligence and collective morality. 
It may be asserted, not as a figure of speech, but as a 
cold fact, that a community whose citizens look back 
upon an honorable history with- records preserved in 
an accessible place, ought to be much less likely to 
sanction a trolley steal or to wink-at 'official graft. 

In a recent striking address. Prof. William James 
has called attention to the importance of the things 
that may serve to unlock stores of reserve energy. 
When the runner’s fatigue has increased up to a cer- 
tain point he all at once gets, as we say, his “second 
wind” — something to enable him to draw on a re- 
serve energy. These reserves. Prof. James tells us, we 
all possess, especially in matters of the intellect and 
morals; they may be unlocked by ideas, sentiments 
or objects. The ideas represented by such phrases — 
catchwords, if you choose to call them so — as love, 
mother, home, liberty, church, the old flag ; righteous- 
ness, civic duty — have had a power in setting energy 
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free and accomgMsliing re,sults, tliat is beyond esti- 
mation. In regarding the library as a center of mu- 
nicipal education we make it a storehouse of objects 
and records, with their associated ideas and senti- 
ments, that are competent to act in just this way. A 
man who feels that he is a “citizen of no mean city,” 
who has been made to realize it from earliest child- 
hood, whose mind turns habitually to the storehouse 
that has done most to make him realize it, is a nobler 
man, and the community of which he is a part is a 
nobler community, than if such a place were non-ex- 
istent, or if its records and associations were scat- 
tered and unheeded. This is a most cogent reason 
for making the library the intellectual center of the 
town, as the town hall is the political and the church 
the religious center; for seeing in it not alone a col- 
lection of books, however good, that are given out to 
those who ask for them but a means for guiding and 
leading the town’s intellectual progress, for turning 
it from trivialities to what is worth while, caring for 
the children’s reading, stimulating public thought by 
lectures, endeavoring by every legitimate means to 
attract toward it the public eye in regard to all things 
that contribute to individual and civic development 
The most important part of our education, says 
Emil Beich, we gain after we are twenty-five years 
old. We cannot prevent the acquisition of such a 
post-graduate education by every young man and 
young woman in the town. The question is not: 
Shall the mind he trained? Shall character be de- 
veloped? It is rather. How and by what means shall 
the development go on? Under what auspices shall 
it take place and toward what end shall it point? 
Shall it deal in trivialities and end in vacuity? Shall 
it impart insincerity, dishonesty, uncleanlinesa? 
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Shall its product be a useless citizen, an indifferent 
one, a positively harmful one? 

The answers to these questions depend on the 
home, the church, the school — score, perhaps, of 
minor civic societies. Let us at the very center of 
the town^s mental and moral life erect an institution, 
which, having as its basal object the collection, pres- 
ervation and' popularization of the records of what 
has been worth while in the past, may serve also as 
a support to what is good in the present, and a lad- 
der on which the community may mount to still bet- 
ter things in the future. Is this too large, too serious 
a view to take of the importance of the public libra- 
ry? That will depend on what we choose to make of 
it — a mere pile of books to be turned over by the 
passerby, or a true center of municipal education. 




THE LIBRARIAN AS A CENSOR 


^‘SoMB are born great; some achieve greatness; 
some have greatness thrust upon them.’’ It is in 
this last way that the librarian has become a censor 
of literature. Originally the custodian of volumes 
placed in his care by others, he has ended by becom- 
ing in these latter days much else, including a 
selector and a distributor, his duties in the former 
capacity being greatly influenced and modified by 
the expansion of his field in the latter. As the li- 
brary’s audience becomes larger,' as its educational 
functions spread and are brought to bear on more 
of the young and immature, the duty of sifting its 
material becomes more imperative. I am not re- 
ferring now to the necessity of selection imposed 
upon us by lack of funds. A man with five dollars 
to spend can buy only five dollars’ worth from a stock 
worth a hundred, and it is unfair to say that he has 
^^rejected” the unbought ninety-five dollars’ worth. 
Such a selection scarcely involves censorship, and we 
may cheerfully agree with those who say that from 
this point of view the librarian is not called upon 
to be a censor at all. But there is another point of 
view. A man, we will say, is black-balled at a club 
because of some unsavory incident in his life. Is it 
fair to class him simply with the fifty million people 
who still remain outside of the club? He would, we 
will say, have been elected but for the incident that 
was the definite cause of his rejection. So there are 
books that would have been welcome on our library 
shelves but for some one objectionable feature, whose 

* Presidential address before the American Library Association. 
Lake Minnetonka Conference, June, 1908. 
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appearance on examination ensures their exclusion — 
some glaring misstatement, some immoral tendency, 
some offensive matter or manner. These are distinct- 
ly rejected candidates. And when the library 
authority, whether librarian, book committee, or paid 
expert, points out the objectionable feature ^that bars 
out an otherwise acceptable book the function exer- 
cised is surely censorship. 

May any general laws be laid down on this sub- 
ject? 

Let us admit at the outset that there is absolutely 
no book that may not find its place on the shelves of 
some library and perform there its appointed func- 
tion. From this point of view every printed page is 
a document, a record of something, material, as the 
French say, pour servirj from a mass of such mate- 
rial neither falsity, immorality nor indecency can 
exclude it. I do not speak at this time, therefore, of 
the library as a storehouse of data for the scholar 
and the investigator, but rather of the collection for 
the free use of the general public and especially of 
collections intended 'for circulation. It is to these 
that the censorship to which I have alluded may prop- 
erly apply and upon these it is generally exercised. 
I know of no more desirable classification of books 
for our present purpose than the old three categories 
— ^the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. Those books 
that we desire, we want because they fall under one 
or more of these three heads — ^they must be morally 
beneficial, contain accurate information or satisfy 
the esthetic sense in its broadest meaning. Converse- 
ly we may exclude a book because it lacks goodness, 
iruth or beauty. We may thus reject it on one or 
more of the three following grounds; badness — ^that 
is undesirable moral teaching or effect; falsity — 
that is, mistakes, errors or misstatements of fact; 
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and ugliness — ^matter or manner offensive to our 
sense of beauty, fitness or decency. The first and 
third qualities, badness and ugliness, are often wrong- 
ly confounded, and as I desire therefore to speak of 
them together, we will now take up the second, 
namely, falsity or lack of truth. Strangely enough, 
among all reasons for excluding books this is per- 
haps least often heard. Possibly this is because it 
applies only to non-fiction, and apparently in the 
minds of many non-fiction is desirable simply be- 
cause it is what it is. Again, the application of this 
test to any particular book can generally be made 
only by an expert. The librarian needs no adviser 
to tell him whether or not a book is immoral or in- 
decent, but he cannot so easily ascertain whether 
the statements in a work on history, science or travel 
are accurate. This lack of expert knowledge is bad 
enough when inaccuracy or falsity of statement is 
involuntary on the author’s part. But of late we 
have in increasing numbers a class of books whose 
authors desire to deceive the public — ^to make the 
reader take for authentic history, biography or 
description what is at best historical fiction. Again, 
the increasing desire to provide information for chil- 
dren and to interest the large class of adults who are 
intellectually young but who still prefer truth to fic- 
titious narrative, has produced countless books in 
which the writer has attempted to state facts, his- 
torical, scientific or otherwise, in as simple, and at 
the same time as striking, language as possible. Un- 
fortunately, with some noteworthy exceptions, per- 
sons with comprehensive knowledge of a subject are 
generally not able to present it in the desired way. 
Co-operation is therefore necessary, and it is not al- 
ways properly or thoroughly carried out, even where 
the necessity for it is realized. Proper co-operation 
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between the expert and the popularizer involves (1) 
the selection and statement of the facts by the for- 
mer; (2) their restatement and arrangement of the 
latter; and (3) the revision of this arrangement by 
the former. It is this third process that is often 
omitted even in serious cyclopedic work, and the re- 
sult is inaccuracy. Often, however, there is no co- 
operation at all; the writer picks up his facts from 
what he considers reliable sources, puts them into 
eminently readable shape, dwelling on what seem to 
him striking features, heightening contrasts here and 
slurring over distinctions or transitions there. This 
process produces what scientific men call contemp- 
tuously “newspaper science,” and we have as well 
newspaper history, newspaper sociology and so on. 
They fill the pages not only of our daily press, but 
of our monthly magazines and of too many of the 
books that stand on our library shelves. It is unfair 
to blame the newspapers alone for their existence; in 
fact, some of the best simple presentations of valu- 
able information that w'^e have appear in the daily 
press. Then there are the text books. Any librarian 
who has ever tried to select a few of the best of one 
kind — say elementary arithmetics — ^to place on his 
shelves, knows that their name is legion and that dif- 
ferences between them are largely confined to com- 
pilers’ names and publishers’ imprints. In part they 
are subject to the same sources of error as the pop- 
ularized works and in addition to the temptation to 
hasty, scamped or stolen work due to some publish- 
er’s or teacher’s cupidity. This catalog might be ex- 
tended indefinitely, but even now we begin to see the 
possibilities of rejection on the ground of falsity and 
inaccuracy. I believe that the chief menace to the 
usefulness of the public libraries lies, not as some be- 
lieve in the reading of frankly fictitious narrative, 
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but in the use of false or misleading history, biogra- 
phy, science and art. Not the crude or inartistic 
printing of toy money, but the counterfeiting of real 
money, is a menace to the circulating medium. 

Against such debasement of the sterling coin of 
literature it is the duty of the librarian to fight; and 
he cannot do it single-handed. Some things he should 
and does know; he is able to tell whether the subject 
matter is presented in such a way as to be of value 
to his readers; he can tell whether the simple and 
better known facts of history and science are cor- 
rectly stated; he is often an authority in one or more 
subjects in which he is competent to advise as an ex- 
pert; but only the ideal paragon, sometimes described 
but never yet incarnated, can qualify simultaneously 
as an expert in all branches of science, philosophy, 
art and literature. The librarian must have expert 
advisers. 

Nor are these so difdcult to obtain. The men who 
know are the very ones that are interested in the li- 
brary’s welfare and are likely to help it without com- 
pensation. And in the smaller places where the va- 
riety and extent of special knowledge is less compre- 
hensive the ground covered by the library’s collection 
is also lessi, and the advice that it needs is simpler. 
The advice should if possible be personal and definite. 
No amount of lists, I care not who prepares or anno- 
tates them, can take the place of the friend at one’s 
elbow who is able and willing to give aid just when 
and exactly where it is needed. As well might the 
world’s rulers dismiss all their cabinet ministers and 
govern from textbooks on law and ethics. The for- 
mula, the treatise, the bibliography — we must still 
have all these, but they must be supplemented by 
personal advice. And competent advisers exist, as 
I have said, in almost every place. The local clergy 
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on questions of religion, and often on others, too; 
the school principal on history and economics, the or- 
ganist on music, the village doctor on science — some 
such men will always be found able and glad to give 
advice on these subjects or some others; and the place 
is small indeed that does not include one or two en- 
thusiasts, collectors of insects or minerals or antiqui- 
ties, who have made themselves little authorities on 
their pet hobbies and may possibly be the greatest or 
the only living authorities on those local phases that 
particularly interest the local librarian. It will do 
the librarian no harm to htmt these men out and ask 
their aid; possibly his own horizon will broaden a 
little with the task and his respect for the community 
in which he works will grow as he performs it. 

But what if two of our doctors disagree? Then 
follow the advice of both. It might be disastrous for 
a patient to take two kinds of medicine, but it can 
never hurt a library to contain books on both sides 
of a question, whether it be one of historical fact, of 
religious dogma, or of scientific theory. This may 
not be pressed too far ; the following of one side may 
be beneath our notice. It is not absolutely necessary, 
for instance, for a small popular circulating library 
to contain works in advocacy of the flatness of the 
earth or of the tenets of the angel dancers of Hack- 
ensack; but it is essential that such a library should 
make accessible to its readers the facts of the Befor- 
mation as stated by both Catholic and Protestant 
writers, histories of the American Civil War written 
from both the southern and northern standpoints, 
geological works both asserting and denying the ex- 
istence of a molten core in the. earth’s interior. An 
impartial book is hard to find ; it is a thing of value, 
but I am not sure that two partisan books, one on 
each side, with the reader as judge, do not constitute 
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a winning combination. Against violent and personal 
polemics, of course, the librarian must set his face. 
All such are candidates for rejection. It is fortunate 
for us in this regard that we are supplying the needs 
of all creeds, all clas.ses and all schools. Each must 
and should have its own literature while each pro- 
tests against violent attacks on its own tenets. Such 
protests, while often unjustified, are helping us to 
weed out our collections. 

So much for deficiency in truth as a cause for 
rejection. Now let us consider deficiency in goodness 
and deficiency in beauty ; or stated positively, badness 
and ugliness. These two things are confounded by 
many of us. Is this because the great majority of li- 
brarians to-day are of the sex that Judges largely by 
intuition and often by instinctive notions of beauty 
and fitness? To most women, I believe all ugliness is 
sinful, and aU sin is ugly. Now sin is morally ugly, 
without doubt, but it may not be esthetically so. And 
goodness may be esthetically repulsive. Badness 
and ugliness in books are both adequate grounds for 
rejection, but they need not coexist. Some of the 
worst books are artistically praiseworthy and would 
be well worth a place of honor on our shelves if their 
beauty alone were to move us. On the other hand, 
some books that are full of impropriety or even of in- 
decency are absolutely unimpeachable from a moral 
standpoint. 

Shakespeare and the Bible are often indecent 
without being in the least immoral. “Raffles” is in 
no wise indecent, but is dangerously immoral. Ber- 
nard Shaw is often both indecent and immoral while 
at the same time so astoundingly clever that we stand 
gaping at him with our mouths wide open while he 
tosses down our throats the most unsavory things. 

What, then, is the distinction between badness 
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and ugliness? For our present purpose I believe it 
to be this: badness depends on immutable laws, while 
ugliness, at any rate that of the kind which concerns 
us here, is a matter of convention. Virtue, with all 
due apologies to Mr. Lecky and to many other emin- 
ent scholars, has certain standards that do not vary 
with place or time. Let us grant that a given act 
may be good to-day and bad to-morrow, good in Tas- 
mania and bad in Penn^lvania; this is beside the 
question. We have here to do with the classification 
of this particular act in certain fixed categories that 
of themselves remain bad or good. The act of cutting 
off a man’s head may be good if the cutter is the pub- 
lic executioner, and bad if he be a private citizen; 
one may shoot an attacking highwayman but not an 
innocent friend. The reason for these differences, 
however, is that in one case the killing is murder 
while in the other it is not; murder itself always was 
and always will be bad. 

Impropriety or indecency, on tlie other hand, is 
purely arbitrary. Personally I am inclined to think 
this true of all beauty, but it is unnecessary to ob- 
trude this view hei*e. Impropriety is a violation of 
certain social customs, and although I should be the 
last to question the observance of those customs, we 
must grant, I think, that they rest on foundations 
quite other than those of right and wrong. In fact 
decency, instead of being on the same plane with 
morality, comes nearer to being properly ranked with 
those feed categories mentioned above, which are 
themselves always good or bad, but which may or 
may not include a given act, according to circum- 
stances. Murder is always bad, but whether the tak- 
ing of life is or is not murder depends on the circum- 
stances ; it may depend entirely on motive. So inde- 
cency is always bad, but whether a given act or object 
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is or is not indecent depends on circumstances; it 
may depend not only on motive but on locality or en- 
vironment. Objects and acts of the highest sanctity 
in one country may be regarded as low and vulgar in 
another — the standard varies from class to class, 
from one occupation to another; almost from family 
to family. .One may mention, in all innocence, that 
which may bring a blush to the cheek of some listener, 
simply because of this instability of standard in the 
matter of impropriety. To this class of things par- 
ticularly refers the celebrated dictum : “There is no 
thing in heaven or earth, Horatio, but thinking makes 
it so.” This is unexceptionable Christian Science, 
but it is not quite true. A higher authority than 
Shakespeare has asserted that by thinking one can- 
not make a single hair white or black ; and this sure- 
ly accords with the results of experience. Likewise 
no one by thinking can make badness goodness or the 
reverse. But whether a thing be improper or not 
depends entirely on thinking. Thinking makes it so. 
It is improper for a Mohammedan woman to expose 
her face in public because she thinks it is, and because 
that thought is an ingrained part of her existence. 
But although the Persian sect of Assassins thought 
with all their hearts that murder was good, it was 
still very evil. Are we getting too far away from the 
censorship of books? I think not. See the bearing 
of all this. 

If a book is really bad — ^if it teaches that evil is 
good or that it makes no difference — ^it ought to be 
rejected uncompromisingly, despite the fact that it 
is void of impropriety or even artistically admirable. 
But if it is morally unobjectionable and yet contains 
that which is improper or indecent, it is then proper 
to inquire whether the degree and kind of this inde- 
cency is such as to condemn it, particularly taking in- 
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to account the condition, the intelligence and the age 
of those who would be likely to read it, and also the 
time and the readers for whom, if it is an old book, 
its author originally wrote it. With increasing civ- 
ilization there are certain things that become more 
and more indecent, and others that become less and 
less so, owing to the shifting of points of view. 

Let us now take up more specifically moral bad- 
ness as a cause for rejection. We occasionally meet 
people who hold that the mention of anything moral- 
ly bad in a book condemns it; while, on the other 
hand, some would admit books whose atmosphere 
reeks with evil; whose bad characters live bad lives 
and speak bad thoughts, so long as the writer in his 
own person does not commend evil or teach that it 
is good. Both these extremes are to be avoided. 
Surely we have outlived the idea that innocence and 
ignorance are the same thing. “You can’t touch 
pitch,” says the proverb, “and not be defiled.” 
Granted ; yet we may look at pitch, or any other dirt, 
and locate it, without harm; nay, we must do so if 
we want to keep out of it This is not saying that it 
is well to seek out descriptions of evil, or to dwell on 
them, in a work of fiction. Things necessary in the 
study of medicine, folk-lore or law may be abhorrent 
in a narrative intended for amusement, although the 
advent of the “problem” novel — ^the type of fiction in 
which the narrative form is often merely the sugar 
coating for the pill — ^introduces confusion here into 
any rule that we may lay down. But however foolish 
it is to insist that the very existence of evil be con- 
cealed from readers of fiction, since evil is a normal 
constituent of the world as we find it, it is certainly 
fair to object to a dwelling upon evil phases of life 
to such an extent that the resulting impression is a 
distortion of the truth. This distortion may be so 
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great as to make it proper to reject the book wholly 
on the ground of falsity, A filling of the canvas with 
lurid tints is apt to convey — or at any rate is often 
so done as to convey — ^the idea that the existence of 
the evil that the writer depicts is a matter of indif- 
ference. A man need not stop to assert his belief that 
theft is wrong whenever he tells the story of a rob- 
bery, but it is quite possible to tell a tale of theft in 
such a way as to leave an impression that it is a venial 
offense and to weaken in the reader the moral inhibi- 
tion that must be his chief reliance in time of temp- 
tation. And for “theft” here we may substitute any 
form of moral dereliction that you may desire. One 
of the most potent vehicles of moral dovmfall of any 
kind is the impression that “everybody does it” — that 
some particular form of wrongdoing is well-nigh uni- 
versal and is looked upon wdth leniency by society in 
general. The man who steals from his employer or 
who elopes wdth his neighbor’s wife is nine times out 
of ten a willing convert to this view. A book that con* 
veys such an idea is really more dangerous than one 
which openly advocates wrong doing. There can be 
little difference of opinion here. There may be more 
in regard to the policy of telling the whole truth re- 
garding a state of things that is morally very bad. It 
may be fatal to a patient to let him know how ill he 
is. And may it not also be injurious to a young man 
or a young woman to expose the amount of evil that 
really lies before them in this world? There is plausi- 
bility in this argument, but it is out of date. There is 
much philosophy in the modem paradoxical slang 
phrase: “Cheer up! the worst is yet to come!” And 
indeed if there is any superlative badness ahead of us, 
it is better that we should know it, rather than culti- 
vate a false cheerfulness, based on misinformation, 
with the certainty of disillusionment. The Egyptians 
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were right when they set a skeleton at their feasts. 
It was not to make the feasts gloomy, but to make 
the skeleton a familiar object by association ; to ac- 
custom the feasters to think about death, how to avoid 
it as long as possible and how to meet it when in- 
evitable. We should therefore welcome the truth in 
any book, unless it is that “half truth,” which the 
poet tells us is “ever the blackest of lies,” or unless 
it is so stated as to violate the canons of decency, in 
which case, as we have already seen, its rejection 
must be based on different considerations entirely. 

It is these canons of decency, after all, that give 
the librarian his sleepless nights, not only because 
they are so frequently confounded with canons of 
morality, but because, as we have already seen, they 
are arbitrary and variable. Consider the one case of 
French fiction. Mr. Wister has told librarians that 
all subjects are “fit for fiction.” This is interesting 
as an academic thesis, but when the French proceed 
to act upon it, the Anglo-Saxon catches his breath. 
Books, like men, when they are in Eome must do as 
the Eomans do, and whatever may be proper in Paris, 
an American public library is justified in requiring its 
books to respect American prejudices. This is true, 
at any rate, of books in the English language, even if 
they are translations from a totigite whose users have 
other customs and other prejudices. But how about 
these books in the original ? Can we assume that books 
in the French language are for Frenchmen and that 
our censorship of them is to be from the French and 
not the American point of view? Or shall we hold 
that they are to be read wholly or in part by persons 
whose mother-tongue is English and whose ideas of 
the proprieties are Anglo-Saxon? And shall we bear 
in mind also that the reading piiblic of a work of 
French fiction excludes in Prance the “young per- 
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son” of whom the American library pnblic is largely 
made np? This is only one of the perplexing ques- 
tions that confront the American librarian in this 
field. Every one must struggle with it for himself, 
having in mind the force and direction of his own lo- 
cal sentiment; but few public libraries are treating it 
consistently and systematically. Probably, however, 
many librarians are placing on open shelves books in 
foreign languages, whose translations into English 
they would be inclined to restrict. In some cases, of 
course, appeal to a wholly foreign gi'oup of readers, 
with their foreign poiut of vjew, may be assumed, as 
in the case of a Russian collection on the East Side of 
New York; though even here it is a question of 
whether this is not a good place to prepare these 
readers for a change in library “folkw'ays” — to use 
Professor Sumner’s expressive w'ord. 

Nor must we forget that our own ideas of pro- 
priety are constantly changing. Take the single in- 
stance of the use, in literature, of words regarded as 
profane or vulgar. Most of us can recollect a time 
when our acquaintances were likely to be shocked by 
the occurrence in a book of the expletive “damn” — 
that is, if it were spelled out. It was generally held to 
be unobjectionable, or at least less objectionable, if the 
second and third letters were replaced by a dash. 
Evidently this is the purest convention. This and 
worse words appear now, not 'wdthout shocking some 
persons, to be sure, but certainly without shocking 
many of those who formerly w'ould not hare 
tolerated them. On the other hand, it would not be 
difficult to instance words formerly common in good 
literature whose use would now cause something of 
a sensation. There are also good people who will 
read unmoved surprising words and expressions when 
put into the mouth of a cowboy or a Klondike miner. 
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but whose gorge would rise if the same words were 
employed by a writer in propria persona. 

What is true of words is true also of subjects. 
That which could not be touched upon yesterday is 
discussed freely to-day, and vice-versa. No way of 
dealing with the situation will fail to offend some 
one, and the only approximation to satisfaction will 
be gained by the use of common sense applied to each 
case as it comes up. 

Indecency, of course, is not the only offense 
against beauty that a book may commit. It may be 
trashy, that is, its subject matter or the manner in 
which it is treated may be trivial and wortliless. The 
dust of the street is neither beautiful nor valuable, 
although it may contain nothing injurious to health 
or repulsive to the senses. The diction of the book 
may offend against beauty and order by its incorrect- 
ness ; its paper, its typography, its binding, its illus- 
trations may all be offensive to the eye. These last 
are mere matters of outward show, to be sure ; it may 
be necessary to disregard them. They are usually 
reasons for excluding an edition rather than a book, 
though sometimes the only obtainable edition offends 
in so many of these ways as to make it unpurchasable, 
even if otherwise desirable. So far as they militate 
against the usefulness of the book rather than its 
beauty, as in the case of the badly sewed binding or 
paper that is coinely but flimsy, they fa,ll under the 
head of badness rather than that of ugliness — they 
are offenses against the Good and not against the 
Beautiful. Such material grounds for rejection, 
however, are not peculiar to books, and I do not dwell 
on them here. Ugfiness that consists in mere trivial- 
ity or in incorrectness of diction has this in common 
with: impropriety — ^it is arbitrary and conventional. 
With regard to language, this is obvious. The fact 
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that a certain combination of sounds means one thing 
in France and another in England and is quite unin- 
telligible perhaps in Spain, is a matter of pure con- 
vention, though the convention is sanctioned by long 
usage. The fact that the double negative is very good 
Greek and very vulgar English is equally arbitrary. 
These conventions have become serious things with 
us; they are of prime importance in the consideration 
of books, but it is desirable that we should classify 
them correctly. 

With regard to triviality the case is not so clear, 
yet I feel strongly that it is a relative, not an absolute, 
quality. The term should be classed with that other 
misused word — superficiality. No book, of course, 
and no mind is absolutely thorough, and the lesser 
grades of knowledge are as important in their place 
as the higher. What W'e should condemn is not that 
a man, or a book, possesses a certain slight degree of 
knowledge or of ability, but the fact that, possessing 
it, he believes or represents it to be a higher degree. 
A man desires, we wdll say, to memorize the Russian 
alphabet, so that he may read the proper names on 
book titles. Is he to be condemned because he knows 
no more of Russian? Another wishes to wield a 
hammer dextrously enough to drive a nail without 
smashing his fingers. Is he “superficial” because he 
is not an expert cabinet-maker? Still another has 
learned to play the piano well enough to amuse him- 
self in his idle hours. Does his lack of skill lay him 
open to the charge of “superficiality?” These people 
may, it is true, think that they are respectively a Rus- 
sian scholar, a skilled carpenter, and a good pianist; 
then and then only are they culpable. The “superfi- 
ciality,” in other words, consists in mistaking a lesser 
degree of knowledge for a higher or in thinking that 
the lesser degree suffices for something that requires 
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the higher — not in the mere Hniitation of the pos- 
sessor. A superficial book is that which, skimming 
the surface of the subject, persuades the reader that 
he has gone into its depths; as for the skimming it- 
self, that might be quite adequate and sufficient for 
some purposes. So with ^‘triviality.” Nothing is 
trivial that has an aim and accomplishes it; as for 
the gradation of aims from unimportant up to im- 
portant, I leave that to others. Who shall say wlieth- 
er the passing of an idle hour or the addition of a 
few facts to one’s store of knowledge is the more im- 
portant? The idle hour may be the recreation per- 
iod of a hard-working mind, without which it might 
break down from over-pressure, leaving to less compe- 
tent minds the completion of its useful labor. The 
few facts might be quite unfruitful. This is why we 
should hesitate to condemn a trivial book that lias 
beauty of form or some other positive virtue to com- 
mend it Triviality is objectionable only when it 
masquerades as importance. Perhaps it would be 
better to say : a book that pretends to excellence along 
any line where it is really valueless is a dangerous 
book. This brings us back to Truth as a criterion of 
excellence, for such a book is a hypocritical or false 
book, as much as if it definitely asserted as a fact 
that which is untrue. 

When a book, therefore, comes up as a candidate 
for omission from the purchasing list, or perhaps for 
exclusion after it has actually been placed on the 
shelves, the librarian’s first duty is to inquire whether 
it is objectionable because of falsity, ’of evil morality 
or of impropriety. The first question may be deter- 
minable only by reference to an expert. If the second 
is aUeged, it is well to inquire whether the supposed 
immorality of the book be not in fact simply impro- 
priety, and if impropriety is the only objection, 
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whether it is of kind and amount likely to be properly 
offensive. If the charge of immoralily is sustained I 
see no place for the book on the shelves of a public 
circulating library. 

What has been said may seem to need rounding 
out with specific illustrations and instances, but it 
is particularly desirable to avoid here anything in the 
nature of purely personal opinion and prejudice. It 
might be possible of course to define the content of 
certain well-known works by their conformity or non- 
conformity with the canons above laid down, without 
attempting to settle the question, at the moment, 
whether the degree of non-conformity, if it exists, is 
high enough to make exclusion from a public libraxy 
desirable or necessary. Prom this point of view 
Othello, we will say, is a play teaching a 
moral lesson, in doing which it discusses sin, but 
never with approval, expressed or implied. The 
author uses words and expressions not in accordance 
with modern standards of propriety, although not 
contrary to those of his own time. In like manner 
Boccacio’s “Decameron” may be characterized as a 
collection of short stories connected by thin narra- 
tive, often telling of wrongdoing in a manner clearly 
implying that it is usual and unobjectionable, with 
use of words and incidents frequently contrary not 
only to modern ideas of propriety, but also to those 
of the author’s time, except in the dissolute circles 
for which the tales were originally written. Some of 
the stories, however, teach morality, and the literary 
style and method are beautiful and commendable, 
while the pictures of society are truthful. The im- 
plications of customary vice are simply reflections of 
life as the author knew it. “Gil Bias,” by Le Sage, 
continuing in this vein, we may call a tale of adven- 
ture in which everything is set down as it happens. 
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good, bad and indifferent; important and trivial, with 
a hero who is somewhat of a rogue, although the 
wickedness is incidental and is described in such a 
way that the reader never mistakes it for virtue even 
when the writer tells it with a relish. The implica- 
tion that wrongdoing is common, though undoubtedly 
conveyed, leaves the impression only that it is com- 
mon among the people and under the circumstances 
of the tale, which is undoubtedly correct 

It would greatly aid the library censor if he could 
have annotations of this sort on all books intended 
for promiscuous public circulation. For this purpose, 
in fact, all literature should be evaluated by the light 
of this one color of the critical spectrum. The two 
or three books just noted possess at least some of the 
elements of greatness ; yet good people differ regard- 
ing the extent to which they should be made freely 
accessible to the general public. I have tried to set 
down regarding them data on which all may agree, 
for the purpose of impressing upon you the fact that 
disagreement is not so much regarding the data as 
regarding the application to them of principles which, 
if they have been stated correctly, are few, simple 
and readily accepted. 

We have been lightly skimming the surface of a 
subject vital to all who have to do with the produc- 
tion and distribution of books — ^to authors, editors, 
publishers, booksellers, and above all to us libi*arians. 
The ranks of readers are swelling to-day; it is our 
boast that we are doing our best to swell them. They 
are recruited from classes whose literature — ^if we 
may so extend the term — has been oral rather than 
written, whose standards of propriety are sometimes 
those of an earlier and grosser age, whose ideas of 
right and wrong are beclouded by ignorance and dis- 
torted by prejudice. And at the same time hosts of 
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our people, ‘witli little background of hereditary re- 
finement to steady them, have become suddenly rich, 
“beyond the dreams of avarice.” The shock has up- 
set their ideas and their standards. Riches have come 
so suddenly and so vastly even to the educated, 
to those whose culture dates back for generations, 
that it has overturned thOT ideals also. Our litera- 
ture is menaced both from below and from above. 
Books that distinctly commend what is wrong, that 
teach how to sin and tell how pleasant sin is, some- 
times with and sometimes without the added sauce of 
impropriety, are increasingly popular, tempting the 
author to imitate them, the publishers to produce, 
the booksellers to exploit. Thank heaven they do not 
tempt the librarian. Here at last is a purveyor of 
books who has no interest in distributing what is not 
clean, honest, and true. The librarian may, if he 
will — and he does — say to this menacing tide, “Thus 
far Shalt thou go and no farther.” 




HOW TO RAISE THE STANDARD OF BOOK 
SELECTION* 


If a man is to improve himself, he must first realize 
his own deficiencies; in other words, he must know 
what he ought to be, and how and in what degree he 
falls short of it. 

First, then, what are the best books; and do we 
get them? 

“Best” here as always is a relative term ; what is 
best for one may not be best for another, or for all. 
We hear “good books” gravely recommended to people 
who will not read them, and who could not exiract 
the good from them if they did read them. When 
the book fits the man, provided he is a good man, it 
is a good book,- ipso facto. 

You remember the tale of the rural parish priest 
at dinner with his bishop. The host, desiring to poke 
a little quiet fun, asked him whether it were lawful 
to baptize a man in soup. “I should make a distinc- 
tion,” calmly answered the priest; “if it were good 
thick soup, I should say not; if it were wishy-washy 
stuff like this we are eating, it would be quite prop- 
er.” 

So long as we do not realize that the same literary 
consistency is not adapted both to nutrition and to 
immersion we shall not be able to decide on what are 
the best books. 

But is there no general line of division between 
bad and good books? 

I can give but a few, but I venture to lay down 

* Head at a meeting of the library commissions of the New Englanc 
States, Hartford, Conn., February H, 1909. 
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one or two simple rules for testing. My tests would 
be — 

(1) The test of language. No book can be good 
that is not written in correct English. By this I 
mean, of course, that the author himself must speak 
correctly; his characters may be ignorant persons 
and he will naturally make them talk accordingly. 

(2) The test of simplicity and clearness. No book 
can be good whose author expresses himself in words 
that are too large for his subject or in sentences that 
are so involved that they cannot be easily understood. 

(3) The best of good taste. No book can be good 
whose author uses words or ‘expressions that would 
not be used by cultivated people. 

(4) The test of truth. No book can be good whose 
subject matter is false; 'or, in case of fiction, whose 
manner of telling is such as to make it seem absurdly 
improbable. The plot of tiie book may, it is true, 
lack probability. It may be frankly improbable like 
a fairy tale, but the author must not seem to lose 
faith in it himself, and no matter how impossible his 
foundation the structure that he builds on it must 
hold together. 

I venture to say that if a book survives these 
tests — if it is simply and clearly expressed in good 
English and in the best taste and is consistently put 
together — ^it cannot be a bad book so far as siyle goes. 

So far as the subject matter of the book is con- 
cerned, my test would be simply that of its effect on 
the reader. If a book makes the reader want to be 
mischievous, foolish or criminal — ^to be a silly or bad 
man or woman, or if it tends to make him do his 
daily work badly, it is a bad book and all the worse 
in this ease if it is interesting and fascinating in style. 
But even here the trouble is largely in the manner of 
treatment. A book may tell of crime and criminals 
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in such a way as to make the reader detest both or 
feel an attraction toward both. In this case, as the 
scripture says, “Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
If a book sends a boy out to be a burglar, it is bad ; 
if it impels him to take a crying child by the hand and 
lead it home, it is good. And here let me say that 
this compelling power, this effective result of a book 
should speak in its favor though all other tests be 
against it. Musicians tell us that a great composer 
may write a work that breaks every rule of harmony 
and yet be a work of genius. Genius knows no rules. 

So much for the general line of cleavage. But the 
special may for the moment exclude all the claims of 
the general. A community may be in crying need of 
books on a given subject — pottery or rowboats or hy- 
giene. This need may or may not be realized by the 
communily, but its existence makes a special class 
of books the best, for the moment, for that commun- 
ity. To buy a good collection of minor poets for a 
town that clamors, or ought to clamor, for books on 
the electric industries, is to get bad books. 

Now do we, under our present system, or lack of 
system, in selection, get these best books — best both 
in the general and in the special sense? 

What is the matter with the books in the average 
small library? The trouble is not generally that the 
books are bad, but that they might easily be better, 
and by “better^’ it must be borne in mind that I mean 
more closely adapted to the legitimate needs of the 
community. If we go over the shelves of the average 
small library we shall generally be able to note the 
following facts: 

(1) A considerable portion of the books have not 
been taken out in long periods. This can easily be 
ascertained by examining the book-cards or dating- 
slips. Of course, the non-use of a book does not mean 
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that it should not he in the library. The fault may 
be with the readers, not with the book. Non-use, 
however, does mean that something is the matter. 
Either the library public has bad taste or is not prop- 
erly guided, or else a mistake was made in providing 
it with this particular book. 

(2) A considerable number of standard books 
whose reading sliould be encouraged will not be found 
on the slielvea. T'hese books are almost always part of 
the collection, but there are not enough duplicates 
to supply the demand. At the same time it will be 
found that the library is adding current books of 
doubtful value. 

(3) Books on large local industries — shoemaking, 
potte^, agriculture — ^are often lacking. In such cases 
there is generally a lack of demand; but this is be- 
cause the persons who would read such books have 
learned by experience not to look for them in a pub- 
lic library. 

(4) Books in the languages spoken by industrial 
colonies of foreigners in the neighborhood are usually 
conspicuous by their absence. 

(5) The collections in classes where some technical 
knowledge is necessary for selection, such, for in- 
stance, as the sciences, the arts, or history, often show 
a lack of intelligence, or, at any rate, a lack of sys- 
tem. There are badly written books and books full 
of errors; there is lack of uniformity in grade — ^an 
advanced mathematical work on electricity, for in- 
stance, and very elementary ones on light and sound. 

(6) In particular, controverted subje<‘ts are rep- 
resented in a one-sided way ; there may be no way for 
a reader to get at the Catholic story of the Protestant 
reformation, or the southern view of the civil war, or 
both sides of the spelling-reform or the woman-suf- 
frage movements. Socialism, vivisec'tion, anti-vac- 
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cination, the negro question, prohibition, the tariff 
— all these and a hundred others are represented 
only in a partisan sense. 

(7) There is too much care about the outward garb 
of decency and too little about the pervading atmos- 
phere of morality. Books that describe in decorous 
language ingenious methods of shop-lifting are given 
place, but you look in vain for works of lofty moral 
tone couched in diction that is occasionally coarse. 

How far are these faults due to methods of book 
selection? One of the troubles seems to be that the 
book-selecting body does not avail itself of expert ad- 
vice as much as it ought. The librarian is learning, 
to be sure, to use lists and printed aids more and 
more, though they are rarely used with discrimina- 
tion; but supplementary to such lists as these, es- 
pecially since they so largely lack the personal ele- 
ment, we need tlie personal advice of experts. If the 
lists and reviews will leave us in the dark about the 
man who advises us to buy books on engineering or 
art, we must go to someone who we know under- 
stands these subjects, at least knows a little more of 
them than we do ourselves. There are, in general, 
two gi*ades of expert advice. The first is that re- 
ceived from the man who is personally familiar with 
the current literature of his specialty, who watches 
the books as they appear and who sends to the library 
the titles that he thinks it ought to have. This grade 
of expert service is very diflacult to obtain. I have 
found few men in my experience who are able and 
willing to give it. Those who have the good-will and 
the time have usually not the knowledge; those who 
have the knowledge are busy men who cannot give 
the time. 

The second grade of expert aid is that which pro- 
nounces on concrete cases, which decides whether a 
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given book (either from inspection of the mere title 
or of the volume itself) is suitable for the library. 
This kind of aid is not difficult to obtain, and there 
are persons in almost every place qualified in some 
degree to give it. It requires, however, a preliminary 
selection and generally the obtaining of books on ap- 
proval, which is easier in a large place tliaii a small 
one. 

The library is only one of various institutions 
that must use expert aid of this kind. The same 
limitations apply to all. Take, for instance, the work 
of reference, the cyclopedia, we will say. Its editor 
Cannot write of his own knowledge the articles on 
Venezuela, and open-hearth steel, and Plato. He 
must rely on the information, direct or secondhand, of 
experts. But he cannot allow his experts to write his 
cyclopedia. Some cyclopedias are written very near- 
ly in that way, and they are not the best. The ex- 
pert must be coached before he does Ms work and the 
work must be edited when fibaished. It is on the prop- 
er combination of expert and editorial work that the 
value of the finished volumes will depend. So it is 
with library selection. The librarian is the editor of 
a big cyclopedia of thousands of volumes. He must 
have expert aid in selection, but he must not allow 
his experts to select the library uncontrolled. They 
mxist be instructed beforehand, and their advice must 
be carefully considered after it has been given. It 
must, in short, be edited. This brings us to the con- 
sideration that we have tiltimately to face in discus- 
sing any phase of human activity — ^the question of 
personality. If the librarian and the book commit- 
tee are incompetent and believe themselves to be 
competent — ^then the collection, in spite of all efforts, 
will reflect their faults — ^it will be intolerant, or triv- 
ial or ill-balanced. 
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Much, therefore, depends upon the actual book 
selector for the library. Should this be the librarian, 
or a committee of the trustees, or the board itself, or 
an advisory committee of outsiders? Probably the 
best results are obtained through a preliminary selec- 
tion made by the librarian with the aid of lists and 
the advice of individual experts — not committees — as 
suggested above, and then submitted to some person 
or committee representing the Board of timstees. 
This places the final responsibility where it belongs 
— on the trustees; but with a satisfactory librarian, 
the duties of the reviewing committee would consist 
chiefly of deciding on matters of policy — ^rarely of 
considering individual titles. It would decide, for in- 
stance, on how closely fiction is to be censored, on 
how far the library is to go in the purchase of recent 
fiction, on the extent to which foreign languages are 
to be recognized, on the purchase and duplication of 
text-books, on the policy of the library with regard to 
denominational religious works or of controversial 
books generally — and so on. 

Going back for a moment to the question of ex- 
perts, probably the most difficult advice to procure, 
with any degree of satisfaction, is regarding fiction, 
whether in English or in foreign languages. It has 
been said that one may approve a book simply on the 
author’s name, or even on that of the publisher, and 
this is still true in isolated cases, but in these days, 
when both author and publisher are coiitiiiu- 
ally trying experiments, continually varying stand- 
ards and style, each book must be dealt with 
individually. I do not see how one can decide 
whether a given novel should or should not be bought 
for a library without reading it through from cover 
to cover or hearing a report from someone who has 
so read it and who understands the wants and limits- 
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tions of the American public library. This is a line, 
it seems to me, along which great improvement in our 
selection is possible; but I confess I do not see my 
way to an immediate solution of the problem. Pos- 
sibly this is a good opportunity to say a word for a 
method of testing the adequacy of one’s collection 
which has scarcely been used as it deserves. One of 
the most difficult things for a librarian to ascertain 
is whether his collection is properly distributed 
among the different classes, and by this I mean, as 
before, distributed in accordance with the legitimate 
requirements of the community. It is not possible to 
find by a statistical method exactly what people need, 
but it is possible to find out what they want, as in- 
dicated by the kind of books that they read. The 
statistical record of this will be found in the class 
percentages of circulation. Whether or not the libra- 
ry is equipped to supply this need is indicated by the 
class percentages of books on the shelves. A com- 
parison of these two percentage tables is always most 
interesting to the book selector. It does not enable 
him automatically to select books, but it does indicate 
points for fruitful investigation. To take some actual 
cases, I find a library with four per cent of history 
and six per cent of literature on the shelves, whereas 
the corresponding circulation percentages are five and 
seven. This is prima facie evidence that the collec- 
tions in those two subjects are used rather more than 
the others aud could well be increased. In cases 
where it is not desirable to encourage circulation in 
a given class, such an indication should evidently 
meet with no response. The circulation of fiction al- 
ways runs far beyond its proportion, and it is neither 
proper nor desirable for the library to try to keep up. 
Thus in three libraries where the percentage of adult 
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fiction on the shelves is 20, 19 and 17, respectively, I 
find the corresponding circnlation percentages to he 
34, 36 and 27. What, let ns ask onrselves, are library 
statistics for? Is all the labor concerned in their col- 
lection and assemblage to result simply in a table that 
is to be glanced at for a moment Tvith more or less 
interested curiosity', or do we intend to do something 
with them? It sometimes seems that the foreign re- 
proach that we Americans care only for money, which 
we are properly disposed to resent, is partly justified 
by the fact that the only statistics that appear to 
mean anything to us are_ financial. When a man 
learns that he is living beyond his income or that he 
is getting a smaller per cent for his investments than 
his neighbor, or that the man at the desk next to him 
is receiving a larger salary for doing the same work, 
he does not sit still and say, “Ah ! how interesting 
He gets up and does something about it. But statis- 
tics that convict him of all sorts of incompetency and 
foolishness along lines other than monetary ones, he 
regards simply as objects for intellectual absorption. 

These percentages, of course, are not the only in- 
dications by which a librarian may adjust the propor- 
tions of the classes in his collection. If his library 
has the reserve system, for instance, the call for books 
in circulation is an unfailing index of the popular de- 
mand. If that demand is one that should be heeded, 
the number of copies in the library may well be pro- 
portionate to the number of names on the reserve list. 

But a librarian who keeps in continual touch with 
the public by contact with users at the desk needs 
none of these somewhat mechanical indications. It 
is the inestimable privilege of the librarian of a small 
library in a small community to know her public, its 
wants, its needs, its abilities and its limitations in a 
way that is denied to custodians of huge collections. 
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In closing, let me suggest the following “Don’ts” 
for selectors of library books ; 

(1) Don’t buy books that are intellectually far 
above your readers, in the hope of improving their 
minds; a man may walk up stairs, but he can’t jump 
from the sidewalk to the roof. 

(2) Don’t buy flue editions of books that need 
rather to be extensively duplicated; better two good 
souls than one flne body. 

(3) Don’t buy McG-rath and McOutcheon when you 
have reserves on flle for Dickens and George Eliot. 

(4) Don’t buy biography in excess because you are 
fond of it yourself, when a comparison of percentages 
shows that your supply of travel or applied science 
is not up to the demand. 

(5) Don’t buy books in flimsy bindings that will 
give out after the first issue; work should not be done 
in gauzy garments. 

(6) Don’t buy books in very strong bindings wlien 
their use is to be light and small ; ov(‘riills arc* not 
Muitsxble for an afternoon tea. 

(7) Don’t buy “sets” and “libraries;” they are 
adulterated literature, coffee mixed with chicory. 

(8) Don’t buy subscription books of an agent' at a 
personal interview; it is the agent’s game not to let 
you think; stand up for your rights and think it over. 

(9) Don’t estimate public demand by its effect on 
your own patience; one persistent old gentleman often 
bulks larger than a crowd of quiet but deserving per- 
sons without either push or pull. 

(10) Don’t buy books, of which you are not in im- 
mediate need, when you are morally certain that 
copies in good condition will be thrown on the mar- 
kets as remainders at one-quarter the original list 
price. 
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(11) Don’t buy costly “new editions” of reference 
books without assuring yourself that the newness is 
more than nominal. 

(12) Don’t buy novels because you see them ad- 
vertised in the trolley cars. 

(13) Lastly — and this is the most important thing 
of all— don’t get discouraged. Our methods of se- 
lecting books, and their results, doubtless need im- 
provement, but so’ do those of all the other libraries 
we know. Let us try to realize our deficiencies, and 
then tey to make this year’s book list just a little bet- 
ter than the last. If we can succeed in this, the stand- 
ard will tahe care of itself. 
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It has been said by Mr. W. H. Mallock that what 
we call labor-organizations are mis-named, because 
their object is, in most cases, the organization not of 
labor, but of idleness. This somewhat cryptic state- 
ment may be understood to mean that trade unions 
have endeavored usually not to improve the meth- 
ods and results of labor, nor to make its output larger 
and more satisfactory, but rather to improve the con- 
dition of the laboring 'man ; to make his life more 
comfortable and his task easier, to shorten hours and 
lessen output, and often, as a result, to make that 
output of lower grade. 

This vpill be regarded as a base slander by many 
people, and it is doubtless exaggerated; yet there is 
an amount of truth in it that cannot be overlooked 
by any worker or any combinations of workers — 
which is the same as saying that it interests almost 
all of us in this country; for |;he only Americans able 
to work who do not work are tramps and a very few 
millionaires. We shall try to. consider its bearing on 
library workers, but before doing so, it will be well 
to look at it a little longer in its more general aspect 

Those who desire to improve the worker’s condi- 
tion will justify themselves very properly on economic 
grounds by saying that to do this is also to improve 
the methods of work and the quality of the prod- 
uct. No one can do good work who is ill-housed, un- 
derfed, improperly clothed or overworked. This is 
true; but it is not also true that if we make it our 

* Bead before the Missouri State Library Assoeiation, Columbia^ 
October 28, 1909. 
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primary aim to see that the worker is as comfortable 
as possible, to lift from him all the difficulties and 
burdens of his task, we shall also improve his output 
proportionally. Rather should we do away with that 
output altogether. We should simply be “organizing 
idleness.” We may consider, as an analogy, the dif- 
fei^nce between a tariff for revenue and one for pro- 
tection. The total abolition of import duties is im- 
possible, we are told. They are necessary for revenue. 
Even England, the world’s greatest free-trade coun- 
try, has import duties. Very true, but the amount 
of the duty and tlie objects on which it is laid will 
differ absolutely according to its purpose. Again, 
we will suppose that the same company owns an ele- 
vated railway and a surface trolley line. They will 
naturally, if left to themselves, adjust fares, speed 
and stops on the former so as to induce a larger pro- 
portion of people to travel by the slower surface line, 
which is less expensive to operate. If the surface line 
were owned by a rival company, tliere would be an 
entirely different schedxile of fares, speed and stops 
on the elevated road, intended to crowd it with pas- 
sengers and to derive the largest possible revenue 
from it alone. 

In like manner, we must doubtless look out for 
the worker ; and he must doubtless look out for him- 
self. His conditions of life and work must be made 
such that he will perform his task as well as possible. 
But those conditions will be adjusted quite differently 
if we regard the comfort of the worker as the prime 
object from what they will be if we regard the excell- 
ence of the output as the prime object and the work- 
er’s comfort as a means to that end. 

This will bear statement in still another way. 
We are put into this world to do our appointed tasks, 
and it is our business to do them as well as we pos- 
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sibly can. This means that we must take the proper 
amount of rest, eat good food, keep happy and con- 
tented, and all the rest of it. But he who regards his 
work simply as a means of furnishing him the where- 
withal to be happy, to take expensive vacations, live 
in a fine house, and so on, will neither do his best 
work, nor will he enjoy the good things of life as he 
ought. 

Our friends, the Socialists, whose propaganda is 
receiving more attention from thoughtful men to-day 
than it did a few years ago, both because of the truths 
that it presents and the menace that it offers to our 
present civilization, are making the mistake of dwell- 
ing upon the importance of the worker’s comfort 
rather than that of the worker’s improvement. They 
promise us that we shall all be in comfortable circum- 
stances and will have to work only three hours a day. 
Incidentally, the output is to be better. But by put- 
ting the matter thus, instead of the other way about, 
they have appealed to the element of laziness that ex- 
ists in all men — ^they have held out the prospect of 
idleness instead of labor. 

I have not lived west of the Mississippi long 
enough to know whether the same conditions obtain 
here as in the East; but there, comparing things to- 
day with what I remember of my boyhood, I seem to 
see an increasing tendency among all workers to put 
self first and work second. The policy of “ca’ canny,” 
as they call it in Scotland — of “go easy” — doing as 
little as one can and still keep his job — ^is creeping 
in and has secured a firm foothold. It is increasing- 
ly difficult to get any kind of work, manual or men- 
tal, done really well — so well that one feels like say- 
ing, “Well done, thou faithful servant.” And yet the 
shirkers are aU anxious to get to the top; and they 
wonder why they do not. They comfort themselves 
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by saying that success nowadays is solely a matter of 
pull. But it is not so. Look around you and you 
will see, for the most part, men in charge of large 
enterprises who are efficient, and who have put work 
before self — ^men who are engrossed in what they are 
doing, who love it and therefore do it effectively. 

There never was a baser slander than the common 
assertion that we Americans love money. If we 
loved the dollar for itself alone, we should never 
sling it about as we do. We love the excitement and 
the fun of making money. Look at our working mil- 
lionaires! They want no more money; they can not 
use what they have. They enjoy the task of owning 
and running a great railway system, of organizing 
and managing some great industrial combination. 
We may find it necessary to clip their wings a little, 
but we can not call them lazy and inefficient — they 
make the job too hard for us. There is no “go easy” 
policy here, and those who favor it will never get to 
the top. 

Let us hope that this pernicious idea that self is 
worth more than work will never find a foothold in 
the library. We see it here and there, but I believe 
that, taken by and large, library workers love their 
tasks and that they are efficient in proportion to that 
love. 

As our libraries are growdng larger, our organ- 
izations more complex, it is, I know, growing harder 
to take a live personal interest in the work, so much 
of it is specialized routine ; one feels like a mere cog- 
wheel in a great machine. Th assistant who pastes 
labels or addresses postal cards in a big library, finds 
it harder to realize that she is doing something in- 
teresting and useful than the librarian of a small li- 
brary who not only performs these tasks but all the 
others — meets her public, selects and buys her books^ 
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plans in one way and another for the extension and 
betterment of her work. Yet the rapid, accurate and 
ef0.cient performance of the lesser task is as impor- 
tant as that of the greater. A label pasted awry 
may ruin the library’s reputation in the eye of a cas- 
ual user; a mis-sent card may cause trouble to dozens 
of one’s fellow-assistants. Routine work is dull only 
when one does not understand its purport. Dullness 
is in the worker, not in the work. 

Are libraries, indeed, introducing too much organ- 
ization into the work — ^is it becoming too machine- 
like? Now, it should not be forgotten that there is 
in a machine something akin to personality — ^indiyid- 
uality, at any rate, is not too strong a word. Every 
locomotive has tricks and characteristics that its en- 
gineer knows and sometimes loves. He pats its back 
affectionately and speaks of it as “she.” The idea 
that to be part of a machine excludes personality and 
individual work is all wrong. One can not go career- 
ing about eccentrically and unsystematically; the 
very purpose of organization is to stop all that; but 
within the limits of motion and action assigned to 
a person as his part in the larger motion and action 
of the machine, there is stiU room for moving well or 
ill, for helping on the greater work or antagonizing 
it and throwing it out of order. If a cog-wheel thinks 
that it is manifesting its originality in some merito- 
rious way by making the whole machine creak and 
wobble and turn out an inferior product, that cog- 
wheel has power to do just this; but it should not 
complain if the machinist throws it into the scrap 
heap. 

Now, in the library, the parts of our machine are 
workers of all kinds; their connection and relation- 
ship are conditioned and limited by customs, rules 
and orders. To test the desirability of these or of 
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any change in them there is just one question to he 
asked; first, last and all the time, namely — ^is this 
for ourselves or for our work? Is it merely to make 
things easier for the assistants or will it improve the 
work and benefit the public? 

The asking of this question and its thoughtful 
consideration will puncture many a bubble. We will 
take, if you please, the question of vacations. Any 
one who has tried to make out a vacation schedule in 
a large library knows that, next to making out a reci- 
tation schedule in a large school or college, it is the 
most vexatious task of the kind that is given to ma p 
to do. Everyone must have a vacation, and every- 
one wants to have it at some time when the efilciency 
of the library will be impaired by it. Everyone wants 
to go away at once, and there are times when no one 
wants to be absent. Any possible arrangement means 
dissatisfaction, heartburnings, a feeling that favor- 
itism or prejudice has been at work. Into the mind 
of most librarians has, I am sure, crept the sugges- 
tion : What is the use of all this? Why not close the 
library for a month? Is not that done by the schools : 
and are not w'^e, too, an educational institution? 

The fact that librarians do not yieldj in this case, 
to the suggestion of a change that would benefit 
them and all tlieir assistants, is, of course, due to the 
obviousness of the other fact ^hat it would be bad for 
the public. 

This test of the public advantage may be applied 
to the whole question of system in the library — of 
how much system is good, and what kind and how it 
shall be determined and applied. When a man comes 
in contact with a library rule that incommodes him 
personally, he is apt to deride it impatiently as “red 
tape.” When he finds absence of a rule where he 
-would have benefited by it, he concludes that the libra- 
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ry is in ‘^chaos’' or ‘‘confusion.” Now, there should 
evidently be neither one nor the other of these, al- 
though we cannot allow the personal convenience of 
a single user to be the test — our system should not 
exist for itself alone, nor should we try to get along 
without system altogether. There should be just so 
much and of just such a kind as will result in the 
maximum degree of service rendered to the public. 

The individual user is quite wrong, of course, in 
condemning a regulation that annoys him personally, 
for this reason alone; but if we should find that it 
annoyed all other users as well without other advan- 
tage than the saving of some trouble to the library 
assistant, he would, I conceive, be quite right in call- 
ing it “red tape.” This term is applied primarily to 
annoying official restrictions that have no use what- 
ever, but we may well extend it to restrictions that 
benefit the administrator without improving the ad- 
ministration. Rules, customs and manners of pro- 
cedure in a library, whether they say “thou shalt” or 
“thou shalt not” are of two kinds — ^those addressed 
to the library staff and those addressed to the pub- 
lic. Both, however, are intended to enable the pub- 
lic to get more good out of the library. The mem- 
bers of the staff are told to do certain things and not 
to do others, because this will make it easier for the 
users of the library to get what they want. The lat- 
ter in turn are bidden to do this and forbidden to 
do that — ^not, as some of them seem to think, to make 
the librarian’s work easier or to save him trouble — 
but to throw the library open wider to their fellows. 
System of this kind may bear very hard on the in- 
dividual user; he may chafe, for instance, at any 
restriction in the number of books that he is allowed 
to borrow — ^but if no such restriction existed, the 
privileges of his fellow borrowers would be curtailed 
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thereby. He may grumble because the time limit on 
his book has expired before he has finished reading 
it, unmindful of the fact that some of his fellow 
readers are anxiously waiting for it. But if the book 
in his possession is not wanted by anybody ; if there 
are other such unused books in the library that he 
wants, should he not have and keep them? Assuredly. 
Every library should make arrangements whereby 
none of its books should be kept from use to stand 
idly on the shelves. Our test of public usefulness 
declares as decisively for this as it does for the parti- 
tion of privilege in the case of more than one anxious 
borrower. 

To return to that pai't of the library machine that 
affects the library staff, I have many times heard 
assistants complain of incidents of organization and 
systematization that seemed to them too much like 
those in vogue in commercial institutions. Now it 
may be freely admitted that there is a difference be- 
tween the library and the store or the factory, or 
more generally between any institution for the pub- 
lic good and one for private gain. In the former the 
public advantage is the prime object, and to attain it 
we must often consult the comfort or convenience of 
the administrators. In the latter, the advantage of 
the administrators is the prime object, and to gain 
it they are generally forced to consult the comfort 
and convenience of the public. The primary and sec- 
ondary elements are reversed, but they exist in each. 
Both the department store and the library must look 
out for the public. It is the library’s business to do 
so, and it is in the store’s business advantage to do 
the same. 

It is hard to see, therefore, why any kind of sys- 
tem that will make a store work better is not worth 
looking into by a librarian. The systematization in 
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the staff of an np-to-date, modern bnsiness organiza- 
tion, and in its work, is a continual surprise to him 
who has not looked into such things for a score of 
years. The stores and the factories are ahead of li- 
brarians in this respect, and we may as well admit it. 
After all, this is natural. What is to one’s business 
advantage is always done better than what is mere- 
ly one’s business. But there is no reason why we 
should not study these better methods and imitate 
those that are worth copying. 

Take one little example. In a factory the raw 
material is followed statistically from ite purchase 
to its sale as a finished product; and even after its 
sale its performances are watched. The owner can 
find out, when he wants to do so, whether that par- 
ticular article made or lost money for the firm, and 
how much, and why; whether it gave satisfaction to 
the purchaser, and if not, why not; to what its ex- 
cellence or deficiencies were due, whether to the qual- 
ities of the raw material or the methods of manufac- 
ture. How many librarians can similarly ascertain 
whether the purchase of a given invoice of books was 
profitable to the library or not, taking into account 
the number and duration of their issues, the time 
lost and the money spent in mending and re-binding 
them, and so on? How many can tell you whether 
those books gave satisfaction to the users, in their 
bindery, typography, and paper; whether the reader 
found them hard on his eyes, easily soiled, difficult 
to hold open — and whose fault it was, the publisher’s, 
the binder’s or the mender’s? This, too, is merely 
the material and physical side of the question — all 
that the manufacturer or the merchant needs to con- 
sider. We librarians say we are on a loftier plane; 
we purvey ideas. So we do. How many of us then 
can say what was the mental and moral effect on our 
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communHy of the books added last year, as compared 
with those added the year before? How many of us 
know even whether the readers liked the books of one 
year better than those of another? Again; the in- 
dividual worker in' a good factory, the travelling 
salesman in a good mercantile house, is watched sta- 
tistically. His employers can tell just how profitable 
his work is to them. If the failure of an operation, 
or the loss of custom in a town, is due to him, they 
know it, and if his service continues unprofitable, he 
is replaced. How many librarians watch the work 
of individual members of the staff with such detail? 
Suppose at the end of six months’ service, an assistant 
were confronted with statistical evidence that she had 
mischarged ten books, made eight bad mistakes in 
accessioning, written twenty catalog cards that had 
to be replaced and caused four complaints , by her 
bearing at the desk? Suppose she were thereupon 
given notice that she must do better or go ; what 
would she say? I think I know. She would say that 
the library was run just like a department store. 
And she would be quite right; only, instead of being 
derogatory to the library as it would be intended, her 
remark would be a compliment. It is time that we 
should carefully discriminate between what is com- 
mercial, in commercial institutions, and what simply 
makes for orderliness and efficiency. 

Now, we may consider three things, belonging to 
a given institution, that every employee of that insti- 
tution has in his care. If they are properly con- 
served the institution will be efficiently administered, 
and the visible machinery for conserving them con- 
stitutes system. They are time, property and reputa- 
tion. A large part of the system under which any in- 
stitution is conducted has for its object the utiliza- 
tion of every bit of time. 'We Americans, with all 
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our hustling are great wasters of time. Workers do 
nothing, not so much in periods of actually shirking 
or laziness as in getting started, in passing from one 
task to another, in fruitless pottering about, in en- 
deavoring to decide some unimportant question of de- 
tail and in one or another of a thousand different 
ways when they seem to themselves to be at work, 
while they really are doing nothing useful. As for 
talking, it is the bane of many different kinds of work. 
I am inclined to think that all work should be done 
in silence. Possibly, however, this would be a mis- 
take, for an occasional word keeps workers alive and 
in good humor where absolute silence is not neces- 
sary. It is, however, difficult to stop with a word. 
Words group themselves into phrases, phrases into 
sentences and sentences into conversation, and the 
workers who assert convincingly that they get on 
exactly as well while they are talking, succeed in cut- 
ting in half, not only their own sum total of useful 
achievement, but that of the annoyed toilers any- 
where within earshot. System surely requires close 
conservation of valuable time; by promptness, by 
quickness, by keeping the cobwebs from one’s brain, 
and above all, by silence, relative if not absolute. 

The property that the librarian is expected to con- 
serve consists of books — ^the material in which he 
works and with which he is expected to produce his 
effects, and of money and objects — ^buildings, furni- 
ture and utensils — intended to aid him in handling 
the books properly and in getting them and the users 
together. The Philadelphia alderman who proposed 
to do away with the buUdings, furniture and staff of 
the library altogether, spend the money for books, 
dump these on the city-hall floor, and let the public 
■choose, may have been somewhat crude in his ideas; 
but he at least understood that books are the basis 
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of a library and that librarians and buildings are but 
subsidiary. His attitude was vastly more intelligent 
than that of some persons who appear to think that 
a good librarian in a fine building ought to produce 
satisfactory results without any books at all. The 
librarian, then, must provide above all for the care 
and preservation of the books. If his library is on 
open shelves it must assure careful watch against 
thievery; it must insure, by an adequate charging sys- 
tem, the due return of borrowed volumes; it must see 
that the physical structure of the book is protected, 
and repaired when needful; it must watch and count 
the books at intervals to see that they are all on the 
shelves. This last means the taking of a regular and 
careful inventory — the bane of the average librarian. 
Yet how can he shirk it? Books are valuable prop- 
erty entrusted to his care. If he were custodian of 
money or funds he would not be let off year after year 
with the statement that the labor of ascertaining how 
much remained in his possession was greater than it 
was worth. One may omit to inventory his private 
collection, just as he may omit to count the money in 
his purse, if he chooses, not that of others. And if 
it is his duty to see that the quantity of his collection 
remains unimpaired, it is equally so to see to the 
quality. A library system that counts the books 
carefully, but esteems a torn and filthy volume as 
good a unit as one in proper condition, vdll no longer 
pass muster. 

There are dirty books on too many library shelves. 
Such libraries are deficient in the kind of system that 
preserves property efficiently. As for the mechanical 
plant of the library, the building that houses it, with 
its fittings and furniture, a proper system, of course, 
requires that these be kept constantly in good condi- 
tion. Now, we Americans are impatient of detail; 
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we like to do things in a large way and then let them 
take care of themselves. While the Frenchman or 
the Englishman watches his roads or pavements day 
by day and never allows them to get out of repair, we 
build expensive roadways and leave them alone until 
they are in disgraceful condition — whereupon we 
tear them up and rebuild them. While the foreigner 
builds his cities, stone by stone and street by street, 
so that they are picturesque and beautiful, we let ours 
spring up as they will, slum jostling palace, and fac- 
tory elbowing church, untO finally we form grandiose 
projects of reconstruction, cutting avenues here and 
making parts there — ^projects which may be carried 
out and may remain on paper. So I have seen taste- 
ful and expensive library buildings allowed to grow 
grimy and dilapidated day by day through lack of a 
systematic plan for renovation and repair. Some 
day the authorities will wake up and there will be 
reconstruction and redecoration in plenty — ^to be fol- 
lowed by another era of slow decay. 

The third entity that an eficient system must 
enable the librarian to conserve is evanescent and 
almost indefinable. It is difficult to bring system to 
bear upon it at all, and yet its preservation is of the 
very highest importance of all, because without it 
the librarian cannot do the work in his community 
that every good librarian is trying to do. Reputa- 
tion is a fickle thing, indeed. Gained sometimes in 
a happy moment, it may persist for long years, suc- 
cessfully defying all assaults; achieved elsewhere by 
decades of strenuous application and scrupulous ob- 
servance, it may vanish in a day as the result of 
some petty act of forgetfulness or of the stupidiiy 
of a passing moment. None the less is it the duly 
of the head of every great institution to strive con- 
tinually to attain and maintain it; to increase it if 
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possible and to guard it jealously. There he is in 
the hands of his subordinates and such system as he 
may bring to bear may and should be directed toward 
creating and keeping alive within them a proper 
espnt de corps. The library that succeeds in creat- 
ing a public impression that it and all connected with 
it are honestly trying to be of public service, to win 
j^ublic esteem, and to gain a place in the public heart, 
has two-thirds of its work done already. Its burden 
is rolled down hill instead of up. 

We boast that in our country public opinion is 
all powerful; but we are often apt to regard public 
opinion as we do the weather. Its balmy gales and 
its destructive vortices, its gentle dews and its devas- 
tating torrents, are alike, we tliink, beyond oxir power 
to regulate. Yet, though public opinion may be un- 
just or capricious, it is usually level-headed. So the 
library that covets that good reputation which pub- 
lic opinion alone can give it, must so act as to de- 
serve that good opinion. And as one broken cog will 
throw a whole machine out of gear, so one assistant 
who does not realize his or her responsibilities in this 
matter may mar a library’s reputation, otherwise 
well-earned. It is hard luck, indeed, that a libra- 
rian, who with the majority of his staff has striven 
long and well to earn the public good-will, should 
see it forfeited by the thoughtlessness or ill-temper 
of some one of his staff. This, however, is the way 
of our world with its multiple connections. None of 
us may live for himself alone; we stand or fall with 
others, and the smallest bit of orange peel may bring 
down the mightiest athlete to the pavement. 

How may the librarian, or anyone else, bring sys- 
tem to bear on such an evanescent thing as this? It 
is. a hard matter, indeed. But can it be denied that 
a well-oiled library machine, one that is quickly res- 
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ponsive to direction and conbcol, one whose parts are 
as perfect in themselves and as perfectly connected 
as may be, is least likely to suffer from unfortunate 
accidents? A librarian whose bad judgment — or 
whose kindness of heart, perhaps — ^has misled bim 
into ad mi tting into his machine one false cog may 
find to his sorrow that this will slip at the critical 
time, betraying both him and the whole engine that 
he had hoped to wield for good. Here no one kind of 
system, no particular detail, alone suffices, but every 
detail, every series, every combination renders the 
whole fabric of reputation more solid and more se- 
cure. I sometimes think that we Anglo-Saxons are 
in greater need of the inspiration and aid that we get 
from records of past intellectual achievement than 
are some other races. For our intellectual heritage 
does not come at all from our physical ancestry. We 
are the intellectual heirs of the Greeks, the Bomans 
and the Hebrews, not of our own Teutonic fathm^. 
We can, therefore, not only rely on heredity to main- 
tain our intellectual level ; we must continually drink 
from the same fountains through which our fathers 
drew inspiration. We sometimes think a little con- 
temptuously of what we call the veneer of modern 
civilization that the Japanese have put on, forgetting 
that our own civilization is in great part also ac- 
quired, although the acquisition is of earlier date. 
Moreover, the Japanese have, and retain, intellectual 
ideals and achievements of their own, having learned 
from the West hardly more than its mechanics and 
engineering. On the other hand, our mechanical 
achievements are our own, our intellectual and es- 
thetic standards are borrowed. Our intellectual 
status may thus be compared to the electrical condi- 
tion of the trolley wire, which in order that it may 
furnish its useful energy to the motor below must it- 
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self be supplied at intervals with this energy from an 
adjacent feed wire communicating directly with the 
source of electrical power. The feed wire in our case 
is the library — a collection representing the intellec- 
tual energy of all past ages, springing directly from 
the powerful brains of the masters of mental achieve- 
ment throughout the centuries. Unless we supply our 
minds from this, we shall not maintain our intellec- 
tual position. Is this the reason why the popular li- 
brary has attained with us a development that it has 
never reached in Latin countries, whose inhabitants 
possess through heredity many of the mental stand- 
ards of value that our ancestors borrowed and that we 
must borrow ever and again from the records of the 
past? We may be sure that this is at least a possi- 
bility; and we may be equally sure that the adoption 
of system, both external and internal, will facilitate 
both this and all other functions of the library. The 
statement that “the letter killeth and the spirit giveth 
life” was never intended to mean that we are to neg- 
lect formal and systematic methods of work. The 
letter kills only when it is spiritless, with the spirit 
to give it life it does well its part, ensuring that the 
institution to which it applies shall produce its re- 
sults, surely, quietly and effectively, with a minimum 
of noise and effort and with a maximum of output. 
Let no one, then, deride or decry the formation or 
the operation of a library machine ; we live in an age 
of machinery — of machines formed by effective hu- 
man co-operation, as well as by interlocking gears and 
interacting parts. Rudyard Kipling makes his Scotch 
engineer see in the relentless motion of his links and 
pistons something of that “foreknowledge infinite” in 
which his Calvinistic training had taught him to be- 
lieve and trust So may we see in library machinery 
an aid to the accomplishment of that “far-off divine 
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erent” toward which our whole modern library crea- 
tion has been and is still silently, but no less power- 
fully moving — the bringing into intellectual relation- 
ship of each living human brain within our reach 
with every other companionable or helpful human 
brain, though physically inaccessible through death 
or absence. This is the comprehensive ideal of the 
librarian; no machinery tliat may work toward its 
attainment is superfluous or inept. 




THE EXPLOITATION OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBEAEY* 


Two and a half years ago; or, to be more exact, 
on January 22, 1909, in an address at the dedication 
of the Chestnut Hill Branch of the Free library of 
Philadelphia, the present writer used the following 
words : 

“I confess that I feel uneasy when I realize how 
little the influence of the public library is understood 
by those who might try to wield that influence, either 
for good or for evil ... So far there has been no con- 
certed, systematic effort on the part of classes or 
bodies of men to capture the public library, to dictate 
its policy, to utilize its great opportunities for influ- 
encing the public mind. When this ever comes, as it 
must, we must look outl . . . 

“Organizations . . . civil, religious, scientific, polit- 
ical, artistic . . . have usually let us severely alone, 
where their influence, if they should come into touch 
with the library, would surely be for good . . . would 
be exerted along the line of moi’ality, of more careful 
book selection, of judicial mindedness instead of one- 
sidedness. 

“Let us trust that influences along this line . . . 
if we are to have influences at all . . . may gain a foot- 
hold before the opposite forces . . . those of sordid 
commercialism, of absurdities, of falsities, of all kinds 
of self-seeking . . . find out that we are worth their 
exploitation.” 

There have been indications of late that the pub- 
lic, both as individuals and in organized bodies, is 

* Address before the American Library Association at the Pasadena 
Conference, May 19, 1911. 
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beginning to appreciate the influence, actual and po- 
tential, of the public library. With this dawning ap- 
preciation, as predicted in the lines just quoted, has 
come increased effort to turn this influence into the 
channels of personal or of business advantage, and it 
may be well to call the attention of librarians to this 
and to warn them against what they must doubtless 
expect to meet, in increasing measure, as the years 
go by. Attempts of this kind can hope for success 
only when they are concealed and come in innocent 
guise. It is extremely hard to classify them, and this 
fact in itself would indicate that libraries and libra- 
rians have to deal with that most ingenious and 
plausible of sophists, the modern advertiser. 

But in the first place I would not have it under- 
stood that the use of the library for advertising pur- 
poses is necessarily illegitimate or reprehensible. If 
it is open and above board and the library receives 
proper compensation, the question resolves itself into 
one of good taste. The taste of such use may be be- 
yond question, or it may be very questionable indeed. 
Few would defend the use of the library’s walls or 
windows for the display of commercial advertising; 
although the money received therefor might be sorely 
needed. On the other hand, the issuing of a bulletin 
paid for wholly or in part by advertisements inserted 
therein is approved by all, though most librarians 
doubtless prefer to omit these if the expense can be 
met by other means. Under this head come also the 
reception and placing on the shelves of advertising 
circulars or catalogs containing valuable material of 
any kind. Here the library gets considerably more 
than its quid pro quo, and no librarian has any doubt 
of the propriety of such a proceeding. 

Again, where the advertising takes the form of a 
benevolent sort of “log-rolling,” the thing advertised 
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being educational and the quid pro quo simply the 
impulse given to library use by anything of this na- 
ture, it is generally regarded as proper. Thus most 
libraries di^lay without hesitation advertisements 
of free courses of lectures and the like. When the 
thing advertised is not free, this procedure is more 
open to doubt. Personally I should draw the line 
here, and should allow the library to advertise 
nothing that requires a fee or payment of any kind, 
no matter how trifling or nominal and no matter how 
good the cause. 

These things are mentioned only to exclude them 
from consideration here. The library is really ex- 
ploited only where it is used to further someone’s per- 
sonal or business ends without adequate return, gen- 
erally with more or less concealment of purpose, so 
that the library is without due realization of what it 
is really doing. Attempts at such exploitation have 
by no means been lacking in the past. Take if you 
please this case, dating back about a dozen years : An 
enterprising firm, operating a department store, of- 
fered to give to a branch library a collection of sev- 
eral thousand historical works on condition that 
these should be kept in a separate alcove plainly la- 
beled “The gift of Blank Brothers.” Nothing so un- 
usual about this. Such gifts, though the objections 
to the conditions are familiar to you all, are frequent 
ly offered and accepted. In this instance, however 
the name of the branch happened to be also the name 
of the enterprising firm. The inference would have 
been overpowering that the branch had been named 
after the firm. The offer was accepted on condition 
that the books should be shelved each in its proper 
place with a gift label, to be of special form if desired, 
and that the donation should be acknowledged on the 
.bulletin board. These conditions "were not accept- 
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able — a sufficient indication of the real object of the 
gift. Other cases might be cited, to saj^ nothing of 
the usual efforts to induce the library to display com- 
mercial notices or to give official commendation to 
some bpok. 

Several cases of the more ingenious attempts at 
exploitation having come to my notice during the 
past few months I set myself to find out whether any- 
thing of the kind had also been noted by others. 
Letters to some of the principal libraries in the coun- 
try elicited a variety of replies. Some librarians had 
noted nothing; others nothing more than usual. One 
said frankly that if the people had been “working” 
him he had been too stupid to know it. But others 
responded with interesting instances, and one or two, 
in whose judgment I have special confidence agreed 
with me in noticing an increase in the number of 
attempts at this kind of exploitation of late. 

I may make my meaning more clear, perhaps, by 
proceeding at once to cite specific instances which 
must be anonymous, of course, in accordance with a 
promise to my informants. 

A photographer offered to a public library a fine 
collection of portraits of deceased citizens of the 
town. This was accepted. The photographer then 
proceeded to send out circulars in a way that ren- 
dered it very probable that he was simply using the 
library’s name to increase his business. 

A commercial firm, which had issued a good book 
on a subject connected with its business, offered to 
print for various libraries, at its own expense, a good 
list of works on this subject on condition that it 
should be allowed to advertise its own book on the 
last page. Submission of a proof revealed the fact 
that this advertisement was to be printed in precisely 
the same form and with the same kind of heading as 
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information about the library given on the preced- 
ing page. The reader’s inference would have been 
that the matter on the last page was an official libra- 
ry note. Of the libraries approached, some accepted 
the offer without finding any fault with the feature 
just noted ; others refused to have anything at all to 
do with the plan; still others accepted on condition 
that the last page should be so altered that the reader 
iiould see clearly that it contained adveriising matter. 

A lecturer gained permission to distribute through 
a library complimentary tickets to a free lecture on 
an educational subject When these arrived, the li- 
brarian discovered that the announcement of the free 
lecture was on the same folder with advertisements 
of a pay course. The free tickets were given out, but 
the advertisement was suppressed. Efforts of this 
kind are perhaps particularly noticeable in connec- 
tion with the use of library assembly-rooms. There 
is no reason, of course, why libraries should not rent 
out these rooms in the same way as other public 
rooms, but it is usual to limit their use to education- 
al purposes and generally to free public entertain- 
ments. Some efforts to circumvent rules of this kind 
are interesting. 

Application was made to a library for the use of 
an assembly-room for a free lecture on stenography. 
On cross-examination the lecturer admitted that he 
was a teacher of stenography who desired to form a 
class, and that at the close of his lecture he intended 
to make announcement of his courses, prices, etc. 
He was told that this must be done outside the libra- 
ry- 

It is very common, where the exaction of an 
admission fee is forbidden, to take up a collection 
before or after the lecture. When told that this is 
inadmissible, the lecturer sometimes takes up his 
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collection on the sidewalk outside. There have been 
cases where employees of a library have embraced 
this opportunity to gather contributions. A colored 
janitor of a branch library was recently admonished 
for standing outside his own assembly-room door 
and soliciting money for a pet charity. Another 
janitor made a pilgrimage to.^he central library to 
collect from the staff. A classic instance of this kind 
is that of the street gamin who for several hours 
stood at a branch library door and collected an ad- 
mission fee of one cent from each user. The branch 
was newly opened and its neighbors were unused to 
the ways of free libraries. 

An example of the difficulty of deciding, in mat- 
ters of this kind, whether an undoubted advertising 
scheme may or may not legitimately be aided by the 
public library is found in the offer, with which all 
of jou are familiar, of valuable money prizes for es- 
says on economic subjects, by a firm of clothiers. 
The committee in charge of the awards is composed 
of eminent economists and publicists; the competi- 
tors are members of college faculties and advanced 
graduate students; the essays brought out are of per- 
manent value and are generally published in book 
form. Under these circumstances many libraries 
have not hesitated to post the announcements of the 
committee on their bulletin boards. Othera regard 
the whole thing as purely commercial advertisement 
and refuse to recognize it. One library at least 
posted the announcement of the competition for 1910, 
but refused to post the result. It would be hard to 
tell just how much altruism and how much selfish- 
ness we have here and the instance shows how subtle 
are the gradations from one motive to the other. 

Advertising by securing condemnatory action of 
some sort, such as exclusion from the shelves, has 
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also not been uncommon. This requires the aid of 
the press to condemn, abuse or ridicule the library 
for its action, and so exploit the book. The press, I 
grieve to say, has fallen a victim to this scheme more 
than once and has thereby given free use of advertis- 
ing space ordinarily worth thousands of dollars. A 
flagrant instance of this kind occurred in one of our 
greatest cities about ten years ago. The work of a 
much-discussed playwright was about to be put upon 
the boards. A wily press agent, in conversation with 
an unsuspecting librarian, obtained an adverse 
opinion. The aiding and abetting newspaper, which 
was one of ostensible high character, proceeded at 
once to heap ridicule and contumely on the library 
and the librarian for their condemnation and exclu- 
sion of the play (whi^h really wasn’t excluded at 
aU). The matter, having reached the dignity of 
news, was taken up by other papers and for a week 
or more the metropolitan press resounded with accu- 
sation, explanation, recrimination and comment. The 
gleeful playwright cabled objurgations from London, 
and the press agent, retiring modestly into the back- 
ground, saw' advertising that w'ould have cost him 
$100,000, at the lowest estimate, poured into his wall- 
ing lap by the yellow, but eai^, press of his native 
burg. It is possibly unfair to cite this as an attempt 
to “work” the library — ^it was the public press that 
was ingeniously and successfully exploited through 
the library. 

The fact that the mere presence of a public libra- 
ry is an advantage to the neighborhood in w'hich it 
stands has led to numerous attempts to locate libra- 
ry buildings, especially branches, in some particular 
place. These are often accompanied by offers of 
building-lots, which, it is sad to say, have occasional- 
ly. appealed to trustees not fully informed of the 
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situation. I recall sev^al offers of lots in barren 
and unoccupied spots — one in an undeveloped region 
whose owner hoped to make it a residence park and 
another in the middle of a flourishing cornfield, whose 
owner considered it an ideal spot for a branch libra- 
ry — at least after he had sold off a sufficient number 
of building lots on the strength of his generous gift. 
These particular offers were declined with thanks, 
but in some instances members of boards of tmstees 
themselves, being only human, have not been entirely 
free from suspicion of personal or business interest 
in sites. Here it is difficult to draw the line between 
the legitimate efforts of a particular locality to cap- 
ture a branch site and those that have their origin 
in commercial cupidity. Both of course have nothing 
to do with the larger considerations that should gov- 
ern in such location, but both are not exploitation as 
we are now using the word. 

A curious instance of the advertising value of the 
mere presence of a public library and of business 
shrewdness in taking advantage of it, comes from a 
library that calls itself a “shining example of efforts 
to ‘work’ public libraries for commercial purposes.” 
This library rents rooms for various objects connected 
with its work, and finds that it is in great demand 
as a tenant. Great effort is made by property own- 
ers both to retain and to move quarters occupied for 
library purposes. The board has recently refused to 
make selection of localities on this basis. 

• There is another respect in which the public libra- 
ry offers an attractive field for exploitation. In its 
registration files it has a valuable selected list of 
names and addresses which may be of service in var- 
ious ways either as a mailing-list or as a directory. 
Probably there are no two opinions regarding the 
impropriety of allowing the list to be used for com- 
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mercial purposes aloug either line. The use as a 
directory may occasionally be legitimate and is 
allowable after investigation and report to some one 
in authority. I have known of recourse to library 
registration lists by the police, to find a fugitive from 
justice; by pidvate detectives, ostensibly on the same 
errand ; by a wife, looking for her runaway husband ; 
by persons searching for lost relatives; and by credi- 
tors on the trail of debtors in hiding. Where there 
is any doubt, the matter can usually be adjusted by 
offering to forward a letter to the person sought, or 
to communicate to that person the seeker's desire and 
let him i*espond if he wishes to do so. One thing is 
certain: except in obedience to an oi-der of court, it 
is not only unjust, but entirely inexpedient from the 
library’s standpoint to betray to anyone a user’s 
whereabouts against that user's wishes or even where 
there is a mere possibility of his objection. If it 
were clearly understood that such consequences 
might follow the holding of a library card, we should 
doubtless lose many readers that w'e especially de- 
sire to attract and hold. 

Of course the public library is not the only insti- 
tution whose reputation has exposed it to the assaults 
of advertisers. The Christian ministry lias for years 
been exposed to this sort of thing, and it is the be- 
lief of Reverend William A. Lee, who WTites on the 
subject in “The Standard,” a Baptist paper published 
in Chicago, that in this case also increased activity 
is to be noted of late. Pei’sons desire to present the 
minister with a picture on condition that he mentions 
the artist to his friends; to give him a set of books 
or a building-lot that his name may be used to lure 
otlier purchasei's ; they even ask him for mailing-lists 
of his parishioners’ names. “I am constantly being 
besieged,” says Mr. Ijce, “by agents of divers sorts. 
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and of divers degrees of persistency, for indorse- 
ments of patent mops, of ‘wliolesome plays,’ of cur- 
rent periodicals, of so-called religious books, of ‘helps’ 
almost innumerable for church-workers and of scores 
of other things which time has charitably carried out 
of memory.” 

It is refreshing to find that the kind of library 
exploitation most to be feared seems not yet to have 
been attempted on any considerable scale or in any 
objectionable direction. I refer to interference with 
our stock and its distribution — an effort to divert 
either purchases or circulation into a particular 
channel. My attention has been called to the efforts 
of religious bodies to place their theological or con- 
troversial works on the shelves of public libraries. 
When the books are offered as donations, as is usually 
the case, this is hardly exploitation in the sense in 
which we are considering it, unless the library is so 
small that other more desirable books are excluded. 
A large library welcomes accessions of this kind, just 
as it does trade catalogs or railroad literature. At- 
tempts to push circulation are occasionally made, 
but usually without success. 

But up to the present time it is the glory of the 
public library that it knows neither North nor South, 
Catholic nor Protestant, Democrat, Republican nor 
Socialist It shelves and circulates books on both 
sides of every possible scientific, economic, religious 
and sectional controversy, and no one has raised a 
hand to make it do otherwise. We should be proud 
of this and very jealous of it As we have seen, there 
is some reason to think that newly awakened inter- 
est in the public library as a public utility has led to 
increased effort to gain its aid for purely personal 
and commercial ends. Naturally these interests have 
moved first It is comparatively easy to steer clear 
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of them and to defeat them. But attempts to inter- 
fere with the strict neutrality of the public library 
and to turn it into partisanship in any direction, if 
they ever come, should at the eai-liest betrayal of 
their purpose be sternly repressed and at the same 
time be given wide publicity, that we may all be on 
our guard. We may legitimately and properly adopt 
a once famous and much ridiculed slogan as our own, 
in this regard, and write over the doors of our public 
libraries “All that we ask is, let us alone !” 
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I should be understood better, perhaps, if I said 
“Civil service in the library” ; but the civil service is 
so called merely in distinction to the military ser- 
vice, and there can be no military service in the li- 
brary, although the uniform of certain janitors and 
messengers may appear, at first sight, to give me the 
lie. Every library, of course, must have some plan 
of service, more or less systematic. This may or may 
not be subject to the regulations of the state or city 
civil service. I have no desire to dwell here on the 
question of the desirability of such connection; but 
I cannot refrain from saying, at the risk of losing all 
of my civil service-reform friends, that I regard the 
present methods of bringing about appointment for 
merit only as makeshifts, well designed to defeat the 
efforts of politicians and others who wish to see ap- 
pointments made for other reasons, but necessary 
only so long as those efforts are likely to continue. 
I shall doubtless be told that they are likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely, and therefore that I have given 
away my whole case. To show that this is not so, we 
have only to point to a large number of libraries in 
connection with which there is no such effort, and in 
which safeguards against it are absolutely unneces- 
sary. I do not know why politics has not invaded 
these institutions, but I know that it has not. Dur- 
ing the past sixteen years I have been connected 
with four large libraries, and I am in a position to 
say not only that no political appointment was made 
in them during my connection, but that no such ap- 
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pointment was ever attempted or suggested. There 
is absolutely no reason why the protection of ‘‘civil- 
service” regulation should be thrown over these 
libraries, and every reason why they should be free 
from the harassing and embarrassing petty annoy- 
ances and restrictions that are inseparable from such 
regulation. 

Much as I honor the advocates of civil-service re- 
form, and applaud what they have accomplished in 
the way of furthering a real merit system, I submit 
that a further step in advance may be taken when 
we have heads of municipal departments as unlikely 
to make political appointments as the average libra- 
rian is, and as free from pressure to make such ap- 
pointments as are the librarians of a large number 
of our best institutions. I regard that as the best 
system, therefore, in which an appointing officer or 
body, sincerely desirous of making appointments for 
merit only, is perfectly free to make such appoint- 
ments in any way that seems proper ; and as only the 
second-best system that in which the appointing 
power, unwilling to make appointments for merit, is 
forced to do so, as far as may be, by the supervision 
and control of a body created for the purpose. So 
long as we have unwilling municipal officers, we 
must endure this second-best plan, of course; but li- 
brarians are rarely of this kind, though they may be 
unfortunately in the power of those who are. It has 
been my good fortune to formulate a scheme of ser- 
vice for each of the four libraries to which I have 
referred, and these schemes, with necessary modifica- 
tions, are still in satisfactory xxse. The first, for the 
New York Free Circulating Library, was made in 
1896; the last, for the St. Louis Public Library, in 
1910. Some were hampered by the necessity of 
adapting them to municipal regulation, while others 
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were quite free; and other local conditions imposed 
differences upon them, but they depended, in the 
main, on the same principles and were carried out 
in much the same way. 

I have numerous requests for information on this 
subject and for advice upon methods of grading li- 
brary staffs, with regulation of promotions, increases 
of salary, etc. Possibly the best w^ay to answer these 
may be to give a brief account of the way in which 
the work was done in these four cases. 

It has been assumed by some that, as every good 
librarian desires to have these matters systematically 
regulated, regulation by a city civil service commis- 
sion will be as good as any, and that a man who 
wishes to have a system of his own and keep it under 
his own control is unreasonable and foolish. A non- 
professional body, however, cannot, even with pro- 
fessional expert advice, satisfactorily regulate the 
employment of professionals for professional work. 
This point has been so often insisted upon and elab- 
orated that those, who do not now appreciate its val- 
idity will never do so. Every good librarian will 
wish to create machinery to put the right man in the 
right place in his force, and to drop him out if he 
goes wrong; but it must be his own machinery, not 
that of someone else, and must be designed to aid 
him, not to hamper him. 

My attention was drawn to the necessity of a 
more i^stematic plan of service in the New York 
Free Circulating Library on assuming charge in 1895. 
The library had been hampered by insufllciency of 
funds and had been obliged to supplement assistants 
of ability and experience with others who had been 
employed simply because they could be obtained at 
low salaries. Promotion, where it was distinctly in- 
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dicated, was for lueidt, ascertained simply by the li- 
brarian’s opinion ; and salary increases were made 
very largely for length of service. An effort was 
made at the outset to regiilate admission to the force 
and advancement within it. The features of examina- 
tion and of grades distinguished by letters were bor- 
rowed from the Boston Public Library. A depart- 
ment head, who had been giving private instruction, 
had by the board’s permission placed some of her im- 
pils in the libi’ary for practice work This seemed 
an excellent opportunity to train future assistants; 
so the private class was turned into a library train- 
ing class and the pupils into apprentices, their teach- 
er being retained as such aud properly compensated. 
The library force was divided into three gTades, A, B 
and O, to which a fourth, D was afterwards added. 
The first two were indicated by the fact that the li- 
brary consisted of six coordinate branches, each with 
its librarian-in-charge gnd her first assistant. All 
the former were giuded as A and the latter as B. 
Class A thus necessarily became limited in number, 
depending on the number of branches, and B would 
have been similarly limited if it had not been made 
to include also all the high-grade assistants — all call- 
able of assignment at any time to the work of a dep- 
\ity librarian of a branch. Class C was then a re- 
mainder class, including all other members of the 
library staff. It soon appeared, however, that the 
line of demarkation between those memlwirs of Class 
B who were first UvSsistaTit librarians and those who 
were not was much more distinct than that between 
B and C. B was accordingly limited to first assis- 
tants; the remnant was (tailed C, and the old (J be- 
came D. The old feeling that seniority should be 
considered was deferred to by arranging for auto- 
matic increases of salarj' within th(‘ grades at speci- 
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fied intervals. Janitors and messengers remained 
quite outside this arrangement 

It was provided that no one should he promoted 
from grade to grade without the passage of an ex- 
amination; but that passage simply placed the suc- 
cessful candidate on a list of eligibles, and promotion 
from this list was made by considering personal fit- 
ness, character of work and immediate conditions. 
Qualifications for the different grades differed, but in 
quantity and advancement, rather than in quality, 
all coming under the heads of literature, language, 
general information and library economy. 

This plan was formulated in consultation with 
the library committee, and was adopted as part of 
the rules of the library by the board. The committee 
differed somewhat on the seniority increases within 
grades, which were finally retained, and considered 
it of great importance to emphasize work and person- 
al fitness. Methods of including marks for these in 
the final standing of the candidate were considered, 
but the difficulty of doing so led to the adoption of 
the plan as stated. 

It was decided to give every member of the staff 
the right to demand an examination for promotion 
on tlie expiration of three years’ service in one grade, 
and to admit others by special order. Advancement 
proved to be necessarily so rapid, however, that no 
one who had any chance of passing the examination 
ever remained three years in a grade, and this clause 
proved practically inoperative. 

Of course, many passed and were placed on the 
eligible list for promotion who had no chance of ad- 
vancement for reasons connected with work or per- 
sonality. This caused dissatisfaction which it was 
sought to mitigate by recognizing presence on the 
eligible list by increase of salary to the grade limit, 
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provided this had not been already attained. Even 
80, however, it continued to exist. 

The alternative was considered of examining only 
those selected for promotion and of making promo- 
tion conditional on the passage of such examination, 
but was rejected, although a perfectly possible and 
logical plan. But objectionable in many ways as all 
examinations are, they foster a feeling that everyone 
is having a chance, and previous selection, no matter 
how good, is open to tlie same objection as the selec- 
tion alone would be, without any test at all. 

It would also have been possible to make the ex- 
amination competitive, placing the names on the list 
in the order of passage and promoting in that order, 
or grading the names in order of seniority, as in most 
city systems. But both these plans are open to ob- 
vious objections, and I still think it best to form an 
eligible list whose names shall not be considered in 
any order at all, the appointing officer being quite 
free to make his choice among them. 

The application of this system of grading to the 
staff, as it existed, involved discrimination at only 
one point — that separating Classes B and 0, or as 
renamed later, 0 and D. The line was drawn partly 
on the basis of the salary list as it stood, and partly 
by duties, and there was little dissatisfaction. 

I have said that this system was formally adopted 
by the board. This is not necessary, nor is it the 
best plan. A system of this kind is best regarded 
simply as an aid to the librarian in making recom- 
mendations for appointment or promotion. In mak- 
ing such recommendation, the librarian must, of 
course, satisfy himself that his candidates are fit, 
and it is proper that he should adopt any system that 
commends itself to him for ascertaining that they 
are so; The board is, of course, the final authority. 
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It could override any system that it might adopt, 
just as easily as it could go over the head of the li- 
brarian’s recommendation ; and it is better for its own 
dignity that a departure from the ^stem should take 
the latter form, rather than the former. 

I regard it as quite sufficient, therefore, when a 
librarian grades his staff, that he should simply re- 
port to his board that he is about to make certain 
dispositions and require certain tests to aid him in 
making proper recommendations for appointment 
and promotion, and that his recommendations in fu- 
ture will be guided by these arrangements. The au- 
thority of the board and its ability to reject his 
recommendations have not been touched, and its dis- 
position to trust him and accept his advice will be 
surely increased as it sees that he is adopting plans 
to improve that advice’ and give it force. 

This grading of the New York Free Circulating 
staff has been dwelt on at length, although very 
simple, because it formed the basis of the other grad- 
ings, now to be described. 

The application of a similar system to the staff 
of the Brooklyn Public Library took place early in 
1899, at a time when, owing to a crisis in the affairs 
of the library, it had temporarily ceased to do w'ork. 
It had only four library assistants, and yet the prob- 
abilities were strongly in favor of an immediate and 
rapid expansion, such as actually did take place not 
long after. Expediency, therefore, pointed to the or- 
ganization of the staff on the supposition that it 
would soon be of considerable size. 

The grading was precisely similar to that just 
described, except that Classes C and D were com- 
bined and called Class C, and the letter D was used 
to designate members of the training class. The prin- 
cipal interest in the scheme as then adopted lies in 
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its relations -with the city civil service. The New 
York Free Circulating Library was a private institu- 
tion, charitable in its origin, but broadening rapidly 
out into real public work. It had no relations with 
the city, except to apply annually for its subsidy and 
receipt for the monthly instalments thereof as paid 
over. There coxild be no question therefore of city 
civil service jurisdiction. The case in Brooklyn was 
different. The members of the Board were appointed 
by the Mayor, and the library was recognized as a 
city institution, although exactly what this meant 
had not yet been definitely determined. The scheme 
of service was adopted at first on the supposition that 
the board was to be as free in the matter as though 
it had been an entirely independent body . The ques- 
tion might never have arisen, but was precipitated by 
the city auditor’s holding up the payroll on the ground 
that it had not been certified by the municipal Civil 
Service Commission. The question went at once to 
the Corporation Counsel for an opinion, and after he 
had decided that the city civil service regulations 
covered the library force, there was a further dispute 
with the state Civil Service Commission, exacerbated 
by a difference in political complexion between the 
two bodies. This held up the payroll for some time, 
and did not tend to reconcile any member of the staff 
to its new status. Matters having been settled, the 
commission promptly certified the payroll as it stood, 
in order to terminate the embarrassing situation, and 
then ensued a series of conferences with the librarian 
on permanent grading. It was decided that the li- 
brarian and assistant librarian fell within the exempt 
class, and that other members of the staff could be 
divided into senior and junior assistants, the latter 
including only members of the training class until 
properly appointed to permanent positions. What- 
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ever grading tLe library might choose to make within 
the senior assistant class (A, B and O) was therefore 
its own affair, the commission taking cognizance of 
it only so far as it involved increase of salary. The 
point of conflict came at entrance to Class C, or on 
appointment to permanent position in the library. 
The commission at first insisted that it should make 
its own eligible list, graded in accordance with its 
own examinations, although it agreed to admit no 
others except members of the training class to such 
examinations. At least one examination of the kind 
was held, the questions evidently being written by 
some outside librarian on general principles, and with 
little reference to our needs and conditions. Ultimate- 
ly, however, the commission agreed to let us hold the 
examinations and to accept our rating, although, 
when the eligible list had once been formed, we were 
bound by it rigidly. In regard to persons outside our 
graded force, such ^ janitors and messengers, we 
were held strictly to civil service rules, selecting our 
men from the first three on the list submitted to us 
by the commission. An unsatisfactory person could 
be summarily rejected after trial for a specified 
period, and as many such were on the list, there was 
rapid rotation in office in this part of the force. In 
the graded staff, also, although it might seem that 
the commission had almost abdicated its powers in 
our favor, we felt the restriction that bound us to 
select from the top of the list. Even though we had 
originally made the ratings, it often happened that 
for the particular vacancy in question the sixth 
name might be that of the best-qualified person, and 
we had the disagreeable alternative of taking one 
who was not our first choice, or of appointing on 
trial and rejecting until the proper name had been 
reached — a process much in vogue in city depart- 
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ments, but tiresome to the appointing authority and 
ignominious to those who were thus rejected and who 
might be better qualified than the person desired for 
another kind of position. 

In 1901 the New York Free Circulating Library 
became the Circulation Department of the New York 
Public Library, under circumstances that gave it a 
separate governing body, responsible to the trustees 
of the Public Library, and a separate staff, whose 
organization was not necessarily the same as that of 
the reference staff. The annexed staff, of course, 
brought its own organization with it, and this, with 
some modifications, became that of the present Cir- 
culation Department. The principal changes were 
the limitation of Class C to three times the number 
of branch libraries and the almost total abolition of 
salary increases for length of service within grades. 
The former prevented unlimited promotion from D 
to 0, and made necessary a selection from the wait- 
ing list to fill actual vacancies, and the latter, while 
not doing away with a difference of salaries in the 
same grade, made it possible to give the increases as 
a reward for good work. The designation of the 
grades by letters was objected to by some members 
of the board, on the ground that it meant nothing, 
so that alternative names were adopted for C, D and 
E, the two upper grades having already the names 
of librarian-in-charge and first assistant Members 
of C were named second assistant librarians; D, as- 
sistants, and E, attendants. 

When the Free Circulating Library grading was 
made, there were neither children’s rooms nor chil- 
dren’s librarians in New York, and very few any- 
where. The former arose first and were served by 
persons assigned for the purpose, usually from Grade 
C. The organization, later, of a separate children’s 
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department, with jurisdiction over all children’s 
rooms, made it necessary to place children’s libra- 
rians in a separate class; but that they might not 
feel “out of the running” for branch librarianships, 
they were allowed to tahe examinations and advance 
from one regular grade to another, in addition, if 
they so desired. Catalogers were still graded regu- 
larly, however, although these might have been easily 
treated in a similar way. The special nature of their 
work, however, was recognized by a variation in the 
examination. The test for the children’s grade was 
not an examination, but a series of periods of prac- 
tical work in selected branch libraries, with observa- 
tion and report and a final thesis. Candidates were 
specially selected by the supervisor of children’s 
work, and so jealously has entrance into this grade 
been guarded that even now not more than half of 
the forty or more assistants in charge of New York’s 
children’s rooms are members of it. 

In later years a thesis also has formed part of 
the examination for Class A. This is written on an 
assigned subject, and the successful ones are some- 
times, although not always, printed. 

One of the difficulties connected with the grading 
in the Circulation Department of the New York Pub- 
lic library was the assignment to proper grades of 
the staffs of the different institutions that consolida- 
ted with that library from time to time. There were 
altogether about half a dozen of these, with staffs 
varying in number perhaps from five to forty or fifty 
persons. It was decided to leave the assignment en- 
tirely to the authorities of these libraries, who prac- 
tically graded their staffs on a plan corresponding 
with ours before consolidation, so that there was no 
change of grade afterward. The responsibility was 
thus thrown upon bodies of men with whose authority 
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the new staffs were familiar and which they would be 
inclined to accept The assignments were made wnth 
varying degrees of care and validity, hut were, on the 
whole, just, and there was little complaint with them. 
Too low an assignment was corrected by the next ex- 
aniinations for pi‘omotion, and a person graded too 
high never at all events, rose any higher. The smooth- 
ness with which these consolidations took place, even 
sometimes against the will and with the dismal fore- 
boding of the dis])ossessed authorities, and the rapid- 
ity with which the entire staff became homogeneous, 
both in feeling and in quality of wmrk, are sufficient 
justification of this particular policy, which was typ- 
ical of that of the library in regard to other features 
of these consolidations. 

In the year 1910 it was decided to grade the staff 
of the St. Louis Public Library. The principal dif- 
ferences between the problem here and that in the 
cases that have been described depended on the fact 
that this was an old library, uuth a comparatively 
large staff, having traditions of its own and justly 
proud of its achievements and of its library repiita- 
tion. There had even been a feeling, at some time in 
the past, on the part of some members of the board, 
that a graded staff was not a good thing, as it would 
hamper freedom of control. The staff, however, had 
reached such a size that some kind of classification 
appeared inevitable, and the proper method of hand- 
ling it seemed to be that indicated above as prefer- 
able, namely, as purely an administrative matter 
under the librarian’s control, to aid him in making 
recommendations for appointment, promotion and 
increase of salary. This was explained to the board, 
and there being no objection, a notice was at once 
inserted in Staff Notes, the medium of communica- 
tion between the librarian and the staff, that the force 
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would be shortly divided into grades, “the object be- 
ing to represent definitely the exact position occupied 
by each one, and to fix the maximum salary belong- 
ing to each grade.” There was some additional pre- 
liminary explanation and a request for suggestions 
and opinions. After a lapse of about six months, dur- 
ing which the plan became familiar to all by discus- 
sion, both informal and in the weekly meetings of the 
heads of departments, the grading was announced by 
the publication in &taff Notes of the principles on 
which it had been made, with explanations in consid- 
erable detail. The names of those assigned to the 
different grades were not given, but each member of 
the staff was notified separately of his own grading, 
unless this was obvious from the published explana- 
tion, as in case of branch librarians. It was an- 
nounced that the grading was not an act of the Board, 
but “simply a schedule expressing the formal man- 
ner in which . . . recommendations vdll hereafter be 
made to the board.” 

This scheme was more thoroughgoing than any of 
those previously noted, in that it provided a place 
and designation for everyone in the library’s employ. 
The force was divided into three sections — regular 
grades, special grades and ungraded occupations. 
The former were classified practically as in New 
York; the special grades were made to include cata- 
logers and children’s librarians, with any special 
positions of enough importance to be placed there; 
the “ungrade4 occupations” were those of janitors and 
their assistants, messengers, elevator men, binders 
and other miscellaneous employees. In the regular 
grades A and B were limited, and while C and D 
were not formally so, it was announced that they 
would not be indefinitely increased. It was provided 
that those in special grades might qualify also for 
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regular grades and might also be transferred thereto 
if desired. 

In assignment of members of the staff to grades, 
existing conditions were recognized as far as pos- 
sible, ■with no immediate attempt to remedy faults 
that might exist therein. Statement was made that 
all persons "who might consider themselves WTongly 
graded would have early opportunity to show their 
fitness for the grade above, either in the regular way 
or in some other, if it could be devised. It wms stated 
that the qualifications that would gain the librarian’s 
recommendation for promotion from gi*ade to grade 
(which, it ■will be remembered, consists merely in an 
increase of salary, so far as the board takes cogniz- 
ance thereof) would in general be of three kinds — 
educational, to be ascertained by certificate or di- 
ploma, or failing these, by examination; special, to 
be ascertained in some eases by examination, in 
others by mail, in others by certified experience; and 
personal, to be ascertained by personal knowledge. 

In connection with the scheme, tbe training class 
was much extended in scope and its course broadened 
and made to cover an educational year. 

Here, as in New York, the scheme is entirely dis- 
tinct from the municipal cml service, but for a dif- 
ferent reason. In New York the library is a private 
institution, occupying city property and doing public 
work by provision of a contract which does not pro- 
vide for extension of the city civil-service rules over 
the library force; in St. Louis, the merit system has 
not been introduced at all among city employees. 
Should it be introduced in the future, and should it 
be decided that the members of the library staff are 
strictly employees of the city, we might have here 
the Brooklyn experience over again, as detailed above. 
For purely selfish reasons, therefore, the St. Louis 
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Public Library should be well satisfied with the 
status quo. 

In concluding, it may be well to call attention 
again to the fact that such schemes as these are de- 
signed to aid an appointing body or officer, not to con- 
trol him. They would be of little value to a munici- 
pality desiring to limit a political mayor’s power for 
evil, or to a mayor wishing to keep his board of libra- 
ry trustees within bounds, or to a board anxious to 
curb its librarian’s propensity to appoint personal 
favorites. Such a plan pre-supposes that appoint- 
ment and promotion for the good of the service are 
desired, and it serves to bring this about so far as it 
may. A board, or a librarian, could depart from it 
or violate its provisions in a dozen ways. What, 
then, is the use of it? In a small staff, it has no uses. 
It would be as silly to grade such a staff and make 
rules for its promotion as it ■would be for a house- 
keeper with a cook and one maid to call the former 
Class A and the latter Class B, and draw up rules 
for their appointment and promotion. But as soon 
as the size of the staff exceeds that at which the officer 
in charge can know each member and her work with 
intimate personal knowledge, then something of the 
kind becomes imperative. The members of such a 
staff are better satisfied that they are being treated 
with uniform justice, and that merit is properly 
recognized, if it is done in some systematic way like 
this, and the officer on whose recommendation ap- 
pointments and promotions are made runs much less 
risk of making mistakes. Every librarian should, I 
believe, examine himself to make sure that his present 
scheme of service, whatever it may be, is sufficient 
for these purposes and adapted to secure their attain- 
ment smoothly and satisfactorily. 
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In the foregoing article the present writer gave 
the result of his experience in formulating and es- 
tablishing systems of service in four large libraries, 
and, incidentally, stated his conclusion that such sys- 
tems should always remain in the control of the li- 
brary authorities. 

While the plans therein described work satisfac- 
torily' from an inside standpoint, they are defective 
in one particular — that of complete record. This is 
most important in case of investigation by competent 
authority. While direct control of a library service 
system by an outside body, such as a municipal or 
other civil service board, is objectionable, there can 
certainly be no objection to the requirement, by muni- 
cipal charter or state law, that the library service be 
organized and operated on the merit system, which 
requirement presupposes occasional inquiry to ascer- 
tain whether, and in what degree and form, this is 
the case. Now, in the event of such investigation, it 
will usually be easy to produce the records of ex- 
aminations, with marked papers, tabulated marks, 
and the action based thereon. When it comes to per- 
sonality and efficiency, such records are not easy to 
get. Even where libraries assign marks in these sub- 
jects and combine them with the results of the writ- 
ten tests to obtain a final mark on which promotion 
is based, there is nothing to show how the marks 
were obtained, and the investigating authority might 
not unnaturally conclude that here was an opportun- 
ity to nullify the merit system. Evidently all data 
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on which appointment or promotion is based should 
be matters of record, otherwise a perfectly w^ell-or- 
dered merit system cannot be demonstrated to be such 
to one w'ho has a right to know; and, of course, in 
the last analysis, every citizen has this right in the 
case of a public institution. 

What appeai-ed to be needed was some regular re- 
port on the efficiency of every employee, which should 
be taken into account in assigning marks or in some 
other way, in making promotions, made in sxich per- 
manent form that it could be filed as a record. Such 
reports are, of course, constantly made orally and 
acted upon, without any record being preserved. 
They are occasionally made in recordable form, per- 
haps most often in the case of apprentices or mem- 
bers of training classes. In some cases derelictions 
or unfavorable reports alone have been recorded, but 
a complete report on personality and work made reg- 
ularly and filed permanently is a thing that has not 
come under my observation, although, of course, it 
may exist 

Having decided to adopt some such form of re- 
port in the St. Louis Public Library, the librarian 
laid the matter before the weekly conference of de- 
partment heads and branch librarians. Had the 
question been the advisability of the adoption of such 
a form, the sentiment of the meeting would probably 
have been against it, but the announcement was 
simply that tlie librarian had decided to require reg- 
ularly thereafter, in shape suitable for filing, infor- 
mation regarding the efficiency of assistants that had 
hitherto been received irregularly and by word of 
mouth. A staff committee was appointed to draft a 
form of report, and the reports of progress of this 
committee, with the incidental discussions and con- 
ferences, occupied nearly a year, during which time 
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everyone on the staff became thoroughly familiar 
with the plan and either agreed with the librarian 
regarding its advisability oi* had some reasonable and 
well-considered ground of opposition. 

The librarian had in mind a short form, containing 
a few important data. The committee brought in a 
long one — somewhat longer than that finally adopted, 
which is given below. Their reason, as stated, was 
that it is easier to answer a large number of ques- 
tions that require hardly more than the words “yes” 
and “no” in reply than a few, each of which calls for 
the writing of an essay, however brief. This reason 
appealed to all and finally prevailed. It means prac- 
tically the presentation of the information required, 
ready-made, and its adoption or rejection by the per- 
son making the report. Discussion in the meeting 
was chiefiy on the more personal items of informa- 
tion, such as those about neatness of dress, etc. ; also 
about others whose propriety or clearness was ques- 
tioned, such as that regarding loyalty to the library. 
Some of these were finally stricken out, but most 
were retained. It was also noted that in many cases 
the information asked for could not ordinarily be 
obtained. A department head, for instance, may be 
intimate enough with one of her assistants to know 
whether she has a real appreciation for literature, 
but in most instances this would not be the case. 
Many such questions were retained on the ground 
that answers, if possible, would be of value, and, if 
not, could simply be omitted. 

After the forms had thus been put into shape 
they were duplicated and a copy was given to each 
department head, with instructions to show it to all 
her assistants, discuss it with them and report at 
the next meeting. The reports showed that the re- 
ception of the form had depended chiefly on the de- 
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partment head, either through manner of presenta- 
tion or through personal influence. In some depart- 
ments the plan seemed to be viewed with equanimity, 
while in others there was a considerable amount of 
suspicion, distrust and dislike of the whole scheme. 
It was next announced that anyone on the staff desir- 
ing to discuss the matter with librarian would be 
given an opportunity to do so at a specified meeting. 
This was well attended, and it appeared that much 
of the feeling was due to misunderstanding. It was 
explained that no new method of making promotions 
was contemplated, and that personality and efficiency 
would be taken into account neither more nor less 
than before, but that the reports from which the 
librarian derived his information on these points 
would be required in writing, thus safeguarding both 
the appointing officer and the appointees. There 
seemed to be a strong feeling on the part of some 
that personal feeling might actuate some department 
head to make a false report, and that while, of course, 
such report might be made even more effectively if 
rendered orally, it would be a pity to have it per- 
manently on record. There was no answer to this ex- 
cept that the likelihood of such a misleading report 
would probably become known to the librarian, who 
could reject or modify it. 

In due course of time, a sufficient number of 
blanks were distributed, filled and handed in. They 
were then discussed again at a meeting, and ques- 
tions that had come up in the practical rendition of. 
the reports were brought up and settled. A filled re- 
port regarding the work of every classified assistant 
in this library is now on file in the librarian’s office. 

The conditions under which these reports are 
made and held are as follows : 

Every question must be answered or the reason 
for not doing so must be stated. 
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The reports ai'e to be made out regularly on the 
first of each year, or oftener at the librarian’s request. 
Each is accessible only to the librarian, to the re- 
porting officer and to the assistant reported on, except 
when a transfer is to be made, when the head of the 
department to which the assistant is to be transferred 
may also consult the record. 

Since the reports were made out only about half 
a dozen assistants have requested to be shown their 
records. Some others were allowed to see them be- 
fore they were handed in. Such excitement as there 
was regarding the matter has now abated, and the 
matter has been relegated to its proper plane in the 
scheme of library things. This is due, probably, very 
largely to the plan of conducting the whole mat- 
ter on a free and open basis, in consultation with the 
staff at every point, and also to the length of time 
that was allowed to elapse between steps. Publicity 
and deliberation are the two necessary things in a 
procedure of this kind, and both are commended to 
librarians wishing to adopt this kind of record. 

There is no doubt in my mind that some efficiency 
record is necessary and valuable, and that a full 
record, including the usual high percentage of good 
things with the possible proportion of bad ones, is 
preferable to a mere blacklist, on which only the 
bad is rworded. 

The blank, as finally adopted, is reproduced here- 
with. 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Record of Efficiency 


Name 

(Inverted, in full) 

Branch or Department 
Length of service in dept or branch. 
Present grade of assistant 
Entered the library. 
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A. Personal qualities. 

1. Physically strong enough for the work? 

How much time lost while in department and why? 

2. Knowledge of books. 

Improving in this? 

3. All around information? 

4. Appreciation for real literature. 

5. Resourceful ? Systematic ? 

6. Self-possessed in a rush or emergency? 

7. Ehcecutive ability? Decision? 

8. Accurate ? Q uick ? Adaptable ? 

9. Industrious ? Careless ? 

10. Obliging to fellow-workers? 

11. PunctuS? Times tardy? Excusable? 

12. Forgetful? Inclined to gossip? 

13. Neat and appropriate in dress? 

B. Relations with the public. 

I. Uniformly courteous? Dignified? 

2. Inclined to entertain personal visitors?, 

3. Effective in work with adults? 

Effecdve in work with children? 

C Grade as excellent, good, fair, or poor. 

1. Library hand. 

2. Printing. 

3. Typewriting. 

4. Shorthand. 

D. Did the assistant improve while with you? 

In what way? 

In what did she fall short? 

E. If the assistant had weak points, did you call her attention to 

them?^ 

F. What did you especially about the assistant? 

G. Do you consider the assistant fitted or unfitted by personality, 

education and practical efficiency to work in any one of the 
following departments? Grade her work as excellent, good, 
fair or poor, stating also length of service at each Idnd of 
work. 

X. An all-around branch assistant in this library? 

2. A children’s librarian? 

3. A reference department assistant? 

4. A catalog department assistant? 

5. A desk assistant? 

6. A clerical assistant? 

7. An assistant in other lines? (specify) 

If you do not consider the assistant so fitted, give particular 
reasons. 

H. Is the assistant loyal to the library? 

I. Has the assistant enthusiasm in her work? 

J. Would you be satisfied to have the assistant in your (Branch) 

(Dept.), not considering the fact that you might prefer some 
one else? 

L. Remarks. 

Signature 
Title 


Date 



MAIi-EMPLOYMENT IN THE LIBEARY* 


Students of the labor problem have given a vast 
amount of attention to the unemployed, but compar- 
atively little to the mal-employed. It troubles them 
— ^and very properly — ^that there should be large num- 
bers of persons who are doing no work, who are con- 
tributing nothing toward the operation of the world’s 
machinery ; they do not seem to be so greatly bothered 
that there are persons hard at work to no purpose or 
with evil result — ^whose efforts either do not help the 
world along or actually impede it or hold it back. 
Serious as is the case of those who are not employed 
at all, it is as nothing compared with those who are 
employed badly. 

One reason for this neglect — which is at the same 
time a reason why it should no longer exist — ^is that 
the burden of unemployment bears most conspicuously 
on the individual, while that of mal-employment is 
predominantly civic. It is true that unemployment 
works civic injury, and that mal-employment, espe- 
cially if it be criminal, is recognized at once as a 
possible harm to the individual. But what I mean 
is that the unemployed person, unless he is one of 
the idle rich, is greatly concerned about his lack of 
employment, which touches his pocket directly. He 
does all that he can to get back into the ranks of 
the employed, but once there it does not occur to 
him to ask whether what he is doing benefits so- 
ciety, or is of no value to it, or actually harms it. 
Even if he does so inquire, he is not likely to give 
up a job that pays him well simply because what he 

•Bead before the loY^a library Association. 
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is doing is injurious to the world’s progress. ,The 
injury done is social and civic and we must look to 
increased social and civic consciousness for its abate- 
ment 

I owe this word mal-employmeiit, in its contrast- 
ed use with unemployment, to William Kent, a mem- 
ber of Congress from the city of Chicago. In a re- 
cent interview, Mr. Kent gives it as his opinion that 
the sin of the day is waste — the expenditure of effort 
for naught or for positive ill. Of course, when we get 
down to details there is difficuliy or even impossibil- 
ity in deciding whether or not a given man is mal-‘ 
employed — we may leave out of consideration here all 
persons engaged in criminal occupations. For in- 
stance, Mr. Kent considers that the small army of 
men engaged in the manufacture of champagne are 
all mal-employed. ’Whether we agree with him or not 
depends somewhat on our predispositions and our 
points of view. Many parents, in earlier days, 
thought that when children were at play they were 
mal-employed ; most persons now regard this form of 
employment as necessary and beneficial, although Dr. 
Boris Sidis thinks that the same interest now em- 
ployed in aimless play may be used to carry the child 
onward in the path of individual progress and devel- 
opment How about the vast number of persons oc- 
cupied in amusing or trying to amuse the public — 
employes of theatres, recreation parks, and so on? 
Many are well employed; some are doubtless mal- 
employed. Among persons that we should all agree 
are mal-employed are all those writing books or plays 
that are morally harmful, as well as those concerned 
in publishing such books or producing such plays, 
and, for the moment, all who are reading or witness- 
ing them; persons engaged in manufacturing or dis- 
tributing useless or harmful products; all who do 
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work of any kind so badly that inconvenience or harm 
results; unnecessary middlemen whose intervention 
in the process of distribution only impedes it and adds 
to its expense. Anyone may add to the list by taking 
thought a little. If all these mal-employed persons 
should suddenly lose their positions the result would 
be beneficial to society, even if society had to support 
them in idleness; if they should all turn their atten- 
tion from mal-employment to beneficial uses, how in- 
calculably great a blessing they would bestow upon 
mankind ! It is every man’s business, it seems to me, 
to inquire whether he is well employed or mal-em- 
ployed, and if the occupation in which he is engaged 
is generally beneficial to society, then whether all 
those under his orders are well employed in carrying 
out its purpose. 

Let us, as librarians, take up this civic task for a 
few moments. And first, let us not hastily conclude 
that we are necessarily well employed simply because 
we are librarians. A library may do harm; I have 
personally known of harm done by libraries. A group 
can be no better than its constituents; a collection of 
harmful books is assuredly itself harmful. More, a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link ; a fleet is 
no faster than its slowest ship ; and we may almost 
say that a library is no better than its worst book. 
And we must not forget that a book may be bad in 
three ways: it may give incorrect information, teach 
what is morally wrong, or use language that is unfit- 
ting. It may be necessary that a library should con- 
tain any or all of these, but if they give it its atmos- 
phere and control its influence as an educational insti- 
tution, even unwittingly, it is anti-social and those 
who administer it are mal-employed. I have in mind 
a pseudo-scientific book for children that abounds in 
misstatements combined with beautiful illustrations; 
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a boot of .travel full of ludicrous misinformation; a 
work intended to teach Italians English, whose Eng- 
lish is screamingly funny. The library assistant who 
hands one of these to a reader is mal-employed. I 
can make a list ( and so can you ) of books that teach, 
directly or by implication, that what is universally 
acknowledged to be wrong is right — at least under 
certain circumstances; that theft is smart and that 
swindling is unobjectionable. The library assistant 
who circulates these is mal-employed. All of us can 
easily also place our hands on books whose only fault 
is that their language is objectionable — ^incorrect, 
silly or vulgar. They may be otherwise unobjection- 
able, yet I venture to say that the distribution of 
these books is also mal-employment. How about the 
librarian ■who administers such a library, and the 
staff who assist him? They are all mal-employed. 
No matter how weU and ho'W' conscientiously the 
cataloguer may perform her task, no matter ho'W 
clean the janitor may keep the front steps, they are 
only aiding to keep up an institution that dissemin- 
ates falsehood, teaches unrighteousness, encourages 
vulgarity; and they are all mal-employed. This is 
what I mean when I say that a library may be no 
better than its worst book. If its output is bad, all 
exertion to accomplish that output is also bad. And 
as for the output itself, it may be that the good done 
by a thousand good books may not outweigh the ill 
done by a few bad ones. 

A person is always mal-employed when he is leav- 
ing a more important tlung undone, to do a less im- 
portant one. The degree of mal-employment in this 
case is measured, of cpurse, by the difference in value 
between the two things. Mr. E. L. Pearson, in one of 
his library articles in the Boston Transcript, calls 
attention to what he names “side-shows” in libraries, 
and asserts that the chief business of a library, the 
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proper care and distribution of books, is often neg- 
lected that other things may be attended to, and that 
money needed for books is often diverted to these 
other uses. This is undoubtedly true in many cases, 
and in so far as it is true some librarians and library 
assistants are mal-employed. The scope of library 
work has broadened out enormously of late and li- 
braries are doing all sorts of things that are sub- 
sidiary to their main work — things that will make 
that work easier and more effective. This is as it 
should be, provided that these numerous tails do not 
wag the dog. To take an extreme instance we will 
assume that a small library is in great need of books 
and that a small gift of money, instead of being ex- 
pended for these is put into material for picture bul- 
letins. We should have no difficulty in concluding 
that the person who makes the bulletins is mal-em- 
ployed; and in so doing we should not be condemning 
picture bulletins at all or saying that money spent 
for them is wasted. Take again a case specially noted 
by Mr. Pearson, ■which is bothering the heads of some 
of our library trustees at this moment — the acceptance 
and preservation of full sets of the printed catalogue 
cards of the Library of Congress. There can be no 
doubt of the value of such depository sets to certain 
libraries, and as they are given free of charge the only 
expense connected with them is the cost of an assis- 
tant’s time in filing them, amounting perhaps to an 
hour or two a day, and that of cabinets in w'hich to 
keep them. Whether this cost is far outweighed by, 
the usefulness of the collection to the library and its 
patrons, or whether that usefulness is practically nil, 
making the outlay wasteful, no matter how small it 
may be, must be answered % each library for itself. 
In some cases, labor expended on the filing of L. C. 
cards is undoubtedly mal-employment. 

Certain kinds of work which -were either not mal- 
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employment ■w hen tliey were adopted, or were not 
recognized as such, have become so by reason of a 
change, either in the conditions of the work itself or 
in the way in w’hich it is regarded by those who are 
doing it and by the public that benefits by it. 

Take, for instance, labor performed under an age- 
limit rule for children, such as nearly all libraries 
once possessed, and such as is still enforced in some 
places. If it is true that the library ought not to be 
used by children below a specified age, work done in 
ascertaining their ages and in excluding those barred 
out by the rule is necessary and valuable. If this is 
not true; if the exclusion of such children may be 
actually harmful to the community, it follows that 
all such work is the most flagrant kind of mal-employ- 
ment. 

But there may also be mal-employmeut in the 
course of work of undoubted advantage to the library 
and its public. If in the course of such work some- 
thing is done that sets it back instead of helping it 
on, or that injures the library in some other way more 
than it helps by what it directly effects, labor expended 
on that thing is mal-employment. • This is a more 
fundamental and elementary thing than lack of effi- 
ciency. If an assistant is cataloguing books well, but 
much more slowly than she ought, she ife not efficient- 
ly employed, but neither is she mal-employed, for she 
is doing nothing that directly injures the work. If 
she were to stop, tlie library would ’be injured, not 
beueflted. But if she is making egregious blunders 
in her work, causing undue labor ill revision or mak- 
ing the catalogue confused or misleading in case her 
cards should get into it, it might be* better for the li- 
brary if she were to stop work, and she is surely mal- 
employed. 

The public is apt to generalize from insufficient 
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data. Tlie nser who is treated rudely or sullenly at 
the desk just once does not say, “I will make a record 
of this and of my subsequent experiences and see 
whether it is a usual thing or an abnormal one.” Not 
at all. He or she at once reports in coiiTersation that 
the public library assistants are continuously rude 
and disagreeable, and the machinery is forthwith set 
in motion that makes or mars reputation. may 
chafe at this; we may ta.*y to disregard it, but in the 
end we shall have to accept it as a fact of human na- 
ture. The public institution that wants to acquire 
that valuable asset, i‘eputation, whether it is a repu- 
tation for kindliness, for helpfulness, for common 
sense, for scholarly acquirements, will have to make 
up its mind to be kind, helpful, sensible, and scholar- 
ly, not fifty per cent or seventy-five per cent of the 
time, but one hundred per cent of the time. 

But entirely apart from such serious intervals of 
mal-employment as this, is it not probable that all of 
ns are mal-employed for some little part of our time? 
Is it not probable, in other words, that our work 
would be improved if we should omit certain parts 
of it and do nothing at all instead? It is certain, for 
one thing, that no one could work continuously, day 
and night, without serious or fatal mal-employment. 
1'hat is the reason why our working hours are limited 
to seven or eight in the twenty-four. Doubtless some 
workers are over wmrked and thus mal-employed in 
their hours of overwork — ^the sleepy railroad engineer, 
for instance, who misses a signal and sends a hundred 
I)assengers to eternity. We are doubtless free in the 
library from just this kind of mal-employment, ex- 
cept so far as it is forced upon us by assistants who 
work or play too strenuously outside of working hours. 
To go back to the assistant who is cross or careless 
for an hour every day ; it is quite pos.sible that she is 
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in IK) condition for working during that hour; and 
this is not because the library hours of work are too 
long, but because she does not take needed rest out- 
side of those hours. Sometimes this cannot be helped ; 
often it is distinctly the worker's fault, and it is sure- 
ly putting the library in a false position to make it 
overwork its staff to their detriment and its own, just 
because the assistant puts in her best and freshest 
hours in work, or more often in amusement, outside 
the library. 

Let nie pause here to say that the reason we take 
vacations is to avoid the chance of this kind of mal- 
employment. The theory of the vacation is widely 
misunderstood. Some take it to be a period of amuse- 
ment granted for services rendered. “I think I have 
earned a vacation, they say. Others look upon it as 
play-time wrung from an unwilling employer — ^the 
more they can get the better off they are. Few real- 
ize that it is, or ought to be, simply an incident in 
the year’s work, an assignment to special duty, with- 
out which mal-employment would be more apt to re- 
sult. 

The mal-employed intervals of an otherwise valu- 
able worker are often due to ignorance of conditions 
or sheer inability to meet them. In an interesting 
study of bricklaying one of the modern school of effi- 
ciency engineers found that most bricklayers kept 
their bricks too far from the point on the wall where 
they were to be laid, and that a long and wasteful 
carrying movement i*esulted. If the time occupied by 
this lost motion could have been eliminated and 
simply given to resting, even without doing any work, 
good would have resulted; these periods were hence 
intervals of mal-employment. The engineer eliminat- 
ed them easily and simply by bringing the pile of 
bricks within a few, inches of the wall. It is easy to 
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say, “Why, of course, any oae Avonld think of that!" 
Only no one ever did think of it. A large proj)ortion 
of the most valnable inventions and discoveries have 
been of this character. Some one has remarked that 
in the earliest stage of an invention people say, “It 
won’t work;’’ later they say, “It may work, but it 
won’t be of any use.” Finally; when it is usefully 
running, they say, “What of it? Everybody has al- 
w’ays known about it!’’ We don’t do these obvious 
things because they are elements in a series of acts 
that have grown to be habitual. We take care of them 
subconsciously. Also, they take up so little time in- 
dividually that at first thought it seems foolish to 
try to improve or eliminate them. Suppose one does 
a useless, or even an injurious thing that lasts but 
three seconds? If he does it just once and then stops, 
it would doubtless be folly to change it. If, however, 
like the bricklayer’s useless and tiresome motions, it 
is repeated hun^eds and thousands of times, the mat- 
ter stands on quite a different footing. It is pi'ob- 
able that all of us are habitually doing certain things 
in ■ways that involve, vrithout our realizing it, ele- 
ments of this kind, either mechanical or mental. 
Many things that we are doing by laborious repeti- 
tion, wearying ourselves and using up valuable mate- 
rial, might be made to “do themselves’’ if we only 
knew how to utilize tendencies and forces that are all 
about us, unsuspected. One of the forces, for in- 
stance, is the desire of every person to do that which 
■will give him pleasure. If the things we want done 
can be done in aceordance with that desire, we can 
get others to do them for us. The classical example 
of the boys ■who whitewashed Tom Sawyer’s fence for 
him will occur to all. There is deep philosophy in 
this. I have known librarians to exhaust themselves 
by trying to get newspapers to publish what newspa- 
pers never would publish, while the reporters besiege 
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others foi* items which they know will be just what 
they want. The rules of some libraries — both those 
for their public aud those for theii* own assistants 
— all seem to run up hill — to ‘‘rub everyone the wrong 
way,^' while those of others seem to get themselves 
obeyed without any trouble . 

Sometimes the substitution of a mechanical ap- 
pliance for brain-work is what we want. What, for 
instance, is the nse of tiring one’s brain and impair- 
ing its nsefulne.ss for other needed work by forcing 
it to perform such a mechanical operation as adding 
a column of figures? Every library that can afford 
to own an adding machine ought to have one. The 
ones that can not afford it usually do not need it. 

While we are discussing the mal-employment that 
does its harm by tiring out the worker, physically or 
mentiilly, and making him unfit for other work, we 
must not neglect to say a word about unnecessary 
talk. Nothing is so tiring to the brain as talk. I 
sometimes think that if we were all forced to do our 
work in silence we would get along more rapidly even 
if we had to communicate with each other in writing. 

If a man were in charge of a piece of complicated 
machinery, and if he feared that something had got 
into it to clog it, while his knowledge of its elemen- 
tary parts was still so slight that he could not tell 
which particular bit in all the nioving mass was help- 
ing it on and which was hindering it, what would 
he do? He could remove the pieces, one by one, and 
watch the effect. If the machine refused to run with- 
out a certain piece, he would conclude that it -wtis an 
absolutely necessary part; if it still ran, though with 
difficulty, he would conclude that the part, though 
not necessary, still promoted efficient operation; if 
removal resulted in no change at all, the piece Avas 
evidently either an unnecessary part, or an alien piet^e 
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not SO placed as to interfere with, action. If the ma- 
chine worked decidedly better after removal, the re- 
moved element must have been a clog — was, in fact, 
mal-employed. 

How many of us feel like submitting to this test? 
If you should stop your work, would the library ma- 
chine run along quite as usual?- Or would it limp? 
Or would it refuse to run at all? ' Or would it — O 
distasteful thought! — ^\\'ould it jump ahead and func- 
tion with greater speed and smoothness? 

I believe in vacations; and yet I rather like to 
feel that the absence of an assistant on vacation makes 
a difference. And if everj’ one in her department 
looks forward with fond expectation to her return 
and greets her with looks of satisfaction and siglis of 
relief, I cannot help feeling that she is a more integral 
part of the library machinery than if her return were 
generally regarded with indifference or were dreaded 
as a sort of calamity. When every one feels that she 
can work much better when Miss Blank is away, I 
am forced to inquire whether in truth Miss Blank is 
not a clog in the wheels instead of a cog, and whether 
a permanent vacation would not be the proper thing 
for her. 

And how about your library as a whole? Suppose 
it should be leveled by a tornado, or swallowed up by 
an earthquake, or swept away by a flood? M’'hat ef- 
fect would this have on the life of your town? Would 
the passer-by point to the ruins, or to the hole in the 
ground where once your library stood, with the same 
kind and amount of interest that he would show 
when viewing the stump of an old tree or the frag- 
ments of a blasted boulder? Or would every man, wo- 
man and child feel the loss? Would the teachers seek 
in vain for aid, the merchants for information, the 
workmen for data of use to them in their daily tasks? 
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In other word^, is your library of such definite 
use ill the community that it would feel your loss as 
it would that of a school house, a church, the railroad 
station, the principal retail store? Or would its loss 
affect that community only like the destruction of the 
monument on the green, or the fence around Deacon 
Jones' pasture? 

If we are to inake the library a vital influence in 
the community we must so conduct it that its loss 
would be felt as a calamity — that it could be spared 
no more than the postoffice could be spared, or the 
doctor, or the scliool. And we must do our best so to 
carry on every part of its work, every element that 
goes to make up its service to the public, that this 
part or element is contributing toward that service 
and not injuring it or delaying it. It is better for 
the community that we should be unemployed tlian 
mal-employed, and if the community should ever find 
out that we are the latter, we may be assured that un- 
employment will shortly be our condition, whether 
we like it or not. 



COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


2'he possibility of dedueing a general method for cal- 
culating the probable cost of operation of a library. 

The problem of ascertaining how the cost of ad- 
ministration of a library is related to the various con- 
ditions and factors that affect it is the problem of 
finding a formula in which, by simple substitution 
of numbers representing or corresponding to these 
conditions, a reasonable or approximate cost may be 
obtained. The data obtainable are the conditions 
and actual cost in a limited number of cases. The 
obstacles are the difficulty -of stating certain of the 
conditions numerically and the difficulty of deciding 
on the form of the formula, which must be done in 
advance. 

We must first agree, of course, that the legitimate 
cost of administration of a library should bear some 
relation to its conditions of work. Probably no one 
would quarrel with this, but the first thought of one 
who considers the subject is generally that a large 
number of the conditions could, by their very nature, 
not be susceptible of numerical statement. Such fac- 
tors as size of circulation, number of cardholders, 
size of building, and so on, may be stated directly in 
figures, and many such influence the cost of adminis- 
tration ; but how, for instance, shall be stated numer- 
ically the character of the locality — ^whether foreign 
or native-bom, wealthy or poor, etc., which also in- 
dubitably affects the cost? In this particular case 
this factor exerts its influence through others that 

♦ Report to the American Library Institute. 
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may lie numerically stated. So far as it necessitates 
purchase of foreign books, a foreign population acts 
to increase cost; so far as the demand for certain 
classes of books is concerned, cost might be increased 
or decreased ; but size of book collections and circula- 
tion are both numerically determinable. It is pos- 
sible that all conditions which would seem at first 
sight not to be numerical might reduce in this way, 
to vai'ious numerical factors. Eegarding the form of 
the function to be used for the formula, mathema- 
ticians tell me that its determination might prove a 
great obstacle. Personally, it seems to me that it is 
probably ‘‘linear,” that is, Involving only the first 
powers of the quantities concerned, never their 
squares, cubes, etc. Thus, all other things being 
equal, increase of book collection increase of circula- 
tion, increase of staff, etc., would approximately mean 
increase of cost in direct proportion ; or, at any rate, 
not in any way involving powers above the first. I 
should try at the outset therefore, a simple linear 
formula, such as 

Aa? plus By plus Cz plus Dm equals R 

in which x might be circulation, y number of books, 
0 number in the staff, u cubic feet in the building, 
and so on. It would then be required to find values 
for A, B, O, D, etc. This would require, of course, 
as many equations as there are of these coefficients. 
To get each equation we select a library that we are 
willing to accept as being conservatively and proper- 
ly operated, and substitute for x, y, etc., its reported 
circulation, number of books, and so on, putting in 
place of R its total cost of administration. Solution 
of this system of equations gives the coefficients, A, 
B, C, etc., and furnishes the working formula re- 
quired. Thereafter when we wish to see whether a li- 
brary is run as conservatively as the typical ones se- 
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lected, its statistics vould be used to substitute for 
Wj y, z, etc., and the value of R thus obtained would 
be compared with the actual cost. 

The labor of reducing the system of equations 
would depend on their number, which must equal 
that of the conditions. This would doubtless be great 
— ^possibly twenty or twenty-five, but the * work 
amounts simply to doing a great deal of figuring. 

I believe that this thing is worth trying, and I in- 
tend to try it myself as soon as I can secure the neces- 
sary help in doing the work of figuring, which in any 
case would not be nearly as great as that done to cal- 
culate a comet’s orbit. Physicists and astronomers are 
daily doing work of this kind, and doing it, too, on 
subjects regarding which there is quite as much rea- 
son to doubt the applicability of the method as in the 
present ease. Why not try it? It admits of satis- 
factory “proving,” for if applied to two groups of li- 
braries with absurdly different results, it would at 
once be shown to be faulty as so applied. 

I believe that we librarians use the experimental 
method too infrequently. When it is proposed to 
make some change or'other, I constantly hear the ob- 
jection, “That wouldn’t result at all as you expect; 
it would do so-and-so.” But why not try it? Try it 
and see what happens. That is the only real test. 
Of course, if trying will cost a large sum, or involve 
some serious risk, we must count the cost, but in 
nine cases out of ten nothing is involved but a little 
extra work. 

In this case we are trying our experiments daily 
— ^we can’t help it. We have libraries running under 
all kinds of conditions and we have statistical reports 
of those conditions and of the resulting cost. It is 
surely worth while to see if we can not connect these 
costs and these conditions in some useful way. 
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I ■venture to close "with a parable. At a national 
meeting of civil engineers there was a discussion of 
the advisability— and possibility— of ascertaining the 
exact distance between New York and Chicago. In 
the course of the discussion it appeared that numer- 
ous measurements had already been made for various 
purposes by different parties and under divers condi- 
tions. No two of the results agreed precisely. It 
was suggested by a speaker that some method of com- 
bining the results might be found so as to arrive at 
a practical Avorking estimate of the distance. Objec- 
tion was at once made by various members. To many 
the very idea of such a imoposal seemed a bit of 
pleasantry, and they greeted it with smiles. One 
. speaker poked fun at the idea of treating so practi- 
cal a ques'tion by abstract mathematical methods. 
Another pointed out that the measurements had been 
made with various objects in view ; some for railroad 
■ purposes, others by government topographers ; that in- 
struments of varying makes had been employed and 
that the surveyors possessed differing grades of abil- 
ity. He did not see, therefore, how there was any 
possibility of taking all these into account. Still 
another thought that the best way to get at the real 
distance was to send out a questionnaire to persons 
who had traveled from New York to Chicago and find 
out their opinions. 

It seemed to be the consensus of belief that we 
should never ascertain the exact distance from Ncav 
York to Chicago, and that it was extremely doubtful 
whether there really was any such distance. Prob- 
ably it varied from time to time, which would ac- 
count for the varying measurements. 

Is it conceivable that engineers would ever talk 
in this way? It is not. 

But we have all heard librarians do so. Why? 
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Is there still a place for the delivery station in. 
the scheme of distribution adopted by libraries, large 
or small? This question is pertinent not so much 
because the use of the delivery station is being dis- 
continued, but because of a general feeling that any 
system of book distribution that does not admit of 
seeing and handling the books is inferior to a sys- 
tem in which this is possible. 

It will thus be noted that the question of the de- 
livery station pure and simple, as opposed to the de- 
posit station and the branch — ^a question once hotly 
debated — ^is at bottom simply that of the closed shelf 
versus the open shelf. The branch has won out as 
against the delivery station, and the open as against 
the closed shelf. It will also be noted, however, that 
none but small libraries find it good policy to place 
all their books on open shelves. There is and always 
will be a use for the closed shelf in its place, and the 
larger the library the more obvious does that place- 
become. 

Now circulation through a delivery station is 
nothing but long-distance closed-shelf issue — circu- 
lation in which the distance between charging-desk 
and stack has beean greatly multiplied. And a legiti- 
mate reason for closed-shelf issue of this kind is that 
it is carried on under conditions where open-shelf 
issue is impossible — about the only excuse for the 
closed shelf in any case. Now no matter how many 
books may be in branches or in deposit stations, it is 
obviously impossible for the whole central stock to 
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be at any one of tbena, still less to be at all of them 
at the same time. And there are cases where it is im- 
practicable to use any deposit at all, while delivery 
from the central library is feasible and reasonably 
satisfactory. There will always continue to be, there- 
fore, some circulation from a distant reservoir of 
books that cannot be seen and handled by tlie reader 
for purposes of selection. 

Under these cii'cumstances it is interesting to in- 
quire whether this type of service has any good points 
to offset its obvious disadvantages ; and it is consoling 
to find that there are such — not enough to cause us 
to select an unsupported delivery station deliberately 
where a deposit or a branch would be possible, but 
enough to satisfy us that a delivery station is worth 
while if we can use nothing better and' to induce us 
to lay stress, if we can, on the particular features 
that make it satisfactory. 

For myself, after three years in a library with a 
large station system, following an experience in insti- 
tutions where there was nothing of the kind, I may 
say that it has gratified and surprised me to find that 
personal contact between librarian and reader is pos- 
sible in such a system, to almost the same extent as 
in an open-shelf library, although the contact is of 
quite a different quality. The quality of the contact 
is related to that possible with the open-shelf pre- 
cisely as mental contact by letter writing is always 
related to that by conversation. It is superior, if any- 
thing, to that usually obtained in short-distance 
closed-shelf circulation, although possibly not to that 
obtainable under ideal conditions. 

The establishment of more or less personal rela- 
tions of confidence between library assistant and 
reader takes longer and is less complete when the 
sole intermediary is written language. It is always 
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harder and requires more time to become intimate by 
letter than by personal intercourse. In the former 
case the contact is purely mental, in the latter it is 
affected by personal appearance and conduct, by 
facial expression and manner. All this is one of the 
chief factors in the success of the open shelf. But 
the advantages are not all on the side of the direct 
personal contact, as the correspondence schools have 
been astute enough to find out. In the first place, 
litera scripta manet; one may read the same 'w'ritten 
communication several times, whereas the same 
spoken communication is of and for the moment. 
Then the very fact that the written message is purely 
intellectual and has no physical accompaniments 
may lend force to its intellectual appeal, when that 
appeal has once gained a foothold. When this is the 
case the writer may take his time and may plan his 
campaign of influence more carefully than the speak- 
er. The effect of trivial circumstances, of unfavorable 
personal elements, of momentary moods, is obviated. 

It may be, then, that if personal relations between 
librarian and reader can be set up through the writ- 
ten word, there may be something of this kind even 
in long-distance, closed-shelf circulation. This rela- 
tion may be lacking, even when the circulation is at 
short range. It is usually lacking at the closed-shelf 
delivery desk, necessarily so in a rush, although at 
quieter times there is no good reason why it should 
not exist I know that it sometimes does exist under 
these conditions, though a counter between tw^o hu- 
man beings, wliether in a store, an office or a library, 
is not conducive to relations of confidence. It may 
even be lacking in the open-shelf room, when assis- 
tants on floor duty have not the proper spirit and a 
due conception of their own responsibilities and op- 
portunities. 
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It may exist at long range. But does it? I can 
answer for only one library ; but I have no reason to 
believe that our experience is by any means excep- 
tional. Here are some instances, reported at my re- 
quest from our own Station Department by Miss 
Elsie Miller, the department chief : 

‘‘ (1) A short time ago one of the patrons of Sta- 
tion 27 sent in a slip asking to have his book renewed, 
and requested that we send him information on peace 
conferences. The latter w'as duly sent, but through 
some error the renewal was overlooked. Consequent- 
ly six days later an overdue postal was mailed. This 
gentleman is always quite prompt in returning his 
books, and evidently had never before received a no- 
tice. So he was most perturbed, and wrote, us a very 
long letter explaining the mistake. He said that he 
felt that the librarian should know that he was not 
af fault, had not broken the rules, and had a clesir 
record. But in imparting this fact to the librarian, 
he wanted it understood that the assistant committing 
the error should not in any way be punished for it, 
because she had helped him greatly in his work, by 
sending the very facts on peace conferences that he 
was looking for. He asked that the assistant be 
praised for her good work rather than blamed for her 
error. 

“ (2) Celia R , whom we have never seen bqt 

all feel well acquainted with, tried in vain for some 
time to borrow a certain little volume of Eskimo 
stories, but succeeded only in getting substitutes. 
About the middle of December she sent in with her 
card the following request : ‘Please give me “Eskimo 
stories,” because it is Christmas and you never send 
the right book.’ 

“ (3) The cards of Mr. and Mrs. M , of Sta- 

ton 54, come in with a slip, ‘Please send a novel.’ We 
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TiuoAV that the books must be 7-day adventure stories, 
and must have publishers* binding and an interesting 
frontispiece or they "will come back to us on the next 
delivery unread. 

“ (4) At least one of the S family's cards is 

reported lost each week. We immediately recognize 

Mrs. S 's .voice when she telephones, and ask 

whether it is Ralph's or Walter’s card that is missing 
this time. In a tone of despair she probably says, 
‘No; it is Morris’s.' We promise to look the matter 
up thoroughly. Then we do no more about it. After 
two days we call up and tell her we are very sorry 
we have been unable to trace the card. ‘Oh, we've 
found it here at home; thank you so much for your 
ti'ouble,' she ansAvers. ‘And, by the way, we have not 
been able to find Nicholas’ card all day. ’ So we look 

up Nicholas’ card in the same way. No S card 

was ever known to be lost outside of the S house- 

hold. 

“ (5) C39 of Station 6 has this note clipped to her 
Readers’ index : ‘Give overdue notices to Stations De- 
partment.’ We hold her notices a few days to give 
the books a chance to come in, because she uses a bi- 
weekly station. Each time that she receives an over- 
due notice, it costs her ten cents carfare to come to 
the library to investigate, and it costs the library a 
half hour of an assistant’s time to pacify her. Our 
new method works beautifully, and both library and 
reader find it economical. 

“ (6) An old gentleman of Station 15 (at least we 
have pictured him as old, for it is a trembling hand 
that writes the titles) for a long time sent in a long 
list of German novels which we marked, ‘Not in cat- 
alog : ’ SVe were out of printed German lists at the 
time, so selected a good German novel and sent it to 
him. It was immediately returned. We tried again 
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— in rain. Then again! We sent him everything 
that the average German finds intensely interesting. 
But the books always came back to us on the next 
delivery. One day we substituted ‘Im Busch,’ by Ger- 
staecker. He kept it two weeks, and then his card 
came in with a list of Gerstaecker novels, copied from 
the title-page of '‘Iiu Busch.'’ He read all onr Gerr 
staecker books and then wanted more. We wrote him 
that he had read all the books of this author and again 
substituted. Then a fresh list of Gerstaecker came 
in, and now lie is reading all those books a second 
time. 

“ (7) One of the station men watches our substi- 
tutions and looks over them to get ideas for his own 
reading. Once when we had substituted Leroux’s 
‘Mystery of the yellow room’ the station man ordered 
a copy of that book for himself, and finding it inter- 
esting read all the Leroux books in the library. 

“ (8) Here is a letter from a youthful station 
patron : 

“ ‘Please send me the III Grade, The golden goo.se 
book! Please do. Kisses^ 

XXX.’ ” 

These incidents, which of course might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, show at least that the service ren- 
dered by a delivery station is not, or at any rate need 
not be, a mere mechanical sending of books in answer 
to a written demand. 

So much for the element of personal contact and 
influence. Next let us consider for a moment that 
of actual contact with the books from which selection 
can be made. This of course does not take place in 
any closed-shelf system — ^least of all in one at long 
range. But in certain cases this contact is of no spe- 
cial advantage. In particular, if a reader wants one 
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definite book and no other, he may get it as surely, 
or be informed as reliably that he cannot get it, and 
why, at a delivery station as at a set of open shelves. 
The only drawback in '‘long-range” work is that the 
user must wait longer before he can get his book, pro- 
vided it is on the shelve.s. Against this wait must l)e 
set the time and cost of a personal visit to the dis- 
tant library building. 

Of the “browsing” contact there can be none, of 
course. This seems a more serious matter to me tliau- 
it would be to those who deprecate “browsing,” or at 
any rate discourage it. But there is no question that 
the alternative between library and delivery station, 
if squarely presented, should always be answered by 
choosing the library. Here the alternative is between 
the delivery station and no u.se at all. This brings 
up another point : 

May it not be, in some cases, that we really ate 
offering the reader an alternative between delivery 
station and library and that through indolence he 
takes the former? Doubtless this is often the case, 
and it should not be so. The location of every delivery 
station should be studied from this standpoint, and 
its continuance should be made a matter of serious 
question. When all is said and done, there will re- 
main some stations where a minority of users would 
go to the library if the station were discontinued, and; 
would be benefited thereby at the expense of a little 
more exertion. The fact that there are some real ad- 
vantages in long-range circulation should enable the 
librarian, in such a case, to strike some kind of a bal- 
ance, satisfy himself that this particular station is or 
is not of resultant benefit to the community, and act 
accordingly. It is also possible, in some cases, to conn 
bine the deposit feature with the delivery station, 
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and it goes without sayiug that this should be done 
just as the delivery feature should be added to every 
deposit and every branch, where it is feasible. 

Finally, the long range circulation may be adapted 
to the use of the busy by enabling them to kill two 
birds with one stone. Libraries are always trying, 
with doubtful success, to get hold of persons w'ho are 
busy about something else — factory workers, shop- 
pers, and so on. A residential district is a better 
place for a branch library than a shopping district, 
although the number of different persons who pass 
the door daily is larger in the latter, because there is 
more leisure in the residence street — ^less preoccupa- 
tion and bustle. But if it is made possible for the 
shopper to use the library with practically no delay, 
while he is shopping, will he not take advantage of the 
opportunity? A recent experiment in the St. Louis 
Public Library convinces me that he will. We are 
now operating a dowmtow'n branch in the book de- 
partment of a large department store, and we have 
an hourly messenger service betw'een the library and 
this station. I believe this is the first time that such 
frequent delivery service has been tried. This makes 
it possible to leave an order at the beginning of a 
shopping trip and to find the book ready at the close 
of the trip. The interval would never be much over 
an hour, and might be as little as fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

There are two favorable factors here wliich it 
might be difficult to secure elsewhere: The shopping 
district here is near enough to the central library to 
make frequent delivery possible, and the management 
of the store where our station is located is broad 
enough to see that the possibility of borrowing a book 
free, from the library, even when presented as an im- 
mediate alternative to the purchase of the same book 
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from, the counters of the store, does not, in the long 
run, injure sales. 

It is not absolutely necessary, of course, to operate 
this scheme from a department store, neither is great- 
er distance an absolute bar to frequent deliveries. I 
believe that this kind of long-distance service is well 
worth the attention of librarians. 

And, in general, I believe that a realization that 
all long-distance service has its good points may do- 
good by inducing us to dwell on those points and to 
try to make them of more influence iu our work. 




CONFLICTS OF JUEISDICTION IN LIBEAEY 
SYSTEMS* 


At bottom, a departmental system in a large insti- 
tution is simply an outcome of the fact that its head 
requires aid in administration. At first, perhaps, he 
can actually do everything with his own hand; next 
he requires helpers, but he can oversee them all; final- 
ly, he must have overseers, who are the only ones with 
whom he deals directly and for whom he naturally 
classifies the work and dmdes it among them accord- 
ingly. This is not merely a symbolical or fanciful 
account of such a development. There are plenty of 
heads of institutions, educational, commercial and in- 
dustrial, who have personally seen every stage of it — 
who are now administering a 'complicated system of 
departments where they once did everything them- 
selves. In particular, there are now librarians, at the 
head of great libraries, who began library work by 
performing, or at least overseeing directly, the ele- 
mentary acts of which library operation may be taken 
to consist, and who have watched such a simple sys- 
tem of superintendence develop year by year into 
something complex. 

Such a development, as I have said, is naturally 
based on some kind of classification. If one could sit 
down and, foreseeing the growth of his institution for 
years to come, settle upon -the way in which that 
growth should be cared for, his classification might 
possibly be more logical and workable than most 
classifications now are. The best of them are woful- 
ly imperfect, as no one knows better than we libra- 

• Kead before the round table of branch libraries at the Washington 
conference. May 28, 1914. 
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rians. And when division into classes proceeds pcuri 
passu with growth, we are necessarily bothered with 
that tronblesome thing — cross-classification. As our 
institution grows, one direction of growth and a cor- 
responding set of conditions and needs conies into 
the foreground after another, and our basis of classi- 
fication is apt to change accordingly. 

In the library, for instance, territorial expansion 
has frequently claimed the right of way. It has been 
evident that wide, regions Tvithin the municipality 
were not reached by the library’s activities; hence the 
establishment of branches — practically classification 
on a regional or territorial basis. Next, perhaps, some 
other need is pushed forward — say, the necessity for 
special care given to the children of the community. 
Here is a non-territorial basis for classification, 
founded only upon the age of the library’s users, 
These are not classes and sub-classes, but are entirely 
different primary systems of classification, whose di- 
viding lines cross and do not run parallel. A man 
who should sit down and try to evolve, at first hand, 
some sort of classification of library work, might 
adopt one or the other, but not both. In one case he 
might divide his city into districts, with district su- 
perintendents and local librarians under each ; in the 
other, he might divide his users by ages and tastes 
and have a superintendent for each. In neither case 
would there be cross-classification, with its over-lap- 
ping classes and consequent interferences of jurisdic- 
tion. 

But this is not the way that things work out. The 
librarian finds it necessary to have his geographical 
subdivisions and also those based on age, and he 
adopts others also as they appear desirable, without 
much r^rd for the logic of classification'. If he does 
take it into account, he feels that the troubles result- 
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ing from conflicts of jni'isdiction will be more easily 
dealt witb than those consequent upon a refusal to 
respond to the present demands of the work. Also — 
and this is an important factor — conflicts of juris- 
diction, no matter how inevitable, are in the future, 
and the present demands of the work look vastly 
larger and press with insistence. Is there any wonder 
that he does what lies immediately before him and 
lets tlie future take care of itself? 

Unfortunately, the future always does take care 
of itself very well indeed, and presents itself to de- 
mand a reckoning at the appointed time. The library, 
for instance, that has its branches for different regions 
and its children’s i‘oom in each gets along well enough 
so long as its cross-classification of work exists only 
on paper. But the time comes when departmental 
organization must begin, and this must be based on 
the classification. There may be a sui>erintendent of 
branches and a superintendent of children’s work, or 
the branch librarians may report to the librarian 
directly, or there may be other dispositions with other 
duties and names. In any case, a children’s room at 
a branch library necessarily finds itself in two depart- 
ments, under two jurisdictions and under two heads. 
If the branch librarian and the children’s superin- 
tendent are both yielding in disposition, the librarian 
may never have the conflict of jurisdiction brought to 
his attention. If either is yielding while the other is 
masterful, there will also be no trouble. In one case 
the branch librarian will run the adult end of her 
branch and leave the other to the children’s depart- 
ment ; in the other there will be one branch, at least, 
w’here the children’s supervisor has little to say — a 
condition of things that may be tolerated, but is sure- 
ly undesirable. But suppose that both heads are con- 
scientious, assertive and anxious to push the work. 
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fond of organizing administrative details and impa- 
tient of interference. Here we have the possibilities 
of trouble at once. 

The first rumblings of the storm come nsually in 
the form of complaints of interference, on the one 
side or the other. Then we have a demand from both 
sides for a definition of their respective rights and 
responsibilities. The librarian is asked, for instance, 
in just what respects the children’s librarian shall 
take her orders from the brandh librarian and in what 
from the supervisor. This is a good deal like peti- 
tioning the legislature to pass a law specifying exactly 
when a child shall obey his father and w^hen the mayor 
of the city. The librarian who enters on this plaus- 
ible path will sooner or later be lost in the jungle. 
He has only himself to thank. Either he or his pre- 
decessor started the game and he inust play it out to 
the end. We librarians are all responsible for each 
other’s faults. Let us see how he may play it. 

In the first place, his is the power. What is done 
in any department is done by his orders or by the or- 
ders of some one endowed by hiin with authority to 
give orders. He has given two persons authority over 
the same field at one point, and it is his business to 
straighten things out Here are some possible ways : 

1. The authority of one head may be absolutely 
extinguished in the field where conflict exists. Here 
we have legalized the state of things described above 
as existing with a combination of one spineless de- 
partment-head and one very spiny one. It works, but 
at the expense of ever^hing that tends to the efl0[- 
ciency of the extinguished authority, and I do not 
recommend it 

2. An attempt may be made, as noted above, to 
draw a line between the two' spheres of authority and 
keep each in its place.. This' appeals to those who are 
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fond of detail, for it can be done only by considering 
and ticketing details. A line, defined by some one 
clear principle, cannot be drawn in a field of this kind 
between two things both of which logically cover that 
field. It is logical that the children’s librarian in a 
branch should be whoDy under the authority of the 
branch librarian, since she is a branch employe like 
the others. It is just as logical that she should be 
wholly under the authority of the supervisor, of 
whose department she is a part. If we are to define 
the things in which she is to obey the one and the 
other, they must be enumerated one by one. And then 
other things will turn up that have not been thus 
enumerated, and we are in trouble again. This plan, 
as I have said, appeals to those who revel in regula- 
tions and specifications, but I can recommend it no 
more than the other. 

3. One department may formally and distinctly 
be set above the other. Or, what is the same thing, 
the librarian may resolve, when a 'conflict arises, al- 
ways to decide the matter in favor of one particular 
department. This means, in the special case that we 
have been using as an illustration, either that the 
children’s department shall be allowed to do nothing 
in a branch library without the consent of the branch 
librarian, or of the supervisor of branches, if there 
is one; or that all questions involving the administra- 
tion of a branch children’s room must depend ul- 
timately on the chief of the children’s department. 

This may seem to be the same as the plan by which 
the authority of one department is absolutely done 
away in ^e disputed sphere. It is of the same type, 
but not so drastic. In the other plan one has not 
authority to do anything; in this, one must ask per- 
mission — not the same thing by any means. .This 
plan is practically in effect at some libraries; it 
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would probably be regarded as equitable by most de- 
partment heads — provided their own department 
were put ahead of the other. The trouble is that it 
involves an arbitrary subordination — one that does 
not exist in the nature of the classification. And 
this subordination is local and partial; it cannot 
hold good for the whole department. No one would 
think of placing the branch department, as a whole, 
under the children’s department, or vice versa. And 
the objections, although not so strong as those to the 
extinguishment plan, are of the same kind. The ef- 
ficiency of one department or the other is bound to 
suffer, and for this reason I do not consider this the 
best plan. 

4. All department heads in conflicting spheres, 
may be regarded simply as advisers of the librarian 
and not as possessing authority in themselves to give 
orders. A conflict is thus reduced to contradictory 
advice from two sources. The librarian then pursues 
whatever course seems good to Mm. This plan has 
attractive features, especially to administrators of 
the type that like to keep a finger in every pie. There 
is doubtless danger in aloofness. The librarian must 
know what is going on, but I see no advantage in re- 
quiring him to decide questions of trivial detail at 
frequent intervals, as he must do under this plan ; for 
conflicts generally begin in questions of detail and it 
is at the beginning or even earlier, in anticipation, 
that they must be caught and adjusted. This plan 
works, but it reduces the department head to a con- 
sulting expert and burdens the librarian with detail. 
It does not appeal to me at all. 

5- The two conflicting departments may co- 
operate, intelligently and courteously without sacri- 
fice of authority or self-respect, under the advice and 
orders of the librarian. 
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This is the plan that I recommend. It is the 
most difficult of all, and no I'egulations or specifica- 
tions can he formulated for carrying it out. For this 
reason it uill never be widely in favor. A wicked 
and rebellious generation demands a sign, and in this 
plan there is neither sign nor formula except that 
general prinicple of helpfulness and willingness to 
place the common whole above the selfish part that 
is at the antipodes of both wickedness and rebellion. 
It is a personal matter and it adds one important 
qualification to those already necessary in depart- 
ment heads — the ability to do team work. This quali- 
fication, however, is so important, quite apart from 
its necessity in connection "with this plan, that we may 
consider it an advantage, rather than otherwise, that 
the plan puts it forward and insists upon it. On the 
whole I think that a library with mediocre depart- 
ment heads having this qualification is better 
manned, and will do more satisfactory work than one 
with a staff of supremely able experts, cranky, self- 
centered and all pulling different w'ays. The efforts 
of members of a body like a library staff are not to be 
measured arithmetically — they are what mathemati- 
cians call “vectors” — directed quantities, like force, 
velocity or acceleration. To know where a man will 
bring up one must have not only his speed, but its 
direction. The sum of two equal forces may be any- 
thing from zero up to their double, depending on their 
relative directions, and if the sum is zero, no matter 
how large the components may be, the result is pre- 
cisely the same as if those components are small, or 
as if neither existed. It is this sort of thing that an 
eminent employer of labor had in mind when he ad- 
vised, “If two of your subordinates don’t get along 
together, discharge both of them, no matter how good 
they are.” In this man’s estimation the relative 
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value of team work evidently stands pretty high. I 
should not follow Ms advice, however, without giving 
everyone a fair chance. I have known the opinions 
of one department head about another and their 
ability to work together to improve greatly on ac- 
quaintance. 

The part necessarily played by the librarian in 
this scheme may be regarded by some as an objection. 
I have already referred to administrators who, like 
the late Czar of Russia, j)refer to regulate all the de- 
tails of the kingdom by personal supervision. There 
is also the precisely opposite type, who like to make 
a good machine, set it going, and then let it alone. 
The trouble is that machines will not run of them- 
selves. TJiey need oversight, oiling, cleaning and re- 
pairing. The best require a minimum of all this, but 
all must have some of it. And such machinery as 
there is in this plan requires a maximum of over- 
sight. It is, however, not the control of details but 
rather the watching of general methods and results. 
Is everything running smoothly, without “lost mo- 
tion” or “backlash,” and turning out a satisfactory 
finished product? If not, can the trouble be located? 
Yes; these two cogs do not work smoothly together. 
Let us find out which is at fault and adjust or re- 
place it; but if our investigation is fruitless, possibly 
the best plan is to discard both. 

I trust I have misled no one by treating here 
specifically of two departments. I might have substi- 
tuted the names of a dozen others. All through 
library administratioii, and especially in the admin- 
istration of a system of branch libraries, these possi- 
bilities of conflict occur. In branches they are gener- 
ally between the branch administration and the cen- 
tral departments — finance, supplies, cataloging, book- 
ordei'S, reference and ('irculatioji. 
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Tlie handling of this whole matter depends, of 
course, on the librarian. He it must he who is to de- 
cide on general policies or go to his Board for a de- 
cision in cases so important that he feels their ac- 
tion necessary. If the work of departments orerlaps 
in some field where the library’s poMey has not yet 
been decided upon and defined, he has no one to 
blame but himself if the adjustment is difficult. And 
if policies are defined in advance and pains taken to 
inform department heads thoroughly of their ex- 
istence and import, the likelihood of serious disagree- 
ment \vlll be considerably lessened. 

It must not be forgotten, also, that the success 
of any plan may be increased or diminished by skill, 
or lack of skill, in handling it. 

I am confident that any of the plans about 
which I have spoken unfavorably above woxild work 
better under a good librarian than the best would 
work under a bad one. But I forget myself ; we li- 
brarians are like Kentucky whiskey — some are bet- 
ter than others, but there are no bad ones ! 
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The Iminun eye i« so constitnted that it can 
see clearly but a small part of the field of vision at 
one time. We have learned by habit to move it 
about quickly and comprehensively, so that unless 
our attention is called to the fact we do not realize 
this limitation; biit it exists. In like manner, it is 
difficult for the human mind to take a comprehensive 
view of a subject. We are apt to fix upon some one 
feature and ignore the rest. In recent times we have 
bemi devoting our attention to the personal element. 
We talk about the “man behind the gun’’ a good deal. 
I would not underrate him or what he can do ; but it 
is surely necessary to have the gun itself before the 
man behind it can be effective. In fact, the man per 
se is about the most helpless of animals. His super- 
iority to the mere brute lies in his ability to use tools; 
his inferiority in the fact that he can do almost noth- 
ing without them. A man with a gun is indeed for- 
midable ; a wildcat can do nothing with such a tool, 
but then he is reasonably formidable without it. I 
have yielded thus to the temptation to depreciate the 
personal element somewhat, at the beginning of an 
address in which it is to be discussed, because this 
defect of the human mind, that tends to fix it upon 
one feature to the exclusion of others, has of late ap- 
parently led many to think that a man is valuable in 
himself and by himself, without anything to work 
with or anything to work on. 

A man is making a failure of his job; the first 

♦ Read before the Missouri Library Association, Sedalia, November 
18 , 1914 - 
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tlioxiglit is that he must he replaced. Nine persons 
ont of ten fail to inquire Avhether anyone at all could 
have succeeded under the same conditions. Your 
cook prepares an inedible meal; you rage and call 
loudly for a new regime in the kitchen; whereas all 
the time your competent servant has been struggling 
with a faulty range, tough meat and bad flour. 

Shall we, then, sit down and refuse to do any- 
thing at all unless our tools and our materials are 
of the best? By no means; one of the chief distinc- 
tions between a capable and an inefficient worker lies 
in the ability of the former ,to make the best of un- 
promising conditions. No‘ one can do as well with 
poor tools and materials as with good ones ; but the 
good worker will turn out a better job with the for- 
mer than the inefficient one will. 

These things apply of coufse to the library worker 
as to all others, especially to librarians in small 
towns where tools and materials are apt to be not 
of the l)est. Among tools we may reckon buildings, 
books, and all kinds of library appliances. The 
material is the community on which the librarian by 
proper use of her tools, aiihs to produce a certain ef- 
fect 

Now' it is open to such a wmrker to view her task 
from any one of three different standpoints — to 
choose, we will say, from three different kinds of 
librarianship. She may be a librarian of the day be- 
fore yesterday, of yesterday, or of to-day. 

The librarian of the day before yesterday is the 
librarian of a part of the community. Not only does 
she make no effort -to encourage the use of her 
library, but she distinctly discourages certain per- 
sons, and certain classes of persons, from entering 
it This grade of librarian includes as many kinds 
as there are persons or classes of the community that 
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may be discouraged. Some, for iustance, exclude all 
the poorly-dressed, or all of inferior social status; 
others welcome just these and exclude the well-dress- 
ed and w’ell-to-do. The philanthropic donor of a city 
branch library building once waxed very wroth when 
she saw a caiTiage standing in front of the building. 
Her library, she said, was for the poor, not for “car- 
riage people.” 

These ways of looking at things are sometimes an 
inheritance from former conditions. A subscription 
library turned into a free public library Jiesitates to 
W’elcome, all at once, the lower strata that have so 
long been banished from its doors. On the other 
hand, a public library that has developed from a 
charitable foundation regards these as its proper 
users and' looks askance at the well-to-do, as in the 
case of the good lady with her “carriage people.” 

When I speak of the exclusion of a class of per- 
sons, I do not mean that they are formally kept out 
or even consciously discouraged; this is why it is so 
easy to be a librarian of the day before yesterday. 
That day was a comfortable day; an easy day to l>e 
self-satisfied in; it had its libraries for the rich and 
its libraries for the poor. Some class was always 
named, even if some were always left out. 

It may be that the exclusion operates through 
features that are in themselves excellent. I have 
seen, in a small community, a library building so 
fine, with such an atmo^here of quiet good-taste and 
so lady-like a librarian, that the great public no more 
dared to enter therein than if a fierce lion had stood 
in the doorway. I have known libraries, too, in 
which the books were too good. Cei^in classes in the 
community w’ere not intellectually up to them. 

I have also known libraries that were never used 
by the foreigners in their communities, or by the 
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colored people. These latter, strange to say, were 
largely in the North. The South recognizes the 
Negro and pays him much attention — in its way. . It 
settles his status and sees that it is observed. He 
has the last four seats on the trolley car and he has 
his separate library accommodations. In the North 
he is on an equality with the white man — ^in every- 
thing but reality. He is welcomed to the library in 
theory and he does not use it in practice. I fear that 
in this respect too many of us belong to the day be- 
fore yesterday. 

I trust that I have made it clear that the librarian 
of day-before-yesterday is not a bad librarian. He 
or she is just a librarian of day before yesterday — 
that is all. 

Now we will step into one of Mr. H. fl. Wells’ 
“Time machines” and take a short spin ahead into yes- 
terday. Tlie librarian of yesterday excludes no one 
at all from his library; for he is within one step of 
being up-to-date. He discourages no person nor any 
class of persons. He stands in his doors with out- 
stretched arms and announces that his library is free 
to all, that it has books for all — rich and poor, old 
and young, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free. The 
selection of books is well thought-out and adapted to 
the community in which it is. The accommodations 
are ample and fitting. Everyone is welcome. What 
more could you ask? Nothing' at all; provided you 
are stiU in yesterday. Yesterday this sort of library 
was regard^ as the last word in the popularization 
of the book, and it is indeed a long step in advance 
of day-before-yesterday. The librarian’s material is 
before him; he has good books; is more needed than 
this? Yea, verily. One may have a nail and a ham- 
mer to drive it ; also an egg, and a pan to fry it, yet 
one cannot fry the egg with the hammer. Some 
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selective action is necessary before we can attain tbe 
result that we want. A minister, presiding at a wed- 
ding, in which several couples were to be united at 
once, read the marriage service and then exclaimed : 
“I pronounce you men and wives; now you can sort 
yourselves.” The trouble is that things will not “.soi't 
themselves”; they must have some one to sort them 
— and this is what is the matter with the library and 
the librarian of yesterday. They fail to make con- 
nection between the man and the book, so that part 
of the fine collection remains wholly or relatively 
unused, and part of the community that it ought 
to serve remains apart from the library, despite the 
librarian’s outstretched arms and liis words of wel- 
come. If he had read his Bible as his great-grand- 
parents used to do, he would have realized that to 
fill the table at the wedding feast of literature and 
life a simple invitation sufiS^ceth not. We must go 
out into the highways and hedges and compel them 
to come in. The attitude of passive expectancy, of 
ability and willingness to serve those who come, was 
well enough for yesterday, but not for the new 
library day that has daumed in these United States 
of America. Apparently the library dawn moves 
eastward as the physical day moves westward, for 
over in the mother country only a few lofty peaks 
are yet gilded by its sunshine. Even in our own land 
there are gorges where the dusk lingers; there are 
even grottoes where darkness will always be. But we 
are mostly in the light. We realize that if we have 
a book on the dyeing of textile fabrics and if there is 
an unheeding man in our community who would be 
helped by that book, all the complacent receptivity 
that we can muster will not suffice to bring them 
together. And with this knowledge comes an 
awakening of conscience. Long ago we stopped cry- 
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ing out “Am I my brother's keeper?" We realize 
that as members of the commuuity we must bear our 
share of responsibility for what is done in the com- 
munity and that collectively we must take measures 
for the community’s welfare. Each of us is a Roman 
dictator, in that it is our business to see that the 
Republic suffers no harm. Thus the community ap- 
points special officers to look out for the interests of 
its members in certain directions. We public libra- 
rians are such officers. We are proud of saying that 
we stand on the same plane as the teachers in our 
schools and the professors in our colleges ; nay, even 
a little higher, for the facilities for education over 
which we preside are offered long after school and 
college years are over. 

Now the teacher does not stand in the doorway 
and announce that she is willing and ready to instruct 
aU, who may so desire in reading, writing and arith- 
metic — ^that she has a well-equipped schoolroom, 
blackboards, globes and textbooks for all who will 
take advantage of them. Not so ; the community goes 
out and compels its members to take advantage of all 
these things. In like manner, also, the community 
makes all sorts of laws for its own preservation and 
betterment; it does not say “See, here are good laws; 
come ye who will and obey them.” On the contrary 
it goes out into liighways and hedges and sees that all 
its members obey. 

I would not push this analogy too far. No one 
expects that the community will require that every 
one within its borders shall use the public library so 
many times a month, or, indeed that it shall be used 
at all. The nature of the institution precludes such 
compulsion. But it should require that every effort 
be made to see that no section of the books on the 
library shelves shall lie idle and that no section of the 
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community shall fail to use books, either through ig- 
norance or through doubt of a welcome. 

The librarian should say: Here is an unused 
book. Is it without value in this community? Then 
let it make place for a better. Has it value? Then 
why is it not used? Somew’here, in this community, 
is the man, woman or child, w'ho, whether realizing 
it or not, would derive pleasure or profit, or both 
from reading it. It is my business to seek out that 
person. 

Again: Here is a man who does not read books. 
Is this because no book w'ould appeal to liim? Im- 
possible! He may think so, but there lives no one 
to w'hom the soul of some fellow man, speaking 
through the printed page, will not bring a welcome 
message. Is there such a book on my shelves? If so, 
it is my business to get it into that man’s hands; if 
not, I must buy, beg or borrow it as soon as I may. 

When the librarian has begun to talk in this fash- 
ion, lo! the dawn is shining, he is a librarian of to- 
day. The librarian of to-day frowns on no one, dis- 
courages no one; and he stands not passively at his 
door with open arms. He walks through his library ; 
he walks through his town. He knows the books in 
one and the dwellers in the other, and he know^s both 
in their relationships, actual and possible. If there 
are disused books on his shelves or non-readers in his 
community, it is not because he has made no effort 
to bring them together; his failures are not those of 
negligence. 

The other day, sitting in a stalled trolley car, my 
eye fell upon a street-cleaner, and I began to watch 
him with interest. He was busy — apparently, I was 
going to say, but that does him injustice. He was 
really bu^. While I watched him — ^and the car was 
delayed for some little time — ^he was constantly at 
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work, pushing over the asphalt the broad scraper that 
was intended to rid it of dust and refuse. And yet 
he did not clean the street, for he took no account of 
the inequalities of its surface. These required in- 
telligent adaptation of his movements at every in- 
stant, and to this he paid no attention. He went 
through the motions ; his actual expenditure of physi- 
cal energy was probably as great as if he had mixed 
a little brain-work with it, but it failed to accomplish 
what it ought, simply from that lack. And yet it 
would have been difficult for any overseer to give him 
orders that would have bettered the matter. It would 
have been hard to point out at any given instant, his 
errors of commission or of omission. The only way 
in which one could tell that he was not doing his 
work properly w’as by the result. He was put there 
to clean the street — and the street was not cleaned. 

So with the librarians of yesterday and the day 
before. They are hard workers, not idlers. They 
have the tools, and they gO' through the motions. 
They may tire themselves out with their labor. Their 
library buildings may be attractive and clean; theii- 
technique perfect, their books well .selected and in 
good order, their catalogs excellent. It is hard to 
point to any one thing that they are! doing incorrectly 
or that they are omitting. And yet we must judge 
their work by its fruits ; they are put^ into a commun- 
iiy of actual or potential readers in charge of a col- 
lection of books. What are these for,' if not to be read? 
Yet many remain untouched. For '\^hat purpose have 
the schools taught the townspeople to read? Thou- 
sands of them make no good use of that knowledge. 
To the librarian of to-day the non-realization of this 
and the lack of effort to remedy it mean failure. In 
order to make a little more definite our ideas of these 
three kinds of librarians, let us considef one or two 
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very practical problems and see how each would prob- 
ably view them and act upon them. 

First. The library circulates no books on plumb- 
ing. For the librarian of the day before yesterday, 
this is no problem at all. Probably his library has 
no books on plumbing. His library is not for plumb- 
ers, and he has never suspected that it could be. As 
for the plumbers in his communily, they too have 
never considered the possibility that they might learn 
something of their work from books in a public libra- 
ry. They are therefore silent and uncomplaining. 
Peace reigns and there is a general state of satisfac- 
tion all around — ^the satisfaction of blissful ignorance 
and of the day before yesterday. 

The librarian of yesterday, on the other hand, sees 
the problem clearly and is concerned about it. He has 
good books on plumbing and nobody reads them. 
Evidently the more advanced grade of the librarian 
has not affected the plumbers — ^they still remain in 
ignorance of the public librarj'. But what is he to 
do? Here is the library; here are the books; here is 
the librarian, ready and willing to distribute them 
to all who may come. If the generation — or any part 
of it — ^is so wicked and perverse that it comes not, 
what is there to do? What, indeed ! And so library 
and community remain in the twilight of yesterday 
just before the dawn. 

The librarian of to-day not only sees the problem 
and is concerned about it, but he proceeds to do some- 
thing. Just w'-hat he does or how he does it is of far 
less consequence than the fact that he sees action in 
the matter to be necessary and jmssible. He may go 
personally and interview the plumbers; he may. send 
them lists; he may get permission to address the 
plumbers’ union; he may do one or many of a thou- 
sand things to remedy matters, and although it is cer- 
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tain that what he does will not be completely effect- 
ive, it is equally certain that it will have some good 
effect, 'Which is the main thing. 

Problem Second. Examination of the registry list 
shows that there are practically no card holders in a 
certain part of the town. As in the former case, this 
is no problem at all to the day before yesterday libra- 
rian. Its existence would in general not appear to 
him, certainly not as the result of any kind of statis- 
tical investigation. If he were informed of it he would 
regard the fact vath complacency. The library is for 
readers, and if certain persons are non-readers they 
had better keep a-way. Kothing could be simpler. 
The librarian of yesterday, on the other hand, feels 
that all is not right. It is certainly too bad that 
•when library privileges are offered free to all, so large 
a portion of the community should fail to take advan- 
tage of them. The library stands ready to help these 
people, if they will only come. Why don’t they? 

The librarian of yesterday thus stops with a ques- 
tion; the librarian of to-day proceeds to answer it. 
He finds out w%y they don’t come. He may discover 
one or more of any number of things; whatever may 
be the causes, they are sure to be interesting, at least 
to him, for the to-day librarian is a born investiga- 
tor. It may be that the non-readers are literate, but 
take no interest in books; perhaps they say they have 
no time to read; possibly the library bas not the kind 
of books that they like; they may be foreigners, read- 
ing no English, and the library may have no books in 
their tongue. Whatever the trouble may be, the libra- 
rian of to-day sets about to remedy it. He may not 
succeed; but it is the diagnosis and the attempt at 
treatment, not its success, that constitute him what 
he is. 

Problem Third. The reading done through the li- 
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brary is trivial and inconsequential. The fiction 
drawn is of low order, and there is little else read. 
The way in which this will affect the three iypes of 
librarian may be predicted at once. The librarian of 
the day-before-yesterday heeds it not; the librarian of 
yesterday heeds and perhaps worries, but does noth- 
ing. The librarian of to-day finds out the trouble and 
then tries to remedy it. 

And so it goes: you may construct other problems 
for yourselves and imagine their solution, or lack of 
solution. 

Now, it is obvious that there are great and evident 
objections to being a librarian of to-day and corre- 
sponding advantages in being one of the other kinds. 
In the first place the to-day variety of librarianship 
involves brainwork and it is always difficult to use 
one’s brain — we saw that in the case of the street- 
cleaner. Then this kind of librarian must be always 
looking for trouble. Instead of congratulating him- 
self that all is going smoothly, he must set out .with 
the premise that all cannot be going smoothly. There 
must be some way in which his books can be made to 
serve more people and serve them better ; and it is his 
business to find out that way. Then the to-day libra- 
rian must use his statistics. The librarian of the day 
before yesterday probably takes none at all. The li- 
brarian of yesterday collects them with diligence, but 
regards any suggestion that they might be of use 
somewhat as the lazy wood-sawyer did the advice that 
he should sharpen his saw. “I should think I had ar 
big enough job to cut up all this woodj” he replied 
petulantly, “without stopping to sharpen saws.” The 
librarian of yesterday has trouble enough in collecting 
and tabulating his statistics without stopping to use 
them — ^to make any deductions from them — ^to learn 
where the library machine is failing and where he 
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should use the wrench or the oil can. All these things 
and many others make it easier for the overworked 
librarian to drop back into yesterday, or the day be- 
fore. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
difference between the three types of librarian is not 
so much difference in the amount of work done as it 
is in attitude of mind. The librarian of to-day does 
not necessarily expend more energy than the librarian 
of day before yesterday — but it is expended in a dif- 
ferent direction and with a different object. It is to 
be feared that some librarians of small libraries al- 
low themselves to become discouraged after reading 
of the great things that have been accomplished by 
large institutions with pleniy of money to spend — the 
circulation of millions of books yearly, the purchase 
of additions by the tens of thousands, the provision 
of exhibitions for the children, the story-telling by 
professionals, the huge collections on special subjects, 
technology, art or history. It almost seems as if suc- 
cess were simply a matter of spending and as if with- 
out money to spend, failure should be expected as a 
matter of course. 

On the contrary, all that the money does is to make 
possible success on a large and sensational scale — 
without the proper spirij; and the proper workers the 
result might be failure on a scale quite as sensational. 
And an enthusiastic spirit, a high aim and unflagging 
energy — ^these are things' that no money can buy and 
that will bring success on the small scale as on the 
large one. 

.We are fortunate — we who have charge of libra- 
ries and are trying to do something worth while with 
them — that there is perhaps less of the spirit of pure 
/Commercialism among us than among some other 
classes of workers. For this, in part, we have to thank 
our., inadequate salaries. Persons who desire to work 
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simply for the material reward will select some other 
field. We are glad to get our reward — we certainly 
earn it; but I venture to say that in the case of most 
of us there is also something in the work that appeals 
to us. And that something is the thing that, pushed 
to its furthest extent, will bring the dawn of to-day 
into the most backward library. It is not a very in- 
spiring thing simply to sit down and watch a pile of 
books — ^hardly more so, I should think, than to take 
care of a pile of bricks or a load of turnips. Interest, 
enthusiasm, inspiration, come with realization of the 
fact that every'' one of those books lias a mission and 
that it is the librarian’s business to find what it is 
and to see that it is performed. In the large, wealthy 
institution this duty may be accompanied by the ex- 
penditure of vast sums, and may be performed with 
the aid of things that only large sums of money can 
buy; in the small library there may be but a single 
librarian and only a few dollars to spend. But, just 
as in the case of a city librarian with an ample salary, 
she has open to her the choice of those three types of 
librarianship — the day before yesterday, yesterday 
and to-day. 

And how about the librai-ian of to-morrow? Per- 
haps it may be as well to lesive him or her for future 
consideration ; but I cannot help saying just a word. 
May it not be that in the days to come we shall have 
enough civic pride to do whatever we may find to do 
— ^in our libraries or anywhere else, not with our eyes 
fixed only upon the work itself, important as that may 
be, but with the broader viewpoiut of its effect upon 
the W'hole community? May it not be that this libra- 
rian of to-morrow will ask not, “Will it raise my cir- 
culation?” or even “Will it improve the quality of my 
reading?” but “Will it better the reading that is done 
in this community?” That librarian will not rejoice 
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that his library circulation of good novels has dropped, 
when he realizes that twice as many bad novels are 
bought and read outside. He will be pleased that the 
children in his library have learned to w’ash their 
hands, but chiefly because he hopes that what they 
have learned may react upon the physical cleanliness 
— and perhaps on the moral cleanliness, too — of the 
community. Much as he will love the library, he will 
love it as an agency for the improvement of the com- 
munity in which he lives and works, and he will do 
nothing for its aggrandizement, expansion or improve- 
ment that involves a change of the community in the 
opposite direction. We shall not see one library re- 
joicing because it has enticed away the users of some 
other library ; we may even see a library rejoicing that 
it has lost its readers in Polish history, we -will say, 
when it becomes known that they have gone.to another 
library with a better collection in that subject. 

I confess that I am looking forward to the day 
when we shall take this view — ^when the adage “Every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost” may 
be forgotten among institutions in the same town. 
The policy that it represents makes for high speed, 
perhaps, but not for solidarity. In a flght such as we 
are waging wdth the forces of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence we should all keep shoulder to shoulder. This 
is why the librarian should say : “I am a citizen ; noth- 
ing in this city is without interest to me.” That is 
why he should be a librarian of to-day, and why he 
may even look forwnrd with hopefulness to the dawn 
of a still better to-morrow. 
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Is it more imp<:»rtant in education to impart defi- 
nite items of information or to train the mind so that 
it will know how to acquire and wish to acquire? 
To ask the question is to answer it ; yet we do not al- 
ways live up to our lights. 

In the older methods the teacher, or rather hia 
predecessors, decided what it would he necessary for 
the child to memorize, and then he was made to mem- 
orize, while stUl without appreciation of the need of 
so doing. We are perhaps in danger today of going 
to the other extreme. We require so little memoriza- 
tion by the student that the memory, as a practical 
tool of everyday life, is in danger of falling into dis- 
use. It is surely possible for us to exercise our pu- 
pils’ memories, to develop them, and to control them, 
without giving them the fatal idea that memory is a 
substitute for thought, or that the assimilation of 
others’ ideas, perfect though it may be, will altogether 
take the place of the development of one’s own. 
There are still things that one must learn by heart, 
but since they must be retained below the threshold 
of consciousness, it is well that if possible they should 
also be acquired below that threshold. The prob- 
lem of consciously learning a quantity of items of 
any kind and then relegating them to one’s subcon- 
sciousness in such a way that they will be available 
at any given time is not, of course, impossible. Most 
of us have at our disposal many facts that we have 
learned in this way ; but I venture to assert that most 
of us have lost a large proportion of what we thus 
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acquired. Now a man never learns by rote the names 
of his relations, the positions of the rooms in his 
house, the names of the streets in his town. He has 
acquired them subconsciously as he needs them. 
When the human inind becomes convinced of the need 
of information of this kind “in its business,” the ac- 
quiring comes as a matter of course. In a language, 
the paradigms may be learned unconsciously when 
the pupil sees that they are necessary in order to un- 
derstand an interesting passage; the multiplication 
table and tables of weights and measures require no 
conscious memorization; or at least such memoriza- 
tion may be undertaken voluntarily as a recognized 
means to a desired end. I say these things may be 
done; I am sure that they are in many schools; I am 
equally sure that they were unheard of in my own 
boyhood; that is, as recognized methods in teaching. 
Of course, in spite of schools and teachers and meth- 
ods, a vast amount of information and training has 
always been acquired in this way. I do not remember 
ever “learning to read” as a set task. I am sure that 
none of my children ever did so. We recognized the 
desirability of knowing how. We wanted to learn, 
and so we learned ; that is all. Of course our teach- 
ers and parents and friends helped us along. 

Is not this what the school is for— to make the 
pupil anxious to learn and then to help him? When 
all schools are conducted on this principle, we shall 
be very happy, but apparently it is not so simple as 
it would appear. 

What we should try to approximate, at all events, 
is an emancipation from the thraldom of unwilling- 
ness on the part of the pupil— to bring it about that 
he shall desire to learn and will take what measures 
he can to do so, gladly availing himself of what help 
we can ofiEer him. 
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I have said that what we need is to stimulate the 
pupil’s desire and then to satisfy it. I have known 
teachers who were competent to do both — ^who could 
take an ignorant, unwilling pupil and make of him an 
enthusiast, thirsting for knowledge, in a few weeks. 
We all know of the ideal university whose faculty 
consisted of Mark Hopkins on one end of a log. I am 
sorry the creator of that epigram put his teacher on 
a log. There are plenty of logs, and, from this fact, 
too many persons, I am afraid, have leaped to the con- 
clusion that there are also plenty of Mark Hopkinses. 
I fear that one trouble with educators is that, hitch- 
ing their wagons to stars, they have assumed the pos- 
sibility that terrestrial luminaries also are able to 
raise us to the skies. If we had a million Mark Hop- 
kinses and a million boys for them to educate, we 
should need only a sufficient quantity of logs; we 
should be forever absolved from planning school- 
houses and making out schedules, from writing text- 
books and establishing libraries. As it is, we must 
do all these things. We must adopt any and all de- 
vices to arouse and hold the pupil’s interest, and we 
must similarly seek out and use all kinds of machin- 
ery to satisfy that interest when once aroused. Of 
these devices and machines, the individual teacher, 
with or without his textbooks, lectures, recitations, 
laboratory work, and formal courses, is only one, and 
perhaps in some cases not the one to be preferred as 
the primary agent. Among such devices I believe 
that a collection of books, properly selected, disposed, 
and used can be made to play a very important part, 
both in arousing interest in a subject and in satisfy- 
ing it — ^in other words^ in teaching it properly. 

And first let us see what it may do to stimulate 
a general interest in knowledge. Of late I have seen 
cropping out here and there' what seems to me a ped- 
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agogical heresy — the thesis that no kind of training 
is of value in fitting the pupil for anything but the 
definite object that it has in view. We can, according 
to this view, teach a boy to argue about triangles, but 
this will not help him in a legal or business discus- 
sion. We may teach him to solve equations, and he 
will then be an eqTiation-solver — ^nothing else. We 
may teach him to read Greek and he will then be some 
sort of a Greek scliolar, but his reaction to other at- 
tempts to teach him -ndll not be affected. Anything 
like a general training is a contradiction in terms. 
If this is true, a great part of what I am saying is 
foolish, but I do not believe it. Doubtless we have 
exaggerated the effect of certain kinds of training. 
The old college graduate who, having been through 
four years of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, con- 
sidered himself able with slight additional training, 
to undertake to practice law or medicine or manage 
a parish, was probably too sanguine. Yet I refuse 
to believe that a man’s brain is so shut off in knowl- 
edge-tight compartments that one may exercise one 
part of it without the slightest effect on the others. I 
cannot now write with my toes, but I am sure that 
I could learn to do so much more quickly because I 
know how to use my fingers for the purpose. 

And it is indubitable, I think, that the best gener- 
al preparation for mental activity of whatever kind 
is contact with the minds of others — early, late, and 
often. It tones up all one’s reactions — makes him 
mentally stronger, quicker, and ihore accurate. Some 
children get this at home, where there is a numerous 
family of persops who are both thoughtful and men- 
tally alert. Some meet at home, besides members of 
the family, visitors who add to the variety of their 
contacts. Pew get it m school, with much variety. 
And it is futile to expect most of our children to get 
it anywhere directly from persons. This being the 
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case, it is wonderfully fortunate that we have so many 
of the recorded souls of human beings between the 
covers of books. With them mental contacts may be 
numerous, wide, and easy. To interest a man in a 
stretch of country take him up to a height whence he 
may overlook it. There is a patch of woods, there a 
hm, there is a winding stream. He will see in im- 
agination the wild flowers under the trees, the wind- 
swept rocks behind the hill, tlie trout in the stream. 
He will wonder, too, what unimagined things there 
may be and he will long to find out. To interest a 
pupil in a subject turn him loose in a room contain- 
ing a hundred books about it. He will browse about, 
finding a dozen things that he understands and a hun- 
dred that he does not. He will get such a bird’s-eye 
view that his stimulated imagination will long for 
closer acquaintance. And if you want to interest 
him in the world of ideas in general, turn him loose 
in a general library. The things that he will get are 
not to be ascertained by an examination. They are 
intangible, but their results are not. 

In an illuminating article on the events just pre- 
ceding the present European war. Professor Munroe 
Smith holds that it was precipitated chiefly by bring- 
ing to the front at every step military rather than 
diplomatic considerations. The trouble ivith military 
men, he says, is that they; take no account of “im- 
ponderables” — ^by which he means public opinion, na- 
tional feeling, injured pride, joy, grief — ^all those 
things, intellectual and emotional, that cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of men, guns, supplies, and military 
position. I have been wondering whether some other 
technically trained persons — educators, for instance, 
do not tend toward a similar neglect of imponder- 
ables, measuring educational values solely in terms 
of hours, and units, and the passing of examinations. 
It is a fault common to all highly trained specialists. 
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The Scripture has a phrase for it, as for most things 
— “ye neglect the weightier matters of the law — ^judg- 
ment and faith.” These, you will note, are to be 
classed with Professor Munroe Smith’s “imponder- 
ables,” whereas mint, anise, and cummin are commer- 
cial products. 

At least one noted educator, William James, did 
not make this error, for he bids us note that the emo- 
tional “imponderable” — though he does not use this 
w'ord — possesses the priceless property of unlocking 
w'ithin ns unsuspected stores of energy and placing 
them at our disposal. “I thank thee, Roderick, for 
the word,” says Fitz- James in “The Lady of the 
Lake” : “it nerves my heart; it steels my sword.” One 
would hardly expect to find educational psychology 
in Scott’s verse, but here it is. The word that Roder- 
ick Dhu spoke ( I forget just what it was, but I think 
he called his rival a bad name) unlocked in Pitz- 
James an unexpected store of reserve energy, and 
the result, as I recall it, was quite unfortxinate from 
the Graelic point of view. We cannot afford to neg- 
lect the imponderables; and it is their presence and 
their influence that are fostered by a collection of 
books. If you will add together the weight of leather, 
paper, glue, thread, and ink in a book you will get 
the whole weight of the volume. There is naught 
ponderable left ; and yet what is left is all that makes 
the thing a book — all that has power to influence the 
lives and souls of men — ^the imponderable part, fit for 
the unlocking of energies. ' 

I would not have you think, although I believe 
this to be at bottom a matter of principles, that it is 
not possible to apply these principles very directly 
and concretely in the daily practice of an education- 
.al institution. I desire to call your attention for a 
moment to the testimony of one who has had great 
experience and practice in the administration of a 
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collection of books in snch an institution and in their 
use for the purposes already outlined — Mr. Frederick 
0. Hicks, assistant librarian of Columbia University, 
New York City, from whose recent review article on 
this subject I propose to quote a few paragraphs; 
Mr. Hicks is writing primarily of college instruction, 
but, as he notes in the first paragraph that I shall 
quote, what he says applies with equal cogency to the 
secondary school. He writes : 

The general tendency in all instruction today, including even that 
in preparatory and high schools, is from what may be called the 
few-book method to the many-book method — 3. recognition of the 
power of the printed page for which librarians have always stood 
sponsor. The lecture, note-taking, text-book and quiz method of 
instruction is fast passing away in undergraduate as well as in 
graduate study. Textbooks are still in use in imdergraduate and 
Master of Arts courses, but they have been relegated to a subordi- 
nate position. Emphasis is laid on work done and the assimila- 
tion of ideas ga&ered from many sources rather than upon 
memorizing the treatise of one author. Necessarily, references arc 
chiefly to easily accessible works of secondary authority, and read- 
ing instead of research is the objective. 

From the library point of view, the growth of the laboratory 
or case method of instruction appears to be an independent phe- 
nomenon, It ^ould be noticed, however, that coincident with it is 
the general tendency to adopt a policy of teaching each subject with 
emphasis on jts relations to other subjects. 

Most universities now give courses for which no textbook is 
available. For instance. Professor Frederick J. Turner, of Har- 
vard University, announces in a syllabus of u6 pages that there is 
no textbook suitable for use in his course on the History of the 
West in the United States, He thereupon gives citations to about 
2,100 separate readings contained in 1,300 volumes, and says that 
his course requires not less than 120 pages of readmg per week in 
these books. Professor James Harvey Robinson's course in Colum- 
bia University on the Histoiy of the Intellectual Class in Western 
Europe- has no textbook; and the reading for a class of 156 stu- 
dents is indicated in a pamphlet of 53 pages, containing references 
to 301 books. Illustrations could be taken from almost any sub- 
ject in the university curriculum. 

This is essentially a teacher’s view. Listen now 
to that of a public librarian, Mr. John Cotton Dana, 
of Newark, New Jersey. He says: 

In our high schools we spend literally millions of dollars to 
equip laboratories, kitchens, carpenter shops, machine shops, and 
what not, to be used by a small part of the pupils for a small part 
of the short school day. This is partly because so to do is the fashion of 
the hour, partly also because tihe products of work in those shops. 
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kitchens, and laboratories can be seen, touched, and handled, are 
real things even to the most unintelligent. 

For books, the essential tools o£ every form of acquisition, we 
spend, outside of textbooks, a few paltry thousands. The things a 
ciild makes we can see, and we are impressed by them ; the know- 
ledge he gains, the power of thought he acquires — ^these cannot be 
made visible and are not appreciated by the ignorant ; they can only 
be certified to by the teacher and demonstrated by the student’s 
words and deeds as he goes through life. 

Mastery of print is mastery of world-knowledge. Our young 
people do not have it. Surely they should be led to acquire it, 
and where better than in the high schools? To aid them in this 
acquisition the hig^h schools, should have ample collections of books, 
and these collections of books should become active teaching or- 
ganisms through the ministrations of competent librarians. 

Of all teadiing laboratories, there is one which is plainly of 
supreme importance — ^that of books. 

I trust that you are with me so far ; for I am about 
to make a further advance that experience teaches me 
is very difficnlt, except for librarians. I am going to 
urge that your collection of books, when you have 
made it, he put in charge of one who has studied the 
methods of making the contents of books available to 
tbe reader — ^their shelving, physical preparation, 
classification, cataloguing; the ways in which to fit 
them to their users, to record their use, and to pre- 
vent their abuse. This means a trained librarian. 

In all departments where expert knowledge and 
skill are necessary it is difficult to explain to a non- 
expert the reasons for this necessity and exactly in 
what the expert knowledge consists. We are so ac- 
cutomed to accept the fact in certain departments 
that it passes there without question: Unfortunately 
that is not the case with the selection and administra- 
tion of a library. Most persons understand quite 
well that special training is necessary before one can 
practice law, or medicine, or engineering. No one 
would undertake to drive a motor car or even ride a 
bicycle without some previous experience; but it is 
quite usual to believe that a collection of books may 
be administered and its use controlled by totally un- 
trained and inexperienced -persons — a retired clergy- 
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man, a broken-down clerk, a janitor, perhaps. I once 
asked a young woman who came for advice about tak- 
ing up library work what had inclined her toward 
that particular occupation. She was quite frank with 
me; she said: “Why, my father and mother didn’t 
think I was good for anything else.” This estimate 
of the library is by no means confined to the parents 
of would-be library workers. And even where it is 
recognized that some training and experience are ne- 
cessary in administering a large public institution, 
there is a lingering feeling that a comparatively small 
collection, like that in a school, needs no expert su- 
pervision. The fact that there are in a school plenty 
of experts in other lines seems to have been not with- 
out its effect on this attitude. “Why, Professor Smith 
is one of the best chemists in the state ; Miss Jones 
is an acknowledged authority on oriental history; do 
you mean to tell me that either of them would not 
make a perfectly satisfactory librarian?” Which is 
something like saying, “Mr. Eobinson is our foremost 
banker ; should he not be able to superintend the dye- 
ing department in a textile mill?” Or, “Eev. Mr. 
Jenkins is our most eloquent pulpit orator; he can 
surely run the 2 :15 express !” 

Are my metaphors too violent? I think not. We 
are dealing here with imponderables, as I have said, 
but the most imponderable thing of aU, and the most 
potent, is the human mind. To wield, concentrate, 
and control our battery of energies we want a corre- 
lated energy — one whose relations to them all are 
close and one who knows how to pull all the throttles, 
turn aU the valves, and operate all the mechanism 
that brings them into play. It takes two years of 
hard work, nowadays, for a college graduate to get 
through a library school, and it should not be neces- 
sary to argue that during these two years he is work- 
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ing hard on essentials and is assimilating material 
that the untrained man however able, cannot possibly 
acquire in a few month’s casual association with a li- 
brary or from mere association with books, no mat- 
ter how long or how intimate. You will pardon me, 
I am sure, some further quotation from Mr. Hicks’s 
illuminating article. After eallmg our attention to 
the fact that the effort to meet changing conditions in 
instruction is purely technical, he goes on: 

The librarian stands in the position of an engineer to whom is 
presented a task which by the methods of his profession he must 
perform. Numerical growth, expansion, addition of new schools 
and new subjects, and the introduction of the laboratory method 
by which books are made actual tools for use^ all mean to the li- 
brarian more books, larger reading-rooms and more of them, a 
large staff specialized and grouped into departments, the super- 
vision of a complicated sjrstem, and capable business administration. 
These are all technical matters and are of sufficient magnitude to 
require all of the time and strength of those to whom they are 
entrusted- . . . 

In a reference library, open shelves, whether in department li- 
braries or in the general libr^, require much high-grade library 
service. The reference librarian becomes a direct teacher in the 
use of books and gives constant assistance not merely in finding 
separate books but in dealing with the whole literature of a 
subject ... 

The whole development from the few-book method to the many- 
book method presupposes a system of reserve books. ,By this ex- 
pression is meant the placing of a collection of books behind an en- 
closure of some land from which they are given out by a library 
assist^t for use in the room. The reserve collections, continually 
changing in accordance with the directions of instructors, are in 
reality composite textbooks. . . . 

The mere clerical work of maintaining an efficient reserve sys- 
tm is large, its success being dependent upon intelligent co-opera- 
tion between the teaching faculty and the library, but it involves 
also a technical problem to be solved by the librarian. What rela- 
tion does the number of copies of a given reserve book bear to its 
use? To put the question concretely, how many copies of a book 
are required to supply a class of 200 students, all of whom must 
read thirty pages of the book within two weeks? 

I like so much one of Mr. Hicks’s expressions that 
I desire to emphasize it at the close of what I am say- 
ing. A library, used for teaching purposes in a 
school, is indeed, composite textbook.” It insures 
contact with a composite instead of a single mind. 
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The old idea Avas that contact of this kind always re- 
sulted in confusion — ^in mental instability. There was 
a time when the effort was to protect the mind 
through life from any such unbalancing contact. The 
individual was protected from familiarity with more 
than one set of opinions — ^religious, political, social, 
philosophical, scientific. He w^as taught facts as facts 
and no emphasis was placed on the more important 
fact that there are degrees of certainty and points of 
view. The next step was to give tlie individual a free 
head after the formal processes of education had ter- 
minated. Getting out of college was like escaping 
from a box, where one had been shut up with Pres- 
byterians and Free Traders and Catastrophists and 
Hegelians — or their opposites, for the contents of all 
the boxes were not alike. Now, we set the boy free 
when he enters college and we are beginning to give 
him a little fresh air in the high school. Why not 
go back to the beginning? Why not, at any rate, 
avoid the implication that there is the same back- 
ing behind all that we teach or tell? Some teachers, 
and some parents, have made this plan succeed. One 
of them is Mr. H. E. Walmsley, who writes in the 
Volta Review (Washington, April, 1915), on “How 
I Taught My Boy the Truth.” Says he: 

I pondered over these things, and determined that I would never 
tell a falsehood to my child; that I would tell him the truth upon 
every subject, and that I would not evade or refuse to answer any 
question. I kept my resolution and have obtained most excellent 
results. The child doubted nothing I told him. He toew that as 
far as I was able. I would reply truthfully to any question he_ might 
care to ask. In answering him I was always careful to qualify my 
statements thus : “This is so,” “I believe so,” "It is believed to be,” 
“It is claimed to be,” “Those who should know say,”_ etc. So he 
knew the basis from which I spoke. Throu^out his life, when 
he was told an3rthing that looked doubtful, he would say, “I will 
ask father.” 

This plan is practicable from the child’s earliest 
years. As soon as he learns to read we may begin to 
supplement it by reference to original documenta 
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Tills means a library at the very beginning, and at 
high school age it means a large library. It need not 
all be in the school. In the smallest towns there are 
now respectable public collections; the school may 
confine itself to the subjects in its own curriculum. 
But w'hatever we do, let us not teach the child, with 
the implication of equal authority, that twice twn is 
is four, that material bodies are composed of mole- 
cules, and that the Tories in the Revolution w'ere all 
bad. Tell him that there are other aspects, if they ex- 
ist, and as soon as he is able let him examine those 
aspects. He will be able far sooner than some of us 
are wdlling to admit. 

We librarians feel somewhat strongly on this mat- 
ter because our own institutions possess by their very 
nature that form of neutrality that exposes both 
sides without advocating either. It seems to be as- 
sumed by some persons that neutrality means igno- 
rance. Of course, ignorance is one method of insuring 
it. If a fairy story opens with the announcement that 
the King of Nowaria is at war with the Prince of 
Sumboddia, you canuot take sides until you know 
something about the quarrel. The trouble is that we 
do not live in fairyland. In my home city the school 
authorities have been trying to cultivate this kind of 
neutrality by cautioning principals not to discuss the 
European war with their pupils. What is the result? 
One of my branch librarians says in a recent report : 
“I have been greatly interested by the fact that the 
high-school boys and girls never ask for anything 
about the war. Not once during the winter have I 
seen in one of them a spark of interest in the subject. 
It seems so strange that it should be necessary to keep 
them officially ignorant of this great war because the 
grandfather of one spoke French and of another, Ger- 
man.” With this I thoroughly agree. I am not sure 
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tliat I do not prefer a thorough and bigoted partisan- 
ship to this neutrality of ignorance. Better than both 
is the opportunity for free investigation with en- 
lightened guidance. The public library offers the op- 
portunity for the fullest and freest contact wuth the 
minds of the world. We ti^ to give guidance, also, as 
we can; but we have not the opportunities of you 
teachers. Guidance is your business and your high 
privilege; and if some of you have in the past guided 
as the jailer guides his prisoners — for a walk around 
the prison yard with ball and chain — let us be thank- 
ful that this' oppressive view is giving place to the 
freer idea of a guide as a counselor and friend. Such 
guidance., means intellectual freedom. Freedom 
means choice, and choice implies a collection from 
which to choose. This means a library and the school 
library is thus an indispensable tool in the hands of 
those teachers to whom education signifies neutral 
training, the arousing of neutral energies, and a con- 
trol of the imponderables of life — ^those things with- 
out physical weight which yet count more in the end 
than all the masses with which molecular physics has 
to deal. 
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The electricians have a word that has always in- 
terested me — the word and the thing it signifies. It 
is “hysteresis,” and it means that quality in a mass 
of iron that resists magnetization, so that if the mag- 
netizing force is k moving one the magnetism always 
lags a little behind it. We see this qiiality in many 
other places besides magnetic bodies — the almost uni- 
versal tendency of effects to lag behind their causes. 
I like to watch it in the popxilar mind — the failure to 
“catch on” quickly — ^the appreciation that comes just 
a little after the thing to be appreciated. Lag every- 
where, in apprehension, in knowledge, in the realiza- 
tion of a situation. Everywhere hysteresis. Of 
course, sometimes the lag is great and ■soinetimes it 
is slight. It may be affected by physical distance, as 
when the European thinks that Indians camp in the 
suburbs of Pittsburg and that the citizens of Indiana- 
polis hunt the buffalo of an evening; or it may be a 
function of mental distance, as when the Wall Street 
financier fondly imagines that this country is still 
populated chiefly by lambs, as it undoubtedly was 
fifty years ago. I like to watch it as it affects the idea 
of the pulilic library as some people hold it. Now of 
course, without progress, change, motion of some kind, 
there could be no lag. In a permanent magnet there 
is no hysteresis. If the Indians and the buffalo were 
still with us, the European would be thinking the 
truth. If we had not learned that the gold-brick and 
the green goods were frauds, we could still be fleeced. 
And if libraries were still what they were fifty years 


♦ A luncheon address to the Advertisings Club of St. Louis, 
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ago, there would he no lag in the ideas that some peo- 
ple hold about them. Libraries have changed. Some 
of you know it and some of you do not. Libraries 
have changed in the kind of printed matter that they 
collect and preserve; in the kind of people to whom 
they mate their appeal ; in the way in which they try 
to make the former available to the latter. They have 
utterly changed in their own conception of their status 
in the community, of what they owe to the commun- 
ity and how they ought to go about it, to pay the debt. 

The old library was first and foremost a collection 
of material for scholars ; the new is for the busy citi- 
zen, to help him in what he is busy about, to make it 
possible for him to do more work in less time. It has 
taken some time for the library to see itself in this 
light, but it has taken the great body of our citizens 
still longer to recognize and act on the change — else I 
should not be talking to you to-day about the library 
and the business man. The modern library is con- 
cerned, much more largely than the old, 'wfith contem- 
porary relations, with what is happening and what is 
just going to happen. It sympathizes with the men 
who do things. It tries to let them know what is go- 
ing on about them, and to assist them in what they are 
attempting — ^whether it be to achieve a world-wide 
peace or to devise a new non-reflllable bottle. 

The library has placed itself in a position where 
it can do this better than any other institution, for 
it is essentially non-partisan. Probably it is our only 
non-partisan institution. Mr. Bryan’s impartial gov- 
ernment newspaper has not yet printed its first num- 
ber. The school must take sides, for its deals solely 
with children. The library alone can store up mate- 
rial on all sides of every mooted question and offer it 
to him who reads, without in any way taking sides 
itself. It may run the risk of misconception. We 
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had a Mg exMMt of war pictures last year. The Paci- 
fists protested. It was very dreadful, they said, to 
see a library encouraging the militaristic spirit. This 
year we have a peace exhibit — prepared by the Union 
Against Militarism. The Preparedness people are 
horrified. They hate to see a library siding with those 
who would drag our country in the dust of humilia- 
tion. The trouble with all these good people is just 
hysteresis — lag. It may have been fifty years ago 
that a portrait of a monarch in a librarj' meant that 
the institution was for him, body and soul. Now it 
means simply that he is an interesting contemporary 
thing. Display of a cartoon rei)resenting Woodrow 
Wilson doing something disgraceful does not imply 
on our part detestation of the president, but only a 
willingness to let the public see a good bit of draw- 
ing or perhaps to show them how some part of the 
community is thinking and feeling. It is all a part 
of our efforts at up-to-dateness — our struggles to 
brush off the dust and sweep away the cobwebs of 
medievalism. 

As an incident of these struggles, we have dis- 
covered the existence of the Business Man. We have 
tried to find oxit what he is driving at and to help a 
little — to stock the kind of information that he wants 
and to help him get at it. An obstacle in the way 
has been the fact that much of what he wants is to be 
obtained best from material that the older libraries 
knew nothing of and would have despised had they 
known it — ^partly, printed matter that had no exis- 
tence in those days, like the huge trade catalog and 
the informative railway folder; partly material that 
was ignored because it had no connection with 
scholarly pursuits — time tables, statistical schedules, 
directories, lists of names and addresses, commercial 
publications, maps, information regarding trade- 
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routes and conditions. If the scholar of fifty years 
ago wanted to be set right about a Glreek preposition 
or to find the color of Henry YII's hair, he knew 
where to go : the library was the proper and inevitable 
place for such data. He brushed the dust from a pile 
of books and proceeded to look them up. But if he 
wanted to know the quickest waj" to ship goods to 
Colombo, Ceylon, or the comparative exports of cereals 
from Russia during the last decade, or the design of 
the latest machine for effecting a given result, did he 
go to the library? Remember that this is supposed 
to be fifty years ago. I am afraid I must confess that 
1 don't know where he went. I fear that in most 
cases he didn’t go at all, for business men as well as 
libraries have grown in the last half century — but I 
am quite sure that he went nowhere near the library. 

The reason was that printed information of this 
kijid either did not then exist or Avas thought improper 
for collection by a scholarly institution. If anyone 
had asked for it I know what the librarian would have 
said, for the same thing is occasionally still said by 
librarians, and I hear it at department stores and 
everywhere else where there is distribution of objects 
necessary to our lives. They would have said — 
“There has been no demand for it, so we don’t need 
to keep it.” Demand for it! Of course not. Is there 
any demand for fish in a sand-bank or for free-trade 
arguments in a stand-pat Republican newspaper? 
People go for things where they know the things are 
to be found ; and they knew well fifty years ago that 
.none of these things were to be found in a library. 
The sad thing is that altho the libraries have reformed, 
hysteresis is still getting in its deadly Avork. There 
is a lag of apprehension and appreciation among our 
business men, many of whom think the library is still 
the same old dusty, cobwebby institution of 1850. 
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Take my word for it, it is not. It stocks all the things 
that the librarian used contemptuously to call hibUa 
fibihlia — books that are no books — city directories by 
the hundred, trade maps, commercial information, 
trade catalogs, advertising folders, railway announce- 
ments, hundreds of things tliat will answer the ques- 
tions that every business man wants, or ought to want, 
to know. We, or any other library, may not have pre- 
cisely' what you want. We are not yet perfect and we 
have much to learn. But we are buying and putting 
at the business man’s disposal the kind of material 
that will help him in his business. 

The modern library is democratic, not autocratic. 
It does not hand you down a volume from a very high 
shelf and tell you that is exactly what you want and 
you mustn't ask for anything else. It says: we are 
the agents of a co-operative concern. For convenience 
sake, just as in the case of the public schools, you con- 
clude to tax yourselves to maintain a public collec- 
tion of lK)oks, instead of having to form private col- 
lections of your own, smaller and vastly more expen- 
sive. We are in communication witli every one of 
you by telephone. The machine for which you have 
paid is all ready to work — stoked and cleaned and 
oiled. Why don’t you press the button? , Those who 
don’t are just suffering from hysteresis — lag of appre- 
hension. They think the library is what it was in 
1860. They are behind the times. 

Am I not afraid that if all the business men 
should press the button at once, the library would 
be swamped? There W'ould be a little swearing at 
first, I fear. But ultimately there would be a real- 
ization that a library built and stocked and manned 
to serve perhaps 50 business men at once cannot 
serve 500 or 5000. There would be pressure on the 
legislature; we should have the necessary funds and 
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in short order we should be serving our 5000 as 
smoothly as we served our 50. 

Now let us get down to something concrete. Just 
what information are w'e prepared to give to business 
and industrial houses? Here are some actual ques- 
tions asked lately and answered in our reference de- 
partments — many of them by telephone: 

The uses of lye in baking powder. 

History and development of the plow. 

Substitute for such commercial products as dyes, sealskin, ferti- 
lizers, etc. 

Receipts for preparing in the wholesale manner mustard and salad- 
dressing, and for bottling olives. 

Methods of installing a refrigerating plant. 

Addresses of the manufacturers of toys in the United States. 
How far from the curb may vehicles be parked in St. Louis. 
Names of manufacturers of bottled buttermilk. ' 

Dates of traffic legislation in England. 

Names of the officers of the Wabash R.R. 

How to calculate the depreciation in shop fittings in taking in- 
ventory. 

Change in prices m Wall Street for the last year. 

History of speculation in the -i6th century. 

Examination of the State Board of Pharmacy relating to the laws 
of the State of Missouri on the sale of narcotics. 

Pictures for advertising posters, such as “a Pullman porter,*' 
*"Hops,” used in a Bevo ad. 

"Two dogs playing” for the title-page of a piece of music entitled 
“Puppy love.” 

Designs for book-covers, posters, letter-heads, by the million. 

I think I hear someone say — “Do you call that li- 
brary work? One man at a telephone and a pile of 
circulars at the other end?’’ Yes. I do; didn’t I tell 
you that libraries had changed? When Archbishop 
Glennon first visited our new building, he walked in- 
to the magnificent central hall and, looking around 
him said: “Where are the books?’' The books were 
all in their placbs, but they were not in the delivery 
hall. The books in a library are quite as important as 
ever. There could be no library without them. They 
are the library. But we are laying more and more 
emphasis on the man behind the book. In nine cases 
out of ten he is a woman, and increasingly often he 
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is at the eud of a telephone wire. We find that in- 
formation slips over a telejihone wire qnite easily. It 
saves the business man an annoying trip and some- 
times it saves our assistant from hearing all about tlie 
business man's last attack of sciatica. Not always ; 
for sufferers have been known to seek sympathy even 
by telephone. The more they do it, the more trunk 
lines we have to pay for, so the teleiffione comi}any 
doesn’t mind. 

But it is true that in meeting the business man’s 
needs the library is assimilating itself more and more 
to a huge information bureaii. This is the case espe- 
cially at our Municipal Reference Branch in the City 
Hall, wiiere w'e have few books, properly so called, 
many reports, pamphlets and clippings, properly in- 
dexed, and a great deal of manuscript material, 
gathered by correspondence in answ'er to queries and 
waiting for more queries on the same subject. 

It matters little W'hether what you want is 
bound between covers, or slipped into a pamphlet ease, 
or slipped into a manila envelope; it really matters 
little whether it is printed at all, so long as it is in- 
dexed so that it can be found quickly. We may per- 
haps look forward to the day when all tlic bound books 
in the library will be for home use, and will give in- 
formation at second hand, too late for the business 
man to act promptly on it. Tlie real sources of up 
to date knowledge will be, as they often are now’, 
manuscript letters, circulars, newspaper clippings 
and trade catalogs. With their inevitable index they 
form a huge encyclopedia, absolutely up to date. 

The printed cyclopedia in umpty-seven volunx's is 
lucky if it catches up with year before last; it may 
do for your private library wdiere tlie skilful agent 
has induced you to put it, but it is worthless in the 
Business Man’s collectiou, except on the rare oeca- 
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sions wlieu lie wants the life of Epictetus or the loca- 
tion of the Bobnidja. For the Business Man we 
want this morning's material. Shall we deny it, col- 
lectively, the name of a library just because the book- 
binder has not been at work on it, and in many cases 
will never get the chance? 

Yot that the Business Man may not read books 
if he wants them — books on commerce, the industries, 
transportation, salesmanship, advertising, accounting. 
He may have them sent to his home if he likes, with 
no more trouble than sitting down again to his tele- 
phone. We use Uncle Sam’s messenger service — his 
parcel post. The only annoying thing about it is that 
he will not deliver C. O. D. and we are accordingly 
forced to ask for a postage deposit in advance — any- 
thing you choose, from the postage on one book one 
way to several dollars. We will notify you when the 
money is used up. This combination of telephone and 
parcel post seems to me the ideal of library service 
when you can name the book you want and don’t'care 
to be merely browsing along the shelves. If the book 
is out, you will be put on the waiting list and will 
get it automatically when your turn comes. Why 
does not every citizen of St. Louis avail himself of this 
easy service? Hysteresis, I suppose; thinking of the 
old library of 1850 and neglecting that of 1917. Or 
perhaps it is that provoking little advance payment. 
Pay beforehand may be a poor paymaster, but those 
who work with Uncle Sam have to make his acquain- 
tance. 

So much for the information to be obtained from 
the library by business men. You are advertising 
men. Your business is the dissemination of informa- 
tion. Your boast is that it is your business to tell the 
truth, and I believe it. How can the Library help 
you tell it? Well — I believe the Library to be the 
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greatest publicity field in the world — largely a virgin 
field, for you men, like everybody else, Lave got the 
hysteresis — ^you are suffering from brain lag — not 
brain fag. You think the library is back where it was 
in 1860, when it was the last place in the world where 
any sane man would go for publicity. It was a good 
place to hide. They tell the story of a library in Phil- 
adfelphia, a beautiful old mausoleum, where an es- 
caped ci'iminal once stayed in its public reading room 
for three days before the police found him. We don't 
covet that reputation. The modern library, I repeat, 
is the very best publicity field in the world. First, 
as we have seen, it is absolutely non-partisan. If you 
get your publicity material into the library it is be- 
cause the library thinks it is good for something, not 
because you have some kind of a pull. Next, the peo- 
ple who frequent the library are intelligent. Public- 
ity there is like that obtained from a high-class per- 
iodical : it is gilt-edged. Last and not least, the pub- 
licity given by the library is incidental. It accepts 
your publicity material and makes it available, not 
because it wants to boom your product at the expense 
of some other, but because it thinks that your mate- 
rial contains something of value to the business man. 
In most cases its publicity is general, not specific. 
You know that splendid Eastman ad — “There’s a 
photographer in your town.’’ That makes a thrill run 
down my spine whenever I see it, just as Tschaikov- 
sky’s Sixth symphony does or Homer’s description of 
Ulysses fighting the Cyclops; and for the same reason 
— it is a product of genius. 

Advertising is more and more bending this way. 
Why couldn’t we have seen it before? For the same 
reason that we can’t all write plays like Shakespeare’s 
or compose Wagner’s operas. When two shoemakers. 
Smith and Jones, had little shops opposite each otlier, 
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Smith's chief idea of advertising vas to tell what 
trasli Jones was making, and Jones’s to assure people 
that nothing good could come out of Smith’s store. 
'iVhat was the result*? The same that induced the 
darky to say after he had heard tlie political orators: 
“If bofe dese fellers tells de trufe, w’hat a pair of ras- 
cals they must be !’* The net effect W'as to put people’s 
minds on the worthlessness of the prodnct, instead of 
its excellence. Nowadays Smith and Jones are get- 
ting together, even if tliey liaven’t been gobbled up by 
the Trust, and are assuring people tliat shoes are good 
things to have — that we ought to W'ear more of them; 
more kinds and better quality. The result is to fix 
the public mind on the excellence of shoes and both 
Smith and Jones sell more of them than under the old 
method. The library is willing to boom shoes for you, 
and labor-saving machinery, and food-products, and 
textiles and seeds, and lighting and heating devices. 
It does this to some extent without your co-operation, 
by the books that it places on the shelves ; but no one 
who knows will go to a book for up-to-date informa- 
tion of this sort. If you want a description of the 
very latest device for any purpose, go to the x)ublicity 
material of the concern that makes it. 

We trust to you ad-men and your campaign for 
truth in advertising, that it is no fake. Here is where 
you can help us and help your clients by so doing. 
We stock every bit of good, informative publicity 
that we can find. We miss much of it. You can 
help us get it all. Your clients wall get more public- 
ity and better publicity for nothing than they havt-i 
often bought for hundreds of dollars. Perhaps it is 
another effect of hysteresis that makes us afraid of 
anything that is offered free. You remember the story 
of the man who all day long, on a bet, offered sover- 
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eigus unsuccessfully in exchange for shillings on Lou- 
don Bridge. 

If we were allowed to chai'ge for our privileges I 
believe we could turn ourselves into a money-making 
institution on this count of publicity alone. I believe 
that it would be profitable for publishers to pay us for 
putting their books on our shelves. If we charged for 
the space we are giving to trade catalogs, circulars 
and other publicity material the issuers, I am sure, 
woxild not wait for us to ask for what they print. We 
have been trying for several years to get framed pic- 
tures of St. Louis industries to hang in our Business 
and Industrial Room. If we had asked fSO per, for 
the privilege of using space on the walls of a public 
institution I am sure we could have had it. But since 
we offer that space absolutely free of charge — a sov- 
ereign for a shilling — we can’t get what we want. 

This is special publicity too, not general. There 
are some other cases where something about a piece 
of special publicity makes it so valuable to ns that we 
dis])lay it, letting the advertiser get his advantage as 
a side issue. Within the last few years we have put 
up boldly in our art room, big glaring poster ads of 
beei*, cigars and breakfast foods. How much could 
one of you have extorted from an advertiser if you had 
made him believe that you had some kind of a pull 
that would enable you to placard his wares not on 
Smith’s fence or Jones’s barn, but actually on the in- 
side of the St. Louis Public Library? Now these post^ 
ers were displayed, of course, not as inducements to 
smoke Patimasi or to drink Satanet, but because they 
were good and interesting commercial art. W e believe 
that more people see the art on the fences than that 
in the Art Museum, and we want to do our part 
toward making it good. It has made great strides of 
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late, as I think you -vsill acknowledge. But answer 
me this: was not that valuable publicity for these 
products? Will not the knowledge that similar pub- 
licity may await the manufacturer who gets out a 
good poster, work out to the advantage of all con- 
cerned? 

You know those articles in Bystem, of course, tell- 
ing what the writer would do if he were an under- 
taker, or a druggist, or a farmer. Well, if I were 
an ad-man I would get up an exhibition of 
St. Louis-made commercial art, advertising St. Louis 
products, and offer it to the Public Library. We will 
display it, our only condition in each case being that 
it is artistically worth di^lay. Your clients will have 
their products advertised gratis, in a place where 
^ace could not be bought for a million dollars a 
square foot. You vdll gain in reputation as a man 
who puts over big things: we shall get an interest- 
ing display of commercial art, and better than all else, 
an impulse will have been given toward improved 
quality in the poster art of St. Louis. This is only 
one instance of the fact, which I believe to be a fact, 
that there is almost no kind of advertising that can- 
not be done in a live, modem public library, if one 
only goes the right way about it. Many go about it 
quite the wrong way, and do not succeed. 

We do not assist Mrs. Smith to get piano pupils 
by placing on our bulletin boards a scrawled an- 
nouncement We are not willing to distribute by the 
million, small dodgers anouncing that Jones’s clothes- 
wringers are the best. We do not allow Eobinson to 
lecture in one of our assembly rooms in order to form 
a class in divine healing from which he, and he alone, 
will profit 

Publicity furnished by us must be incidenttil, as I 
have said; or it must be general, but I believe it to 
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be all the more effective for this, and I invite your 
attempts to make more frequent and better use of it 
in such ways as I have suggested. Study the busi- 
ness and industrial material in our Applied Science 
Boom, or the commercial art material in our Art 
Boom. Examine the collection of travel- folders on 
display in our delivery hall. See our bulletin of daily 
attractions in St Louis, entered months ahead when 
we can get the information — and see whether you do 
not agree with me. 

Now let me remind you that you are paying for 
all this service, whether you make use of it or not. 
You are members of the best club in St. Louis. I 
don't mean the Advertising Men’s Club, good as that 
is ; I mean the Library Club. The taxgatherer collects 
the dues : if you are not a taxpayer you pay just the 
same, the burden being passed along to you in some 
of the many ways familiar to economists. The dues 
amount to about three cents a month for each inhab- 
itant of St. Louis — ^not excessive. The club has the 
finest club house in the city, the most comfortable 
reading and study rooms, the finest and most useful 
books, the most intelligent and helpful attendants. 
You may have to belong to other clubs that you do 
not use; this, at least it would be folly to neglect. 




POETS, LIBRARIES AND REALITIES* 


We are met to dedicate a temple of the Book on 
the birthday of a man. who did more than any other 
American, perhaps, to bring the book to the hearts 
of the masses. All poeti^, all song, begins with the 
people, in the mouths of humble singers. Elabora- 
tion, refinement, unintelligent imitation, carry them 
both away from popular appreciation, until finally 
someone like James Whitcomb Riley brings them 
back. Great poetry is always about familiar things. 
Homeric epics tell of the kind of fighting that every 
Greek knew at first hand. The shepherds and shep- 
herdesses of the earliest pastorals were the everyday 
workers of the fields. It was only at a later day 
the epic and pastoral grew artificial because the poets 
did their best to keep them unchanged while the 
things of which they told had passed away. Only 
when the poets forget the stilted symbols which once 
were real and discover that they themselves are sur- 
rounded by realities worthy of verse does poetry again 
become popular. It is this phenomenon that we are 
witnessing today. 

Everyone who has had occasion to keep in touch 
with popular taste will tell you that the increased 
love for poetry shown in the publication of verse, the 
purchase of it, the study of it, the demand for it at 
public libraries, is nothing less than astounding. 
That this represents any sudden change in the pub- 
lic, I cannot believe. The public has always loved 
verse. The child chants it in his games; he drinks it 

* Address at the opening: of the new building: of the Indianapolis 
Puhjlic lilbrary. 
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in greedily at his mother's knee. He begs for it, even 
when he cannot understand it, just for the joy of its 
rhythm, its lilt. But when the great poets go to the 
abodes of the gods, or to regions as far away in esthet- 
ics or metaphysics, for their subjects, they carry their 
product beyond public appeal. When our great verse 
is all remote and the familiar things are left to folk- 
lore and rag-time, then folk-lore and rag-time will 
monopolize public attention and fill the heart of the 
people. It is this feeling, on the part of many poets, 
that the familiar things of life are beneath their no- 
tice, that has made poetry so long unpopular. The 
feeling is quite unjustified. All the great elemental 
things are also among the most familiar — ^birth, death, 
love, grief, joy, in human experience: in the outer 
world, day and night, winter and summer, storm, wind 
and flood. And affiliated with these are all the little 
everyday things of which Eiley sings — the bathing 
urchins, the ragged farm hand, the old tramp, the lit- 
tle orphan girl with her tales of fright, the rabbit 
under the railroad ties. When the modem reader 
first read in verse about such things there was a rush 
of red blood to the heart, with a recognition of the 
fact that verse had come down from Olympus to earth, 
and that after all, earth is where we live and that life 
and its emotions and events are both important and 
poetical. 

I am not denying the poetry of romance, but we 
should remember that this too, has its roots in reality. 
Even the most imaginative works must be based, in 
the last analysis, on the real. Take for instance such 
works as Poe’s. Poe despised realism. His best 
work is about half imagination and half form. Yet 
when he succeeds in rousing in us the mingled emo- 
tions of fear and horror on which so many of his ef- 
fects depend he is using for his purposes what was 
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once a defensive mechanism of the human organism, 
causing it to shrink from and avoid the real things — 
wild beasts, enemies, the forces of nature — ^that were 
striving continually to overwhelm and destroy it. 
Without the survival of this defensive mechanism of 
fear and horror, Poe’s tales would have no dominion 
over the human mind. In fact, the main difference 
between what we call realism and romanticism is 
that while both have their relations with the real 
facts of life, the facts on which romanticism depends 
are unfamiliar, distant and distorted, while realism 
deals with that which is near at hand and familiar. 
Knights in armor, distressed damsels, donjon keeps 
and forests of spears were once as everyday affairs as 
aeroplanes are now, or gas attacks, or the British 
tanks. These all have in them the elements of ro- 
mance; and when they too have passed, as God grant 
they may, they will doubtless take their place in the 
equipment of the poetical romanticist. ’ Not these re- 
alities that pass, but those that are with us always, 
are the ones that inspire verse like Riley’s. 

Those who love to study group-psychology, and 
who realize that we have in the motion-picture audi- 
ence one of the most wonderful places to observe it 
that ever has been vouchsafed to mortals, may see 
every night the hold that this kind of realism has 
over the popular mind. Armed hosts may surge 
across the screen, volcanoes may belch and catastro- 
phe may be piled on catastrophe. The eyes of the 
spectators may bulge and their mouths may gape, 
but they remain untouched. But let a little dog ap- 
pear with his tongue out and his tail awag; let a 
small babe lie in its cradle and double up its tiny 
fists and yell, and at once you have evidence that the 
picture has penetrated the skin of the house and got 
down to the quick. Homely realities make an appeal 
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that neither the knights in armor of the fourteenth 
century nor the tanks in armor of the twentieth axe 
able to exert. Gilbert, who wrote many a truth in 
the guise of jest, never said a truer thing than when 
he made Bunthorne proclaim that in all Nature's 
works “something poetic lurks” — 

Even in Colocynth and Calomel. 

That is the poet’s mission — ^to show us the poetry 
in the things that we had never looked upon as within 
poetry’s sphere. They are all doing it now — Noyes, 
Masefield and all the rest, and the public has risen 
at them as one man. 

If James Whitcomb Riley were here today I should 
take him by the hand and say, “Beloved poet, you 
have known how to touch the great heart of the peo- 
ple quickly and deeply. That is what we must all 
do, if we are to succeed. We librarians must do it 
if our libraries are to be more than paper and glue 
and leather. Teach us the way.” 

Our libraries are. closer, far closer, to the people 
today than they were fifty years ago. They can never 
get as close as an individual voice like Riley’s, for 
they are a combination, not even a harmonious chor- 
us, but a jumble of sounds from all regions and all 
ages. Yet we must not forget that in every instru- 
ment of music there is a potential mass of discord. 
The skilled player selects his tones and produces 
them in proper sequence and rhythm ; and lo ! a sweet 
melody! So the librarian may play upon his mass 
of books, selecting and grouping and bringing into 
correspondence his own tones and the receptive 
minds of his community, until every man sees in the 
library not a jumble but a harmony, not a promoter 
of intellectual confusion but a clarifier of ideas. In 
some such fashion it is allowed him to get close to 
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tlie minds and lieai'ts of Ms community as Eiley did 
to his readers. 

We are realizing today, we of the library world, 
that it is a poor instrument that yields but one tune, 
and a poor player who is able to produce only one. 
The librarians of the early days were of this kind; 
so were their libraries. The tune they played was the 
tune of scholarship — ^a grand old melody enough, and 
yet with the right keyboard one may play not only 
fugues and chorals but the waltz and even the one- 
step. The scholar will find his refuge in this great 
building, but liere also will be a multitude of func- 
tions undreamt of in the early library day — the selec- 
tion of literature for children and their supervision 
while they xxse it, co-operation with the schools, the 
training of library workers, the publication of lists 
and other library aids, helpful cataloging and index- 
ing, the provision of books and assistance for special 
classes, such as engineers, business men or teachers, 
a staff and facilities for all kinds of extension work, 
filling the space around the library as a magnet’s 
field of force surrounds its material body. A modem 
library is a city’s headqxxarters in its strife against 
ignorance and inefficiency; its working force is a gen- 
eral staff — ^books, ammunition for the fighter and 
food for the worker. 

Of the poet I have said that his ability to gain 
the public ear and to reach the public heart is closely 
bound up with the portrayal of realities. This is 
true also of the library. Every step of its progress 
from a merely scholarly institution to a widely pop- 
ular one has been marked by the introduction of more 
red blood, more real life, into its organism. The 
frequenter of the older library went there, to find 
books on the pure sciences, on philosophy, in the 
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drama, in poetry. These we of today in no wise neg- 
lect, but we entertain also those who look for books 
on plumbing, on the manufacture of hats, shoes and 
clothing, on salesmanship and c6st accounting, on 
camping and fishing, on first aid to the injured, on 
the products of Sonoma county, California. Our 
assistants take over the telephone requests to furnish 
the population of Bulgaria, the average temperature 
of Nebraska in the month of June, plans for bunga- 
lows not to cost more than f 1760, pictures of the Win- 
ter Palace in Petrograd, sixty picture postals of Bal- 
timore for a reflectoscope lecture, a copy of a poem 
beginning “O beauteous day!” the adless of the 
speaker’s uncle who left Salem, Massachusetts, for 
the West twenty-six years ago. Everyone of these 
queries throbs with the red blood of reality. Few of 
them would have been considered within the library’s 
scope fifty years ago. Books are written nowadays 
about all such subjects, whereas in the earlier day 
the knowledge of these things and the ability to write 
of them did not reside in the same person. So the 
library’s progress toward the realities is but the ex- 
pression of that same progress in literature, using the 
word in its widest sense to signify all that may lurk 
between the covers of a book. The contemptuous 
name of htblia ahiblia — ^books that are no books — 
which the earlier WTiters bestowed upon dictionaries, 
directories, indexes, lists and the like, is disregarded 
by the modern librarian. He prizes a list of all the 
grocers in the United States ; he points with pride, to 
his collection of hundreds of telephone directories; 
he has names galore in alphabetical array — indexes 
to places, persons, pictures, events and books. All 
these things are as much a part of his library as the 
Iliad of Homer or the dramas of Calderon. 

But the librarian does not stop here. He con- 
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ceives that it is his duty to deal not only with books 
but with what we may call adjuncts to hooks — ^things 
which may lead to books those who do not read — 
things that may interpret books to those who read 
but do not read understandingly or appreciatively. 
Some of our brothers beyond the sea have criticized 
us American librarians for the freedom — nay, the 
abandon — ^vdth which we have thrown our- 
selves into the search for such adjuncts and 
the zeal with which we have striven to make use 
of them. It has been our aim of late years, for in- 
stance, to make of the library a community center — 
to do everything that will cause its neighbors to feel 
that it is a place where they will be welcome, for 
whatever cause and that they may look to it for aid, 
sympathy and appreciation in whatever emergency. 
If the life of the community thus centers in the libra- 
ry, we have felt that the community cannot fail ul- 
timately to take an interest in the library’s contents 
and in its primary function. The branch libraries 
in many of our cities are such local centers. Here 
one may find the neighbors round about holding an 
exhibition of needlework, the children dancing, the 
young men debating questions of the day, the wo- 
men’s clubs discussing their programs, the local musi- 
cal society rehearsing a cantata, Sunday schools pre- 
paring for a festival, the ward meeting of a political 
party. In one of our own branch libraries, in a well- 
to-do neighborhood, the librarian said to one of the 
young men at a social meeting, “I am curious to 
know why you come here. You could all afford, I 
know, to rent a larger and better hall; or you could 
meet in your own homes.” The young man looked 
at her with surprise, “Why,” he said, “we like this 
place. We all grew up in this library.” I confess 
that this anecdote sends a little thrill of satisfaction 
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thru me every time I tell it. What could a librariau 
desire more than to have his neighborhood “grow up” 
in his library — to have the books as their room- 
mates — to feel that they would rather be in that one 
spot than any other? On what a point of vantage 
does this place him! How much more readily will 
his neighbors listen to the good genius of a much- 
loved spot than to the keeper of a jail! Just here, 
of cotirse, is the strong point of the so-called G-ary 
system, which has so much in conunon with our mod- 
erij library ideas. Whatever may be its faults, it at 
least makes of the school what we librarians have 
long sought to make of the library — a place that will 
be loved by its inmates instead of loathed. This once 
gained there is hardly any result that we may not 
bring about. 

And now let us consider at least one thing more 
that we may gain from this intimate contact with 
the life of the community around us. 

Formalism has been the death of art, of litei’ature, 
of science, in many an age. It has atrophied an en- 
tire civilization, as it did in China. It paralyzed 
Egyptian art; it would have paralyzed Greek art, if 
the Greeks had not had the vitality to throw it oflE. 
Art, literature and science are never sufficient unto 
themselves. They must all drink continually at the 
fresh springs of reality. To move up to date with our 
metaphor, they must all get fresh current from the 
feeders of nature if the trolley wire is to be kept “live” 
and the motor running. Those perennial currents 
that Ampere conceived of as chasing themselves round 
and round the molecules of matter could keep going 
only in the absence of resistance, and that is some- 
thing that we may imagine or talk about, but that 
does not really exist. Every electric current will 
stop unless a continuous electro-motive force is behind 
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it ; every river will dry up unless fed by living springs. 
All art, all literature, all science, will shrivel out of 
existence, or at any rate out of usefulness, if those 
w'ho practice it think that all they have to do is to 
copy some trick, some method, some symptom per- 
haps of real genius, of their predecessors. Aristotle 
was a real scientist, tho his outlook was not ours. 
But those who kept on copying Aristotle for centuries 
and would not believe what they saw with their own 
eyes unless they could confirm it with a passage from 
his writings — they were no scientists at all. We have 
recovered from their formalism as Greek art re- 
covered from the formalism of the lions of Mycenae. 

Who shall say that James Whitcomb Eiley did 
not do just this when he chose to abandon the stock 
ill trade of the standard poets and put into verse 
what he saw about him here in Indiana? It is not 
beyond the possibilities, of course, that his own fresh 
point of view may one day succumb to formalism — 
that his little Orphant Annies and his raggedy men 
may become familiar to posterity through the work 
of a school of copyists who prefer to write about an 
Indiana that they never saw in a period w^hen they 
never lived, instead of going themselves to the fresh 
inspiration of the realities about them. Now, of 
course, the current or the river of art or poetry must 
run a little while by itself; it cannot be all spring. 
Only, the fresh inspiration must not be delayed too 
long, lest the current or the river be dried. 

In a recent article on current British novelists, 
one of our own most gifted writers, Mrs. Gerould, 
says with some timth that the stories of the younger 
realists in England — Compton Mackenzie, Oliver 
Onions, Hugh Walpole, Gilbert Cannan and their kin 
— ^are so similar in subject, treatment and style, that 
they might almost be interchangeable. She wittily de- 
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Telops the idea of a syndicate — ^the British NoveEsts, 
Limited — ^in which one writer is told to do the de- 
scriptions, another the character-drawing and a third 
the thrills. Mrs. Gerould is hardly fair here. These 
young men are almost the first writers in the English 
language to do just what they are accomplishing. 
They are by turns engrossing and boresome, but they 
are like the boy who has, all by himself, picked out 
a succession of chords on the piano. The harmony 
thrills him, but he is in danger of keeping it up so 
long that he will drive his hearers daft. When our 
British realists have over-worked their new vein, 
their sales will fall off and their publishers will see 
that fresh ore is brought to Eght ere more of their 
work reaches the pubEc. How shall we ensure that 
this new ore shall be at hand — the jungle cleared so 
that there may be a fresh vista? 

I may be taking too much upon my chosen profes- 
sion ; but I cannot help thinking that this is one of the 
tasks with which we librarians shall have to grapple. 
We have ourselves, as we have seen, come lately into 
more intimate touch with the realities about us. Can 
we not put into literature what we are taking from 
Efe and so act as the feeders that shall keep civiliza- 
tion from drying up or turning to stone? This is 
perhaps a startEng idea. A book is a record. In the 
nature of things there is no progress in a record. 
And we are the keepers of the records of civilization ; 
how then shall we be also founts of inspiration? 

In this way; records stand, but the things that 
they record progress. We must go to the library to 
find out where humanity stands on the road and what 
lies before us. If our pubEc comes to us naturally 
to read these records and if our writers know this and 
write for a public interested in reality, the library 
has done its part Before this Enkage can function 
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truly, we must have authors who realize that there 
is a special library public and who write for it. We 
are told that the English publishers, before they ac- 
cept a manuscript ask, ‘‘How many will the circula- 
ting libraries take?” They mean the great commer- 
cial subscription libraries like Mudie’s and Smith’s. 
The patronage of these libraries is more important 
to them than that of the public at large, or at any 
rate, they feel that they can rely upon it as an indica- 
tion of what that of the public at large will be. There 
is a library public that they recognize and respect 
We have nothing in the United States to correspond 
to Mudie’s and Smith’s. Our great circulating libra- 
ries are our free public libraries. Do authors or pub- 
lishers or booksellers recognize the public library as 
a force to be reckoned with, either apart from other 
readers or as indicative of what other readers will 
think or do? I once made an investigation of this 
question and I was compelled to acknowledge, as I 
am still forced to admit, that there is no such recog- 
nition. Neither author nor publisher consciously 
does anything different, because there are public li- 
brary readers, from what he would do, if all our pub- 
lic libraries were wiped off the face of the earth. My 
hope for the future lies in a justified suspicion that 
though neither is consciously affected, both do recog- 
nize the library public unconsciously and indirectly. 
Both would admit that their oulput has been affected 
by the great extension of the reading public and its 
consequent alteration in quality. A discussion of the 
exact effect would lead us too far afield. The point is 
that the literary product has been changed by a 
change in the numbers and quality of the reading pub- 
lic, and that this change has been brought about in 
no small degree by the establishment and popularity 
of public libraries. Possibly it is not too much to 
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expect that this anconsciOTis recognition will give 
place to a conscious one, and that the producers’ mu- 
tual influence bring each other into more frequent 
contact with reality. 

2fow, there may be some here who, wondering at 
my classification of the Hoosier poet, are saying to 
themselves, “Was Riley also among the Realists?” 
And I ask in turn, why has Realism come to connote 
a proportion of things that do not enter at all into 
the lives of most of us? We have all known and 
loved the old svimmin’ hole; how many of us are 
familiar with the man who commits suicide, not to 
end an intolerable situation, not in a frenzy of grief 
or remorse, but just to see what will happen? Yet 
when a Russian writes about such anomalies as this 
our critics say, “What wonderful realism !” If real- 
ism is anything, it must surely be real. There is mor- 
bidity in life; we cannot avoid it or overlook it. But 
is there anything in life that corresponds to ninety- 
nine per cent of morbidity? Not in my life, nor in 
yours. For you and for me, Riley is a realist. God 
forbid that he may ever be anything else. 

There is something in the situation of this city in 
which we are assembled, that encourages men to 
look life straight in the face. Those who dwell amifi 
rocky heights and caverns may be excused for look- 
ing behind them when they walk and for trembling 
at shadows. The sailor between whom and eternity 
there stands only a two-inch plank may live largely 
among unrealities. But the man of the open prairie, 
with God’s solid earth stretching away north, south, 
east and west, and God’s free air above and about 
him, stands firmly and sees clearly. What interests 
him is the present and its necessary relationships 
with the future, with only so much of the past as is 
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able to consolidate these relationships and illumine 
them. Here, as one would expect, is growing up a 
school of representatiye artists, working some with 
the pen and others with the brush, whose aim and 
whose high privilege it is to record those relation- 
ships on canvas and on the printed page, each in 
his own fashion, of course, for a love for the outer 
realities can never do away with that supreme inner 
reality, a man’s own self that which looks out up- 
on the world and sees that world through its own 
spectacles. It is the triumph of all art that faith- 
fully as it may represent what it sees, its representa- 
tions vdll still be, in large part, functions of the art- 
ist's own mood, so that the same scene, the same 
event, portrayed by different writers or different 
painters, may arouse in us emotions as varied as joy, 
grief or mere restfulness. And of course, although 
we may praise James Whitcomb Eiley portraying 
what he saw about him there would be little to praise 
if he were not at the same time portraying James 
Whitcomb Eiley and if that portrayal were not worth 
while. 

I like to think that what we librarians are doing 
is in some measure akin to the work of the artists of 
pen or brush, though perhaps in a secondary way. 
The writer interprets reality; we interpret the writers 
themselves. Here is a case where we cannot have too 
many middlemen, for each, instead of piling up cost 
to the consumer, piles up the value of the product 
How many men could sit in a country churchyard 
at evening and see Tinaided what Gray saw? Gray 
in his Elegy recoi*ds that churchyard and himself as 
well. But how many men does Gray fail to reach? 
How many, whom he would rejoice or comfort, never 
heard him? And to Gray, in this query, let us add 
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the names of all the good and great in literature. 
Here is where the librarian steps in. He presents 
G-ray and Gray’s fellow artists in words, to his public. 

Years ago the library was merely a storehouse and 
the librarian the custodian thereof. Today the libra- 
ry is a magazine of dynamic force and the librarian 
is the man who exerts and directs it — ^who persuades 
the community "that it needs books and then satisfies 
that need, instead of waiting for the self-realization 
which too often will never come. Does not the libra- 
rian in some fashion interpret life and nature to his 
public, through books in general, even as the writer 
interprets them through one particular book? 

This may seem fantastic, but I like to think that it 
is true. The October air in these autumn days is 
full of megaphonic voices, each insisting on its right 
to be heard above all the others. We are urged to 
enlist in the British army, to buy Liberty bonds, to 
build huts for the Y.M.O.A. and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, to work for the Bed Cross, to buy tobacco for 
the soldiers, and at the same time to support all our 
local charities and pay our club dues as usual, not 
neglecting to respond to the calls of the tax collec- 
tor. We librarians have ourselves used the mega- 
phone to some purpose, having as you know, raised 
a million dollars to establish and maintain camp li- 
braries, giving our soldiers the same public library 
facilities that they enjoy at home. 

But in the mid.«!t of all this distracting chorus let 
us not forget that our normal lives must function as 
usual, despite the abnormalities that surround and 
interpenetrate them. The opening of this noble li- 
brary building and the character of this assembly 
are proofs that we intend to live as usual, even amid 
so much that is unusual. 

I see no limit to the usefulness of this building 
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and of the institution vhese home it is to be. The 
house is new but its occupant has been long and favor- 
ably known to your citizens. Indianapolis has libra- 
ry traditions, and is what we librarians call a “good 
library town.” Your library has had good leadership 
and it is to continue, adding the force and freshness 
of the new to the strength and experience of the old. 
The memory of yoitr dearly loved poet will be brought 
to the mind of each library user — by the children’s 
room that bears his name, by the land that he gave 
to enlarge its site, by this enduring portraiture — ^by a 
thousand and one things, none the less cogent for be- 
ing intangible. I look to see this library, in the home 
city of James Whitcomb Eiley, grow into a place in 
the public heart comparable vsith that which was 
attained by Eiley himself. It should be loved for its 
broad minded humanity, for its sympathy with man- 
kind, especially with little children, for its readiness 
to “rejoice with those that do rejoice and weep with 
those that weep,” for its quick response to the personal 
and spiritual needs of every reader, and above all for 
its firm hold on the realities of life and its apprecia- 
tion of life as something that is lived on the farm, in 
the city street, in the office, the school and the club, 
not in the clouds, not in fog and mist, not with the 
improbable or the impossible. That it wiU do and be 
all these things we may be confident. Eiley the well 
beloved is gone. His memory lives on ; let it live with 
peculiar force and vividness in this library, in its at- 
titude toward those whom it serves — ^in the affection 
which they in turn feel toward an institution that 
has long been, and will long continue to be a center of 
literary, civic and intellectual force in the city where 
Eiley lived and wrote. 
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The yeaxs immediately succeeding the great war 
are to witness great progress in team-work. The war 
is teaching us to get together, and it is impossible to 
believe that the lessons we are now learning will be 
suddenly and totally forgotten with the advent of 
peace. The world is full of institutions, associations, 
corporate bodies of all kinds, founded on a knowledge 
of what may be accomplished by the cooperation of 
individuals ; but the cooperation of these bodies them- 
selves, one with another, has been faulty until recent- 
ly- 

The pxiblic library is cooperative in its very es- 
sence. Its business is to help others. Were there no 
public for it to serve, its very necessity for existence 
would go. In the older days it merely sat with folded 
hands, ready to serve. Of later years it has become a 
compelling force, reaching out into the community by 
a thousand tendrils and attaching them to whatever 
individual, or body of individuals, seems to be in need 
— often without knowing it — of library service. The 
public library’s relations with the schools, with the 
business man, with the industries, ^\ith the military 
service — you will find these all discust over and over 
again, not only in the technical magazines devoted to 
library woi*k, but in the public press. 

And yet we look in vain for a discussion of the 
public library’s relations with the Church. Why is 
this? The Church itself is in the cooperative class 
with the library. It exists to help mankind. Without 
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a humanity to help, aud a humanity weak and fallible 
enough to need help, its mission would be over. In 
studying this question I find an unaccountable timid- 
ity on both sides. On the one hand, librarians and li- 
braries seem to be shy of religion. They rarely pui*- 
chase religious books in any systematic way. They 
are afraid of denominational literature, both books 
and periodicals, apparently on the ground that those 
presenting the view of one religious body might be 
objected to by other bodies. Some libraries refuse to 
subscribe for any denominational papers, but will ac- 
cept them as gifts. Many libraries refuse to allow 
the holding of religious meetings in their buildings, 
probably for a similar reason. 

On llie other hand, the churches, as churches, seem 
often to ignore the existence of the public library, 
even when their members use it constantly. They 
maintain libraries of their own in their Sunday- 
schools, for their young people, and these libraries, I 
am sorry to say, are often far below standard ! They 
rarely show interest in the public library’s collection 
of books, not seeming to care whether the library does 
or does not contain their own denominational litera- 
ture. 

There are some noteworthy exceptions. The Ro- 
man Catholics are aware of the library and seem to 
appreciate its value as a publicity agent aud an edu- 
cator. They are concerned when it contains books of 
which they disapprove, and are anxious to put on its 
shelves works that will interest their own people. Of 
late they have published in several of our large cities 
lists of books in the public library written by their 
coreligionists, or, for some reason of special interest 
to them. These lists have usually been prepared with 
the assistance of the library staff and paid for and 
distributed either by a special committee or by some 
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denominational body such as the Knigbts of Colum- 
bns. That they have a sympathetic attitude tovard 
the library is shown not only by these facts, but by 
the fact that libraries in several cities, organized spe- 
cifically as church libraries, have been turned over to 
the local public library as branches. 

Another religious body that appreciates the aid 
of the public library is that of the Christian Scientists. 
This Church has committees specially charged with 
seeing that public libraries are supplied, free of 
charge, with its literature. 

During the present Luther anniversary there has 
been some activity on the part of the Lutheran 
churches to see that libraries are supplied with mate- 
rial bearing on their organization and doctrines. 
With these exceptions I have not met, during my li- 
brary experience of a quarter of a century with the 
slightest interest on the part of religious bodies re- 
garding tlxe book-collection of a public library — either 
about what it contained or what it did not contain. 
Occasionally, however, a church library has been 
transformed into a public library branch. In New 
York there are three branches that began their exis- 
tence as parish libraries of Protestant Episcopal 
churches. Doubtless there are instances in other 
cities of which I have no knowledge. 

I am sure that more active cooperation between 
the public library and the various religious bodies 
would benefit both and, through them, the public. In 
the first place, the library should devote more atten- 
tion to its collection of religious books, and it would 
do so if those interested showed their interest active- 
ly. There is much material of great value to teach- 
ers in Sunday-schools that should find a resting-place 
in the library. In a town where there are, say, a 
dozen Sunday-schools, it may be quite impossible for 
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each to buy several sets of commentaries, concord- 
ances, works of travel and description, &c., but they 
might well club together for the purchase of this mate- 
rial and give it to the library or deposit it there, 
where it would be at the service of all. In larger 
towns, .where the library fund is greater, united effort 
on the part of the churches would doubtless result 
in the expenditure of part of the book-money for this 
pui^pose. Librarians are anxious to serve the iniblic. 
If they can be shown that the public wants books of 
one kind rather than another they are only too glad 
to respond. They do not like to buy books in the dark, 
but the apparent indifference of the public often 
forces them to do so. 

Such works as these are of common interest to 
all Christians. But in addition every library oxxght 
to contain a certain amount of denominational mate- 
rial. The library is not, except possibly for some oc- 
casional reason, interested in propaganda, but facts 
about the Methodists or the Baptists are surely of as 
much value, and should be preserved with as much 
care, as facts about a constitutional convention in 
Nebradia or the proceedings of a pltimbers’ associa- 
tion in Salem, Mass. Every good library should have 
one standard work on the history of each of the prom- 
inent religious denominations, especially those that 
are strong in its home town. It should include the 
biographies of its principal divines and laymen. 
There should be also its year-book, renewed annually, 
its official confession of faith and statement of organ- 
ization, its liturgy, if it has one, its official collection 
of hymns. Its chief periodical should be on file. 

I do not know of any library that makes a special- 
ly of obtaining this material and seeing that it is all 
up-to-date. Most librarians would exclaim that their 
meager funds would not stand the strain, and that, 
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besides, there has never been the slightest demand for 
such material. There is a demand for all the latest 
novels by Harold Bell Wright, Robert W. Chamber^, 
and Marie Corelli, and so these are purchased. Here 
is Tvhere the inditfereuce of most of our religious 
bodies toward what the library does or does not con- 
tain is bearing legitimate fruit. 

Does your public library contain reference-mate- 
rial that is of interest, or ought to be of interest, to 
your cp-religionists? If not, whose fault is it? Ex- 
tending our inquii-y beyond reference-material, we 
may next assert that there are many semipopular 
books of a denominational chai’acter, sermons by a 
favorite divine, advice to young people, words of com- 
fort to those in trouble, which it is to the interest of 
Christian people to see more Avidely read. Tlie libra- 
ries AAdll never waste their money in the purchase of 
these if tliey are to remain idly on the shelves. They 
will buy freely in response to a demand. Whose fault 
is it that the demand does not materialize? 

I have said that such a demand might easily divert 
part of the library’s book-fund now devoted to other 
purchases. But the cliAirches could afford to buy 
these books and present them to the library if they 
would cease to duplicate the library's work in direc'- 
tions where such duplication is useless. Why should 
a Sunday-school library buy stories, for old or young? 
There was good reason for it in the day, now far dis- 
tant^ when the public library was non-existent and the 
Sunday-school was the onlj’^ general source of decent 
books. Even in that day the Sunday-school library 
largely bought trash — ^the kind of wishy-washy, 
mock-pious stuff turned out by hack-writers at the 
rate of several volumes per day. 

The rapid rise of the public library is doubtless 
due, in part, to the neglect of its early opportunities 
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by the Sunday-school library. But no oue can say 
that the public library has not risen to the occasion. 
The very best part of its collection, the most careful- 
ly selected, the most conscientiously distributed, is 
that which contains its books for children. We have 
schools for the training of children's librarians, and 
we give their graduates special charge of rooms for 
children in our library buildings. There is no reason 
now why any church should maintain a library of gen- 
eral literature for any purpose whatever. 

I have alluded above to the library’s value as a 
publicity agent. As a matter of fact, both the Church 
and the library are the greatest and most valuable 
means of publicity that we have. Both are unpur- 
chasable. Both reach selected elements of the com- 
munity, partly the same, partly different. To have 
an event announced from the pulpit, especially with 
commendation, gives it a prestige that it could attaip 
in no other way. Similarly, to have something pub- 
lished on the library’s bulletin-boards, or on slips in- 
serted in each circulated book, or in any oue of a 
dozen ways that have been practised by libraries gives 
publicity of high value. Both the pulpit and the li- 
brary utilize these methods for themselves and often 
for outside bodies, but not often for each other. It 
is rare for a clergyman to mention the public library 
from his pulpit, altho it is occasionally done. It is 
also rare, tho not totally unknown, for a library to 
give publicity to a church in any of the ways that are 
proper for this to be done. 

In particular, every library, especially in a small 
city where there is no local guide-book, should be a 
repository of local religious information. Any one 
should be able, not only to ascertain there the location 
of any particular church, but to consult its litera- 
ture, if it issues any ; if not, to find on file authentic 
information about it corresponding to that usually 
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put into print — the names of officers, a list of parish 
organizations, &c. Such things can be had for the 
asking, and there is usually no one place in a town 
where they are all assembled. There should be such 
a place, and that place may well be the public library. 
Large libraries quite generally collect this material; 
the smaller ones should follow' suit. They will be apt 
to do so if the church people manifest an interest. If 
the collection and continual “following up” of the 
material involve more work than the smaller staff of 
the library can do, it ought to be easy to divide it 
among volunteers from the different congregations, 
this being the church’s part of this particular item of 
cooperation. 

It is safe to say that the Church and the public 
library may help each other in at least six ways: 

1. The substitution of the library’s children’s room 
for the Sunday-school library in the purveying of gen- 
eral literature. 

2 . The more careful and more generous provision 
of religious books in the library, with increased in- 
terest on the part of the church in the character of 
this part of the collection. 

3. The offer by the library of facilities for religious 
meetings. 

4. Utilization of religious gatherings in the chxtrch 
to call attention to the library and its wdllingness to 
aid and advise. 

5. Publicity given in and by the library to the 
churches and their work. 

6. Publicity given in and by the Church to the li- 
brary and its work. 

As a basis on which cooperation of these and other 
kinds is to rest there must be personal acquaintance 
and confidence between the clergy and the librarian. 
This is something of wffiich increase will bring further 
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iucrease, as in the accretions to a rolling snowball. 
For instance, the pastor of a clinrch ninst have a cer- 
tain degree of confidence in the librarian’s good-will 
and ability to venture to recommend the purchase of 
a book; the librarian must have the same to be will- 
ing to entertain and act upon such a recommendation. 
But the contact once made, the book once bought, 
there is ground for increased cojifidence and acquain- 
tance and for additional advice, and so it goes. 

It will be noted that this counsel lays a gi*eater 
burden on the librarian than on the clergy. It is no 
great tiisk for any clergyman to make the acquain- 
tance of the librarian; it is quite another thing for 
the librarian to do the same by each and every clergy- 
man in his city. If the city is large and the clergy 
of various denominations are numbered by thousands, 
it is practically impossible. Eecognizing this fact, the 
clergy should take some steps toAvard making collec- 
tive take tlie place of individual acquaintance. They 
should invite the librarian to tlieir meetings and be on 
Ills pai't should be ready to attend and to address 
them if requested to do so. 

It should hardly be necessary to warn both parties 
to sncb cooperation as this, that the obtrusion of con- 
siderations of personal advantage, where this conflicts 
with public service, will be fatal to its success. For 
instance, a clergyman who is preparing an address 
on some rather unusual subject must not exjject the 
librarian of a small city to expend public money for 
books which will aid him, and him alone, in his work. 
Fortunately, this particular issue can generally be 
avoided, owing to tlie growth of facilities for inter- 
library loans. Altho the librarian might properly re- 
fuse to buy these particular books, he would doubtless 
offer to attempt to borrow them from some larger li- 
brary, and this attempt would have a good chance of 
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success. Iiiterlibrary service of this kind is bound to 
increase largely in the future and offers a most 
promising field for the rendering of aid by the smaller 
libraries to the scholar, literary vorker, and investi- 
gator, including, of course, the clei’gyman. 

The getting-together of public librai-y and church 
has possibly been hampered in the i>ast by an idea, 
common to both librarian and clergyman, that re- 
ligious bodies and their work ouglit to be ignored by 
all public bodies, and that this is in some way a part 
of our American system of government and public ad- 
ministration. It is, of course, a feature of that ad- 
ministration to treat all religious bodies with absolute 
impartiality ; but that does not involve ignoring their 
existence any more than treating all citizens ‘wnth im- 
partiality involves the ignoring of the individual. 
One way of being impartial, of coxirse, is to turn one’s 
back equally upon all, but that is not the only way. 
One may treat one's children alike by starving all of 
them equally, but our idea of impartial treatment 
would be better satisfied by an equality of adequate 
supplies. 

It is time that the public library and the Church 
stopt the starvation treatment and began to mete out 
to each other a supply of the aid and good-wnll that 
each has at its disposal. Each has its fight to make 
against the forces of darkness; neither is in a position 
to neglect an ally. 
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When a railroad train is on its way, its future his- 
tory depends on whicli way it is heading, on its speed, 
and on whether its direction and its speed will re- 
main unchanged. With these premises, one may con- 
fidently predict tliat a train which left Chicago at a 
given hour on one day w'ill reach New^ York at a given 
hour on the next. Of course, something may happen 
to slow the train, or to wreck it, or even to send it 
back to Chicago, in which cases our predictions will 
come to naught. This is w'hat the weather man finds. 
His predictions are based on very similar data. Our 
w'eather conditions travel usually across the contin- 
ent from west to east at a fairly uniform rate. If 
that rate is maintained, and the direction does not 
change, and nothing happens to dissipate or alter the 
conditions, Tve can predict their arrival at a given 
place with a fair degree of accxiracy. Those who rail 
at tlie weather man’s mistakes are simply finding fault 
with our present inability to ascertain the causes that 
slow up storm centers, or swerve them in their course, 
or dissipate them. When w'e know these things, and 
know in addition what starts them, we can give up 
making forecasts and write out a pretty definite 
weather time-table — as definite and as little subject to 
change, at any rate, as those issued by the railroads. 

My business at this moment is that of a forecaster. 
We know just wdiere and what the library situation 
is at present, and some of us think we know' w'here it 
is headed. If it should keep on in the same direction 
and at the same rate, we ought to be able to describe 
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it as it -will be, say, in 1950. Of course, it may get 
headed in some other direction. It may slow down or 
speed up ; it may melt away or strike a rock and be ir- 
recoverably wrecked. If I see any chances of any of 
these things, it is my business to mention them. If 
my forecast should turn out a failure no one can prove 
it until 1950 arrives, and then I shall not care. 

To begin with the necessary i>reliminaries of our 
forecast — ^w'hat and where are we now? I have said 
that I know; probably you think that you do; but as 
a matter of fact our knowedge is neither comi>rehen- 
sive nor accurate. We need a general library sur- 
vey. We have, as a sort of statistical framework, the 
figures now printed annually in tabular form in the 
A. L. A. Proceedings, but probably no one would main- 
tain that these do, or possibly could, give an adequate 
idea of the character or extent of the work that our 
libraries are doing. Those.of us who think we know 
something of it have gained our knowledge by experi- 
ence and observation and neither is extensive enough 
in most cases to take the place of a well-considered 
and properly-managed survey of existiT)g conditions 
and methods. 

In default of a survey, we must, as I have said, 
fall hack upon observation and experience. I can cer- 
tainly claim no monopoly of these, and what I say in 
this regard is, of course, largely personal. But it 
seems to me that the distinguishing marks of library 
work, as at present conducted, include the following. 
As yon will see, they are all connected and overlap 
more or less. They are all growth-products. They 
are: 

1 Size and expense. 

2 Socialization 

3 Professionalization. 

4 Popularization. 

5 Nationalization. 
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First, library work in our country to-day is large 
and costly. Extensively it covers a great territory 
and reaches a huge population. Intensively it em- 
braces a large variety of activities — many that one 
would hesitate, on general principles, to class as “li- 
brary work.” 

Secondly, a large amount of this increase of activ- 
ity has been of a kind that we are now apt to call “so- 
cial.” It deals with bodies or classes of people, and it 
tends to treat these people as the direct objects of the 
library's attention, instead of dealing primarily with 
hooks, as formerly, and only indirectly vdth their 
readers. In fact, the persons with whom the library 
now deals may not be readers at all, except potential- 
ly, as when they are users of club or assembly rooms. 

Thirdly, librarians are beginning to think of them- 
selves as members of a profession. At first sight this 
may seem to be a fact of interest only to library work- 
ers, and not at all to the public. Its significance may 
appear if we compare it to the emergence of the mod- 
ern surgeon with his professional skill, traditions and 
pride, from the medieval barber who simply followed 
blood-letting as an avocation. Professionalism is a 
symptom of a great many things — of achievement and 
of consciousness of it and pride in it; of a desire to 
do teamwork and to maintain standards; to make 
sure that one’s work is to be carried on and advanced 
by worthy successors. 

Fourthly, libraries are now conducted for the 
many ; not for the few. It is our aim to provide some- 
thing for every one who can read, no matter of what 
age, sex, or condition. We do not even limit ourselves 
to readers, for we provide picture books for those who 
are too young to read. We are transferring the em- 
pha.sis of our work from books to people. This charac- 
teristic is closely connected with what I have called 
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“socialization,” but it is not the same thing. An in- 
stitution may deal with all the people without deal- 
ing with them socially or in groups; and it may deal 
entirely with groups without dealing with everybody. 
The library now^ does both. 

Fifthly, the library is now a national institution, 
at least in the same sense as is the public school. It 
is national in extent, national in consciousness, if not 
national in administration. Our own association has 
played its part in this development; the present wai* 
has given it a great stimulus. Those who see no na- 
tionalism without complete centralization and who 
say that we are not yet a nation because all our gov- 
ernmental powers are not centered at Washington, 
win doubtless deny the nationalization of the library. 
They take too narrow a view. 

We may now combine two or more lines of in- 
quiry. In what direction is the library moving in each 
of these respects? Is it speeding or slowing up? Is 
there any reason to look for speeding or slowing up in 
the future? 

As regards size and cost, our development has been 
swift We cannot, it seems to me, keep up the rate. 
Twenty years ago the institutions now constituting 
the New York Public Library circulated a million 
books. They now circulate ten million. Does anyone 
believe that twenty years hence they will circulate one 
hundred million? There must be further increase, be- 
cause we are not now reaching every person and every 
class in the community, but it will not and cannot be 
a mere increase of quantity. We must do our work 
better and make every item and element in it tell. 
We must substitute one book well read for ten books 
skimmed. In place of ten worthless books we must put 
one that ds worth while. There are already signs of 
this substitution of quality for quantity in our ideals. 
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Extension, as opposed to intension, has appealed 
to many enthusiastic librarians as “missionary work.” 
Perhaps the term is well chosen. Some of it is akin 
to the missionary fervor that sends funds to convert 
the distant heathen when nominal Christians around 
the corner are vainly demanding succor, material, 
mental and spiritual. We have too much of this in 
the library; attempts to form boys’ clubs with arti- 
ficial aims and qualifications when clubs already 
formed to promote objects that are very real in the 
members’ minds are ignored or neglected; the provi- 
sion of boresome talks on “Rubber-culture in Peru” 
and on “How I climbed Long’s Peak,” when members 
of the community would be genuinely interested in 
hearing an expert explain the income tax; the pur- 
chase of new books that nobody wants when an insist- 
ent demand for old standards of sterling worth has 
never been adequately met; all sorts of forcing from 
the outside instead of developing from the inside. 
This kind of thing, like charity, begins properly at 
home, and the real missionary takes care to set his 
own house in order before he goes far afield — to fill 
the nearby demand, when it is good, before attempting 
to force something on those who do not want it. 

It is in this direction that our promise of con- 
tinued progress lies when we cannot see grounds for 
expecting great future increase of income. 

This leads us naturally to discuss what I have 
called our socialization, which is just beginning. It 
is running strong, but there is room for a long course, 
and that course, I believe, it will take. In the first 
place, we are functioning more and more as commun- 
ity centers, but there is enormous room for advance. 
We are straggling all along the line, which is one 
sign of an early stage. Some of us have not yet 
awakened to the fact that we are destined to play a 
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great part in community development and commun- 
ity education. Others are reluctantly yielding to 
pressure. Others have gone so fast that they are in 
advance of their communities. Take, if you please, 
the one item of the provision of space for community 
meetings, regarded by some as the be-all and the end- 
all of the community center idea. It is really but one 
element, but it may serve as a straw to show which 
way the wind blows. Some libraries are giving no 
space for this purpose; some give it grudgingly, with 
all sorts of limitations; others give quite free- 
ly. None of us give with perfect freedom. I 
suppose we in St Louis are as free as any. In 15 as- 
sembly and clubrooms we house 4,000 meetings yearly. 
Our only limitations are order and the absence of an 
adnaission fee. I incline to think that the maintenance 
of order should be the only condition. If an admission 
fee is charged, part of it should go to the library, to 
be devoted to caring for the assembly and clubrooms 
and improving them. There are many community 
gatherings that can be best administered on the plan 
of a paid admission. These ought not to be excluded. 
Most of our restrictions are simply exhibits of our 
reluctance to place ourselves at the complete social 
disposal of the community. A communily is not a 
community unless it has political and religious in- 
terests. If we are going to become socialized at all, 
why balk at these any more than we should exclude 
from our shelves books on politics and religion? I 
look to see socialization, in this and other directions, 
proceed to such lengths that the older library ideals 
may have to go entirely by the board. Some of them 
are tottering now. I have said that I consider this 
matter of the use of assembly rooms only one item in 
what I have called socialization. It may all be summed 
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up by saying that we are coining to consider the libra- 
ry somewhat in the light of a community club, of 
which all well-behaved citizens are members. Our 
buildings are clubhouses, with books and magazines, 
meeting rooms, toilet facilities, kitchens — almost 
everything, in fact, that a good, small club would con- 
tain. If you say “then they have ceased to be Ubra- 
ries and are something else," that does not affect me 
any more than when you show' that we are no longer 
speaking Chaucer’s language or w'earing the clothes 
of Alfred the Great. 

AVhen w'e w'ere trying to explain to the architects 
of the Kew' York branch buildings exactly what we 
w'anted in those structures and met w’ith the usual 
misconception based on medieval ideas of a library, 
one of the most eminent architects in the United 
States suddenly sat up and took notice. “Why, these 
buildings are not to be libraries at all,” he said, “they 
are to be reading clubs.” He had learned in a few 
minutes what many of us still see through a glass 
darkly. 

An even more important manifestation of w'hat I 
have called socialization is the extension of occupa- 
tion groups to w'hich the library is giving special at- 
tention and special service. The library has alw'ays 
had in mind one or more of these groups. Once it 
catered almost entirely to a group of scholars, at first 
belonging predominantly to the clergy. In later years 
it added the teachers in schools and their pupils, also 
the children of the community. These are definite 
groups, and their recognition in the rendition of ser- 
vice is a social act. Other groups are now being ad- 
ded with rapidity, and we are recognizing in our ser-^ 
vice industrial workers, business men, artists of var- 
ious kinds, musicians and so on. The recognition of 
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new groups and the extension of definite library ser- 
vice to them is progress in socialization, and it is go- 
ing on steadily at the present time. 

Just now the most conspicuous group that we are 
taking in is that of business men. In adjusting our 
resources and methods to the needs of this group we 
are changing our whole conception of the scope of a 
library’s collection. As Mr. Dana has pointed out, 
we now collect, preserve and distribute not books 
alone, but printed matter of all kinds, and in addition 
records of other types, such as manuscripts, pictures, 
slides, films, phonograph discs and piano rolls. Some 
of these of course are needed to adapt our collection 
to others than the business group — ^to educators, art- 
ists or musicians. We shall doubtless continue to dis- 
cover new groups and undergo change in the course of 
adaptation to their needs. 

The recognition of special groups and the effort to 
do them service has proceeded to a certain extent out- 
side the pubic library, owing to the slowmess of its re- 
action to this particular need. The result has been 
the special library. I am one of those who are sorry 
that the neglect of its opportunity by the public libra- 
ry has brought this about, and I hope for a reduction 
in the number of independent special libraries by a 
process of gradual absorption and consolidation. The 
recent acquisition of some formerly independent mu- 
nicipal reference libraries by the local libraries is a 
ease in point There must always be special libraries. 
Q'he library business of independent industrial and 
commercial institutions is best cared for in this way. 
But every group that is merely a section of the gen- 
eral public, set apart from the rest by special needs 
arid tastes, may be cared for most economically by the 
public library. If its service is not adapted to give 
such care, rapid and efficient adjustment is called for. 
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In a Ubrary forecast made several years ago, Mr. 
John O. Dana stated his opinion that the libraiy, as 
it is, “an unimportant by-product,” is to be of im- 
portance in the future, but ■will then have departed 
from the “present prevailing type.” Without neces- 
sarily agreeing to our present insignificance, we may 
•well accept, I think, this forecast of future growth 
and change. 

Professionalization, too, has by no means reached 
its limit. As has been pointed out, it is a sympton, 
rather than the thing itself. It is like a man’s clothes, 
by which you can often trace the growth or decay of 
his self-respect. Pride in one’s work and a tendency 
to exalt it is a healthy sign, provided there is some- 
thing back of it. The formation of staff associations 
like that recently organized in New York is a good 
sign, so is the multiplication of professional bodies. 
The establishment of the A. L. A. in 1876 was the be- 
ginning of the whole library advance in this country. 
It was only a symptom, of course, but with the healthy 
growth of libraries I look for more signs of our pride 
in what we are doing, of our unwillingness to lower 
it or to alter its ideals. 

The familiar question, “Is librarianship a profes- 
sion?” reduces to a matter of definition. We are be- 
ing professionalized for the purposes of this discus- 
sion if we are growing sufficiently in group conscious- 
ness to let it react favorably on our work. 

One of the earliest developments of a feeling of 
professional pride in one’s work is an insistence on 
the adequate training of the workers and on the estab- 
lishment of standards of efficiency both for workers 
and work. Here belongs a forecast not only of li- 
brary school training, but of official inspection and 
certification, of systems of service, etc. Standardiza- 
tion of this kind is on the increase and is bound to be 
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enforced with greater strictness in the future. In our 
professional training as in other professions the ten- 
dency is toward specialization. With us, this special- 
ization will doubtless proceed on the lines of facilities 
for practice. An engineering school cannot turn out 
electrical engineers if the only laboratories that it 
has are devoted to civil and mechanical engineering. 
A specialist in abdominal surgery is not produced by 
experience in a contagious disease ward. Similarly 
we ought not to expect a school remote from public 
library facilities to specialize in public library 
work, or a school in close connection with a 
public library to produce assistants for the work of 
a university library. Increasing professional spirit 
among us will demand specialization according to 
equipment. 

Populariza,tion, some may think, has already gone 
to the limit. How can we be more of the people than 
we are to-day? Are w'e not, in sooth, a little too dem- 
ocratic, perhaps? Personally I feel that a good deal 
of the library’s social democracy is on the surface. 
Any member of a privileged class will assure you that 
his own class constitutes “the people” and that the 
rest do not matter. The Athenians honestly 
thought that their country was a democracy, when 
it was really an oligarchy of the most limited kind. 
England honestly thought she had “popular” govern- 
ment when those entitled to vote were .a very small 
part of the population. A library in a city of half a 
million inhabitants honestly thinks that a record of 
100,00.0 cardholders entitles it to boast that its use 
extends to the whole population. We cannot say that 
we reach the whole number of citizens until we really 
do reach them. The school authorities can go out to 
the highways and hedges and compel them to come in ; 
we cannot. Herein doubtless lies one of our advan- 
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tages. Our buildings are filled vitb •willing users. 
It is our business to universalize the desire to read as 
the schools are universalizing the ability. But “we have 
not yet done so, and popularization proceeds slo-wly. 
I cannot say that I see many indications of speeding 
up in the rate, although our increase in the recogni- 
tion of groups, noted above, may have an influence 
here in future. As groups develop among that part 
of the population that uses the library least, our op- 
portunity to extend our influence over that part will 
present itself. One such group is ready for us but we 
have never reached it — ^that of union labor. The rec- 
ognition of the unions by the library and of the libra- 
ry by the unions has been unaccountably delayed, 
despite sporadic, wdl-meant, but ineffective efforts 
on both sides. No more important step for the intel- 
lectual future of the communiiy can be taken than 
this extension of service. 

Nationalization has just begun. It is speeding up 
and -will go far, I am sure, in the next twenty years. 
Our libraries are getting used to acting as a unit. We 
should not like administrative nationalization and I 
see no signs of it; but nationalization in the sense of 
improved opportunities for team work and greater 
willingness to avail ourselves of them we shall get in 
increasing measure. For instance, one of our great- 
est opportunities lies before us in the inter-library 
loan. It knocks at our door, but we do not heed it be- 
cause in this respect we have not begun yet to think 
nationally. Rut having begun national service in the 
various activities brought to the front by the war, we 
shall not, I am sure, lag behind much longer. The na- 
tional organization of the A. L. A. has long provided 
us with a framework on which to build our national 
thoughts and our national deeds, but hitherto it has 
remained a mere scaffolding, conspicuous through the 
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absence of any corresponding structure. The war is 
teaching us both to think and to act nationally, and 
after it is over I shall be astonished if we are longer 
content to do each his own work. Our work is nation- 
wide, in peace as in war and our tardy realization of 
this fact may be one of the satisfactory by-products 
of this world conflict 

Now it is not beyond the possibilities that the li- 
brary movement, headed right and running free, may 
still fall because it meets some obstacle and goes to 
pieces. Are there any such in sight? I seem to see 
several, but I believe that we can steer clear. If we 
split on anything it will be on an unseen rock, and of 
such, of course, we can say nothing. 

One rock is political interference. The library 
has had trouble with it' of old and some of us are still 
struggling with it. It is assumed by those who put 
their trust in paper civil service that it has now been 
minimized. This overlooks the undoubted fact that 
in a great number of cases the civil service machinery 
has been captured by politicians, and now works to 
aid them, not to control them. The greatest danger 
of political interference in public libraries, now lies 
in well-meant efforts to turn them over to some local 
commission established to further the merit system, 
but actually working in harmony with a political ma- 
chine. 

Another rock on which we may possibly split is 
that of formalism. Machinery must be continually 
scrapped and replaced if progress is to be made. It 
will not grow and change like an organism. The li- 
brary itself is subject to organic growth and change, 
but its machinery will not change automatically with 
it. If we foster in any way an idea that pur machin- 
ery is sacred, that it is of permanent value and that 
conditions should conform to it instead of its con- 
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forming to them, our whole progress may come to an 
end. I have called this a rock, but it is rather a sort 
of Sargasso Sea where the library may whirl about in 
an eternity of seaweed. 

Another obstacle, somewhat allied to this of for- 
malism, is the “big head” — ^none the less dangerous 
because it is common and as detrimental to an insti- 
tution as it is to an individual. Just as soon as a 
person, or an institution, sits down and begins to ap- 
preciate himself or itself, to take stock of the ser- 
vices he or it is rendering the community, to wonder 
at their extent and value, those services are in a fair 
way to become valueless. The proper attitude is rath- 
er that of investigation to discover further possible 
kinds of service, with the exercise of ingenuity in de- 
vising ways to render them effectively. 

We have occasionally been accused of taking the 
attitude of self -laudation, but I really do not think 
there is great danger of an epidemic of this malady. 
We do not receive enough encouragement. Once in a 
while, to be sure, someone tells us, or tells the public, 
what a great and valuable institution the public libra- 
i*y is but the treatment that we receive is generally 
mildly humorous when it is not characterized by 
downright indifference and neglect. Whenever a book 
comes into my hands telling of some movement in 
which I know that the library has borne an honorable 
pai*t I always turn first to the index and search for 
recognition under the letter L. Generallyv it is not 
there; when it is, it is almost always inadequate. If 
we are attacked by the “big head,” it vdll have to be 
a case of auto-intoxication. 

Exploitation is anotlier possible rock. I have al- 
ready alluded to the danger of capture by a political 
machine, but there are other interests more subtle 
and quite as dangerous. Many a useful institution. 
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intended to be nonpartisan, has been captured and 
used by some interest or other while remaining non- 
partisan on the surface. Our safety, so far, has re- 
sided in the inability of most interests to see that we 
are worth capture. When the drive comes, as I be- 
lieve it '«’ill, our continued safety will lie, not in re- 
sistance, but in an equal yielding to all — a willingness 
to act as the agent for all isms, religious, economic, 
political and industrial ’ft’ithout exalting one above 
another or emphasizing one at another’s expense. 
Something of this we are already doing, and in so far 
as we succeed in it we are placing ourselves in a posi- 
tion of vantage from which it will be very difficult to 
dislodge us. 

Assuming the truth of all this — and it is some- 
thing of an assumption, I grant you — what then, is 
our library of 1950 to be? An institution not very 
much larger or more expensively operated than our 
present maximum, although with a higlier minimum, 
carried on with a more careful eye to economy and 
watching more jealously the quality of its output. It 
will have two units of service, as at present, the book 
and the citizen, but it will tend to regard the latter 
as primary, rather than the former and will shrink 
from no form of service that it can render him. The 
higher quality of its work will be reflected in the 
greater pride of the worker — in a spirit of profession- 
alism that will insist on adequate training and proper 
compensation and possibly will use organization to 
enforce these ideals. It wiU reach out somewhat fur- 
ther among the people than it does now, although not 
so much that the difference will be notable. Finally 
the teamwork between different libraries will be more 
frequent and effective, assistants will be exchanged 
freely, readers’ cards used interchangeably and inter- 
library loans will take place easily and often. 
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What effect will these changes have on the desir- 
ability of library work as a profession? The only 
conclusion can be that it will be gi’eatly increased. 
By this I mean that it will be more interesting, more 
likely to give pleasure to the worker as a by-product. 
I do not mean that it will necessarily pay very much 
better. The most interesting and pleasurable occupa- 
tions are generally, I tliiuk, those that do not pay well 
in money. One should not expect full payment in both 
cash and pleasure. The exception is where the acqui- 
sition of money is itself the feature of the occupa- 
tion that gives the pleasure. I do not quarrel with 
those who pursue this form of pleasure, but they cer- 
tainly have no business to be librarians or teachers, 
or artists or authors, or to engage in any occupation 
which in itself constitutes to the worker the fullness 
of life and its illumination. The library profession 
will make its appeal in 1950, as it does today, to men 
and women who like to work with and among and 
through books ; who also like to work with and among 
and through people; who enjoy watching the inter- 
play of relations between the man and the book and 
using them for the advancement of civilization. This 
is an intellectual and spiritual appeal, and it is not 
likely to be replaced by that which glitters on the 
metallic face of the dollar. 

In taking leave of our subject we may go back to 
our opening simile of the railroad train. The flier 
that reaches New York is the same train that left 
Chicago ; its passengers have not greatly changed, and 
yet its environment is wholly different, so that the 
outlook of those within it has totally altered. It is 
in some such fashion that the library of 1950 will dif- 
fer from that of today. It will be the same institu- 
tion with the same staff, but it will have traveled far 
on the rails of time. Its environment, its outlook will 
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finds it necessary to make the actual sounds of 
speech, whether loudly, or only under his breath. 
In the case of music, however, only the skilled mu- 
sician, as a general thing, is able to read a page of 
music “to himself’’, as he would read a page of writ- 
ten language. This is especially the case with in- 
strumental music and with music where there are 
several parts. An accomplished musician, however, 
may run over an orchestral score and hear the per- 
formance “in his mind”, with the quality of each 
instrument brought out, the harmonies and the 
shading of intensity. 

We may go a step further as a matter of curious 
interest. Language is not necessarily connected 
with sounds at all. A deaf mute, who has never 
heard a sound, and is incapable of understanding 
what sound is, may nevertheless learn to read. He 
is, however unable to appreciate a page of written 
music, and I do not know how it would be possible 
to explain to him what it is like, except the rhythm 
of it, which may be made to appeal to the senses 
of sight and touch, as well as to that of sound. In 
general, however, the reader of music must at least 
imagine the sounds represented by the notation be- 
fore him. This is not the case with the reader of 
speech. Anyone who can read fast and well enough 
may, like the deaf mute, understand what he reads 
without even imaging the sound of the words. One 
may even read so fast that the mere speed forbids 
any thought of the corresponding oral language. 
Skilled readers may take in a sentence, a para- 
graph, almost a page, at a glance. This is the sole 
point of difference between reading language and 
reading music; and it does not greatly concern us 
here because all that it practically affects is speed 
of appreciation. 
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Something that is of greater importance is the 
difference of purpose usually found between those 
who read words and those who read musical notes. 
When we say of a child that he is studying music 
we usually mean that he is learning how to sing 
or to play on some instrument with the special view 
of being able to perform before some kind of aud- 
ience. A music-teacher in like manner is one who 
teaches his pupils how to play on the piano or the 
violin, or how to sing. 

But when we teach a child to read we are not 
primarily concerned with his future ability to read 
aloud or to recite so as to give pleasure to an aud- 
ience, what we are thinking of is his ability to read 
rapidly to himself so as to understand what is in 
books. Looked at in the same way the main thing 
in musical instruction would be to teach rapid 
sight-reading so that the reader should get the abil- 
ity to become acquainted with as large a number of 
musical masterpieces as possible. One learns to 
talk by talking; one learns to read by reading; and 
the same is time of reading music. And as the om- 
nivorous reader of books always wants to express 
his own thoughts in writing, so the omnivorous 
reader of music will want to compose. Neither the 
one nor the other may produce anything great, but 
the effort will aid in mental development. As a 
matter of fact, the child begins to put his thoughts 
into words before he knows how to read. He is 
encouraged to do so. No mother ever tried to stop 
her baby from learning to talk because its first ef- 
forts were feeble, halting and unintelligible. How 
differently we treat the child’s attempts at musical 
expression — for that is the explanation of many of 
the crude baby noises that we hear. As the child 
grows, its expression in this direction is discouraged, 
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and seldom is any effort made at encouragement or 
development Is it not a wonder that anyone suc- 
ceeds in composing original music? How many great 
poets or novelists should we have if every baby 
were discouraged in its efforts to express itself in 
words; if it were never taught to talk and never 
to read? 

By the time we librarians are able to exert an 
influence on the reader, this period is past, but it 
is still possible to do something. Our first job is 
to disabuse the public of the idea that enjoyment 
of music has necessarily something to do with mas- 
tering the technique of some musical instrument. 
The phonograph has done good work in removing 
this impression, but we should never be content 
with the phonograph any more than we should con- 
sent -to do away with all printed books and rely 
wholly on works “read aloud” on the victrola. There 
will always be pleasure and profit in doing one’s 
own reading, whether in speech or in music. One 
must understand musical notation of course, just 
as one must know the notation of written speech 
before he can read books. He must also understand 
a little of some instrument, preferably the piano; 
though only enough for sight-reading, his object be- 
ing to understand and appreciate the music him- 
self, not necessarily to bring understanding and 
appreciation to others. 

I think I have gone far enough along this train 
of thought to show the principle on which I should 
select the music for a public library collection. I 
should form such a collection in precisely the same 
way as my collection of books. A very large pro- 
portion of the books in a public library are proper- 
ly intended for those who will read them for their 
own delectation, enjoying and appreciating and 
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profiting personally by what tlxey read. A much 
smaller proportion are books for study and research. 
A still smaller number are dramatic or other se- 
lections intended principally for I’ecitation or dec- 
lamation. So, in selecting my music I would ac- 
quire chiefly selections for reading. I do not mean 
elementary reading — one does xiot limit his lan- 
guage books to primers. I should buy works of all 
grades of difiicxilty, but I should have always in 
mind the primary use of these for sight reading. 
Comparatively few woxxld be pieces written solely 
for display — to dazzle the hearer or to show off 
technique.* Few would be pieces whose interest is 
chiefly historical or academic. I do not say that I 
should exclude either of these kinds, but I certainly 
should not include them in greater degree than I 
should include analogous material in buyingv.ordin- 
ary books. Bear in mind also tliat I am speaking 
of an ordinary public library, of average size, not 
of a university libi-ary nor that of a music school; 
nor a public library so large that it may properly 
have some of the functions of both of these. 

Just as it is a consixicuous duty of the library 
to raise and maiutxiin the level of literary taste 
in its community and to keep this fact in mind in 
the selection of its books, so it is the business of 
its musical collection to raise and maintain the 
level of musical taste. 

My own opinion, which some may regard as 
heretical, is that taste can not be (niltivated, in lit- 
erature, or art, or music, to any considerable ex- 
tent by study. The study of these things must 
have to do largely with history and technique, and 
while a knowledge of these is desirable it can not 
affect taste, although we may imagine that it does, 
■^e may reduce this matter to its lowest terms by 
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thinking for a moment of something that depends 
on the uncomplicated action of an elementary sense 
— ^physical taste. If one does not like an olive when 
he eats one for the first time, that judgment can 
not he reversed by studying the history of olive cul- 
ture. If he dislikes cheese, it will be useless to 
take him into a cheese factory and explain to him, 
or teach him the technical processes of manufac- 
ture. The only way to make him change his mind 
is to induce him to keep on eating olives, when one 
of two things will take place — either his dislike 
of olives will be confirmed, or it will disappear. 
As most people like olives when they become accus- 
tomed to the taste, the latter result is to be expected. 
Now suppose that someone does not care for Beetho- 
ven’s “Moonlight Sonata”. My contention is that 
he cannot be made to like it by studying the history 
of music, or that of this particular selection, nor by 
analyzing its structare, but that he may be led to 
do it by listening to it repeatedly. As persons fa- 
miliar with good music do generally enjoy this piece, 
it is probable that this result will follow. 

I know that I must now justify this comparison. 
When I make it I am accustomed to indignant pro- 
test on the part of some of my students. Is it not 
unworthy to compare the music of the Moonlight 
Sonata to a mere physical sensation like the taste of 
an olive? Only as it may be considered unworthy 
to compare the great and the small; the complex and 
the simple. Both the taste of the olive and the sound 
of the sonata, have a physical origin and impress 
the brain through the agency of the sense organs. 
And as a matter of fact I doubt whether the sensa- 
tion of the music is much more complicated than that 
of the taste. We know that an acoustic sensation is 
a unit. When a chorus is singing with orchestral 
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accompaniment the result is not a hundred sound 
waves, but one ; it strikes the ear drum as a unit, and 
that vibrates as a unit, so that the impression on the 
brain, about whose mechanism we are ignorant, must 
also be a unit. The popularity of the phonograph 
enables us to illustrate this familiarly. Examine 
with a microscope a record of a complicated musical 
performance, with many voices and many different 
kinds of instruments, and you will find a single 
wavy line. When the needle causes the disk to vi- 
brate by folloudng this line, it vibrates as a unit, 
just as the ear-drum does. There is biit one disk, 
yet its vibration enables us to pick out separately 
the different voice parts, and to recognize the sepa- 
rate qxiality of the stringed instruments, the wood- 
winds and the brasses, with the drums, bells, and 
what not. When we taste the olive, we get a sort 
of chemical effect. We do not know what happens 
as definitely as we do in the case of a musical sound, 
but the various atoms, each vibrating in its own 
way, act upon the taste-buds of the tongue so that 
a sensation is transmitted to the brain — ^transmitted 
as a unit, just as the sound is. I want to be fair, 
so I will acknowledge that instead of comparing a 
single sensation of taste to a seqxience of sounds, I 
should have likened it to a musical chord. To get a 
taste analogy with a sonata w^e shoTild have to use 
a sequence of taste sensations, possibly that present- 
ed by a course dinner. I submit, however, that this 
does not affect my argument. 

Let me repeat my conviction, then, that art is 
primarily a matter of the heart and not of the head 
— of the feelings and not of the intellect, and that 
the feelings are trained by i)ersonal experience, not 
by study. One cannot learn to apjmeciate a poem, 
or a picture or a piece of mtisic by examining it his- 
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torically or structurally, only by experiencing it and 
others like it again and again, and also by exper- 
iencing in life the emotions that the art is intended 
to arouse. Of course I do not mean to say that 
knowledge of history and technique is not interest- 
ing and valuable. It is highly interesting to know 
the recipe for the pie and to watch the cook make 
it; but this does not affect the taste. 

Knowledge obtained by study does affect ability 
to reproduce or create. One must know how the pie 
is made before he can make one himself. One can 
not write a poem or paint a picture or compose a 
song, without preliminary study. This should be 
understood, but it is outside the pale of our present 
discussion, which relates to the chief purpose of the 
music collection in a library and of its chief uses. 
My contention, to repeat, is that it is related to mu- 
sical art precisely as the purpose of the book-collec- 
tion is related to the art of literature. 

Now the present status of the music collection 
is precisely what that of the book collection would 
be in a community where the percentage of literacy 
was small, where a considerable number of persons 
did not understand the language of the books, even 
when spoken or read aloud, where those who knew 
the language understood it only when spoken or 
read and where readers were obliged to read aloud 
before they could appreciate what they were read- 
ing. A community, moreover, where teaching gen- 
erally meant solely teaching how to recite or read 
aloud acceptably to others, with only enough ability 
to read to get the. sense of an extract and enable the 
reader to commit it to memory. A librarian set 
down with a collection of books in such a community 
would not be true to his vocation if he did not at- 
tempt to better this state of things, while admitting 
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the elements of good that it contained. For instance, 
the imaginary situation that I have described would 
be quite comparable with a real appreciation and 
love of good literature. 

In the first place, the librarian would wish to 
see that all the members of his community were able 
to understand the language of his books, if not to 
read it. To remember our analogy for a moment, 
he would practically fit his books to his people. If 
they were predominantly French, for instance, he 
would buy many French books. But one can not do 
this with music, for music is a language by itself, 
for the most part untranslatable into any other. We 
must assume that in the world to which our imagi- 
nary community belongs there is but one language, 
and that to understand the books tliose who do not 
know that language must be taught it. School in- 
struction in language is largely limited to reading. 
Children who go to school understand and talk their 
language already, having been taught it at home. It 
is to the homes, therefore, that the librarian would 
have to look for this instruction and he would have 
to bring to bear on parents whatever influence might 
be at his disposal to make them see its value and 
uses. 

Secondly, he would have to see that as many as 
possible were taught to read the language. This 
would be the function of the schools. 

Thirdly, it would be necessary to see that facil- 
ity in reading proceeded so far that readers would 
not find it necessary to read aloud, but could when 
they desired, read rapidly “to themselves”. It would 
be necessary, of course, to show many of the teach- 
ers and almost all of their pupils, that reading is 
primarily not to enable the reader to recite to others, 
but to make an impression on liis own mental equip- 
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ment. It is quite possible for one to learn to read 
out loud after a fashion, in a foreign tongue, with- 
out understanding a word of it, but so that listeners 
may get a fair idea of it. The effect on the reader 
in this case is absolutely zero. 

Musically, this kind of community is precisely the 
one that public libraries have to deal with. Many 
of our clients do not like or understand music at all, 
or they care for only the most elementary melodies, 
harmonies and rythms — comparable to the literature 
that one gets in a child’s primer. Of those whose 
range of appreciation and love is fairly wide, com- 
paratively few are familiar with musical notation, 
and can not read music. Of those who can read, 
few can read rapidly and with assurance, and fewer 
still can read without audible utterance; that is, 
they can not read to themselves. It is common to 
hear persons w'ho can sing or play on some instru- 
ment with a fair degree of success and taste say 
"Oh, I can’t read; I have to pick out the notes and 
get my teacher to help me,” This is exactly as if 
someone who had just recited an oration or a poem 
with some feeling should proclaim complacently: 
“Oh, I can’t really read. I had to pick out that 
piece word for word, with my teacher at my elbow 
to help me out.” » 

In the face of such a situation the librarian 
should feel and act precisely as he would feel and 
act if the situation existed with regard to books, as 
it has already been imagined and described. 

First, he should try to influence the growth of 
musical appr^iatiou through the home, so that all 
the children in a family shall come to understand 
and use musical language as they do the language of 
the spoken word. 

Secondly, he should try to influence the schools 
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so that they shall teach the reading of musical nota- 
tion as thoroughly as they do the reading of the 
printed word, and to persuade teachers of music to 
teach music really and not simply the art of per- 
forming on some musical instrument. 

Thirdly, he should point out to his musical cli- 
ents that music may be read “to oneself”, just as 
language can, and encourage them to try it, begin- 
ning with easy examples. Note that reading to one- 
self can be done only by those who already know 
how to read aloud, and only by practise. There is 
no way in which it can be taught. 

Fourthly, he should have in his library a selec- 
tion of music picked out to a great extent to further 
the ends outlined above. Much of it should be for 
readers, not for performers. His lists should be 
made for readers and the comments on individual 
titles should be for readers. Moreover, they should 
at present be such as will help the beginner; for a 
very large proportion of our musical readers are 
beginners although they may be in the anomalous 
position of the reader wlio knows and appreciates 
his subject matter very thoroughly, while he can read 
about it only hesitatingly and haltingly. Imagine 
a well-informed and intelligent student of history 
who has completely forgotten to read, owing to some 
concussion of the brain which has not impaired his 
knowledge in any other way, and you have the situ- 
ation of many music-lovers. 

There were doubtless poets before the invention 
of alphabets, and one may appreciate a symphony 
concert without knowing his musical alphabet or 
being able to use it; but we are accustomed now to 
considering thorough ability to read as a prerequi- 
site to the requirement of a general education ; and 
I do not see why as complete an ability to read music 
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should not be a prerequisite for such a musical edu*. 
cation as all persons bught to possess. 

The analogy between the reading of music and 
that of language is very close, as we have seen, and 
we may be guided by it largely; but there is one re- 
spect in which it fails. Music and poetry may both 
be bad in the sense that they are ugly, of faulty 
construction, or trivial. But poetry may also be 
bad because it conveys a bad moral lesson or causes 
one to accept what is false. I can not see that it is 
possible for music to do this, except by association. 
A tune that has always been associated with improp- 
er words may in time come to be considered as it- 
self improper, but there can be nothing objection- 
able about the music in itself. Again, music may be 
improperly used. Anyone would say that a largo in 
a minor key was out of place at a wedding, or a jig 
at a funeral. Association may have, but does not 
necessarily have anything to do with this; but here 
again the music in itself is not objectionable. This 
simplifies the selection of music for a library ; for it 
excludes at the outset almost all the problems of 
censorship. Music is rejected usually for negative 
reasons — ^because it is not worth buying; not for any 
active evil influence that it is likely to exert. 

This question comes up especially in connection 
with certain adjuncts to a music collection — ^pianola 
rolls and phonograph records. These are both of 
great aid in assisting the public to understand the 
language of music, which they must do before they 
learn to read it. They may be profitably used, of 
course in connection with reading, and yet the plea- 
sure of following a piano player or a phonograph 
with the printed score seems to be known to few. 
Every library must judge for itself whether it can 
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afford to put money into these adjuncts but in most 
cases it is unnecessary to do so, it being easy to get 
the rolls and records by donation. In doing this at 
my own library I have been struck vdth the trivial 
or so-called “popular” character of most of the rolls 
received. I am told, also that those who borrow 
them (and they have gone out “like hot cakes”) are 
largely persons who have not visited the library be- 
fore. I believe that this sort of music is popular 
not because it is trivial or “trashy”, but because it 
is easy to understand. There is some music that 
is both good and easy — easy to understand and easy 
to read. Schumann’s Album for the young will oc- 
cur to anyone. The compositions of Ludwig Schytte 
are modern examples. But the general impression 
that good music is difficult both to read and appre- 
ciate — is “high-brow”, in fact; and that easy music 
is always trivial and poor, is a deduction, I am afraid 
from experience. It is certainly not in the nature 
of things. However, so long as we want easy music, 
both to hear and to nead, and a good deal of it is 
trashy, I can see nothing to do but to use the trashy 
music. With the music rolls triviality is all we 
have to object to — ^the ceaseless repetition of the 
same phrases and hai'mouies. We must remember, 
however, that these are not boresome to the begin- 
ner. It takes a good deal of repetition to make one 
tired of a musical phrase. And there is absolutely 
no question of active badness here — only of worth- 
lessness. 

When we come to phonograph records, however, 
we encounter something different. So far as these 
are purely musical, what has been said of the music 
rolls applies to them also, but many of them are vo- 
cal, and the words are often far below library stand- 
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ard. When a record is rejected for its words, the 
music, of course, must go with it, although as music 
it may be quite unexceptionable. 

The location of the music collectiou is affected 
by the purpose for which it is maintained. A col- 
lection for scholars alone should certainly be in a 
separate room, with an expert custodian. Biit when 
we regard the collection as a means of popularizing 
music and of improving popular musical taste, the 
matter takes on another aspect. A person who 
comes to the library for the purpose of visiting the 
music room will find it, no matter where it may be, 
but the reader who needs to have his attention 
called to it or in whose case it must compete for 
use with other books, will never do so. Going back 
to our analogy with general literature we may note 
that when a librarian wishes to promote the circula- 
tion of some special class of literature or call at- 
tention to some -particular book or books, the last 
thing he would think of doing would be to set them 
apart in a special room. What he does do is to 
place them conspicuously in the most frequented 
spot in his library. 

This is, of course, only one side of the question. 
No one can browze in a collection of books unless 
he knows how to read; and so long as music readers 
can not read “to themselves”, the reading of instru- 
mental pieces can not be done without the aid of 
the actual instrument. Even when one can read 
music to himself w’ell enough to pick o\it what he 
wants it may aid him to be able to perform the piece 
on the instrument for which it was written. Now 
the most frequented spot in the library, where I 
recommend that the music collection shall be dis- 
played, is not the place for a piano or for its use. 
This must necessarily be in a separate room. 
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These are not, however, absolutely irreconcilable 
requirements. It is not necessary tliat the music 
and the instrument should be in the same room. A 
soxind-proof or a distantly-located room, for tlie in- 
struments, may be used by tliose wlio wish to per- 
perform pieces before selecting them, even if no mu- 
sic at all is shelved in the room. This room should 
preferably be as near as possible to the music shelves, 
and if it is it must of course be sound proof. 

Going back again for a moment to our analogy, 
the provision of a sound proof, music room corre- 
sponds to the creation of a similar room for the ordi- 
nary reader, where he may take his books and read 
them aloud to see how they sound. The mere state- 
ment shows ns how far behind our ability to read 
language is our ability to read music. 

When I first began to present these ideas, which 
seemed to me to be absurdly self-evident, it was grad- 
ually borne in upon me that most people considered 
them new and strange, both those who agreed with 
me and those wlio disagi*eed. lint without going 
into the question of what music can and can not con- 
vey to the human mind, it seems clear to me that 
both music and langxiage succeed in conveying soitic- 
thing to the human organism, and do it principally 
by sound-waves. In the case of both, there is a way 
of writing down wiiat is to be conveyed, so that the 
record may be used by another person who wishes 
to convey it by sound, or so that a person, suMcient- 
ly skilled, may convey it to himself, without making 
an audible sound. These facts seem to me to estab- 
lish so complete an analogj'^ that we may treat music 
in a library precisely as we treat ordinary books, 
both in selection, distribution and us(\ If to (tom- 
plete the analogy we must insist on certain changes 
in the attitude toward music of botJi e<lucator8 and 
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readers, this kind of missionary work is after all 
no more and no other than that which the modern 
librarian, especially in America, is often called up- 
on to do. 

I am a believer in the mission of music. The 
public library can do no more helpful thing to our 
modern life than to assist the public to understand 
and love it. The fact that it is not a representative 
art makes it all the more valuable as a means of 
detaching the mind from the things of this earth and 
transporting it to a separate world. A beautiful 
picture or statue or poem is anchored to the ground 
by the necessary associations of its subject matter. 
Music has no such anchor. It is free to soar, and 
soar it does, bearing with it the listening soul into 
regions that have no relations with the things of 
every day life. It may rest or it may stimulate; it 
may gladden or depress ; but it does so by means of 
its own, not by reminding us of the stimulating or 
depressing things of our own past experience. 

In the multifarious mission of the Public Library, 
as we Americans see it, surely the popularization of 
good music is to assume no unimportant place. 
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The sins of which I purpose to speak are Dupli- 
cation and Omission. They are peculiar to no one 
class of persons, to no one business, profession or in- 
stitution. They are ubiquitous and omnipresent. 
Those who use the Book of Common Prayer acknowl- 
edge them when they confess that they have done 
those things that they ought not to have done and 
have left undone those things that they ought to 
have done. This statement covers other sins, both of 
commission and omission, than those that I have 
specified above, but it includes both of them. The 
peculiarity of Duplication and Omission is that they 
are complementary so far as the labor and expense 
involved in them is concerned. Their existence is 
like that of a surphis and a debt in the same purse. 
To bewail them is like complaining because you have 
a thousand dollars that you know not how to invest 
and at the same time because you owe a thousand 
that you can not pay. The whole world is out of 
joint because it is doing twice things that need to 
be done only once, and at the same time is not doing 
at all things that ought to be done. The man with 
the thousand-dollar surplus and the debt of the same 
amount may obtain quick relief by paying his indebt- 
edness with his balance. The world will be relieved 
when it takes the energy and the money now expend- 
ed in wasteful duplicatioti and puts it into tlie doing 
of those things that are now left tindone because 
the energy and money necessary to do them are ex- 
pended wastefully. It is very easy, is it not? As 
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easy as adding plus 10 to minus 10 and getting zero. 
The surplus and the debt, the duplications and the 
omissions, extinguish each other and neither of them 
bothers us any more. Unfortunately there are prac- 
tical obstacles that do not present themselves in the 
case of the algebraic sum. These difficulties might 
occur in the case of the man mth the surplus who 
owed money, if he could be supposed ignorant both 
of his balance and of his debt, while suffering the 
inconveniences due to both. This ignorance is the 
rule, rather than the exception, in the case of ordi- 
nary duplications and omissions. Either the dupli- 
cation is not noticed, because at first sight it does 
not appear to be a duplication, or when recognized 
as such, its existence does not seem to be of any con- 
sequence. Besides this, both duplications and omis- 
sions seem to some to be part of the natural order 
of things ordained for us and not to be disturbed 
by the hand of impiety. 

One hardly knows when to begin with illustra- 
tions where there is such a wealth of material, 
whether we seek it in civics, or history, or science, 
or business or in domestic economy. As you have 
doubtless surmised I intend to take the Public Li- 
brary as my chief field of research, but I must main- 
tain or at least justify my thesis of universality by 
a preliminary trip through a much broader field. 

First let us take the age-old universal grievance, 
the unequal distribution of wealth, which from our 
present standpoint we may simplify by saying that 
one man has two dollars where he needs only one 
and another has no dollars at all — omission in his 
case where there is duplication in the other. I know 
there are some people who fail to see two sins in 
these simple and well-known facts, but most of us 
nowadays are recognizing that it is at least an un- 
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satisfactory state of affairs. Where we disagree is 
that some feel that however unsatisfactory it may be 
there is nothing to be done about it ; that others who 
agree that it is unsatisfactory are unable to agree 
on what they would consider satisfactoi'y ; and that 
even those who think they know this are unable to 
get together on a method of attaining what they 
desire. These various kinds and degrees of disagree- 
ment constitute the reason why these two particular 
sins of duplication and omission continue to be com- 
mitted. 

Now let us take a very big jump, from the gen- 
eral theory of socialism down to the golf-clubs of 
Middlefield, Mass. — a real place, though I have taken 
the liberty to change its name. With a population 
of about a thousand, this model village supported 
until recently two of these institutions for no other 
reason than the general tendency to wasteful dupli- 
cation, already noted. The links on the West Side 
and those on the East Side had both their ardent 
partisans. Each club considered the existence of the 
other a shame and an outrage and each was only too 
willing to abolish duplication by consolidation, al- 
ways provided its own particular links should be the 
ones to survive. 

Eor years this small place sujjported these two 
clubs, each with its club-house, grounds, dues and as- 
sessments. Those who were not partisans had to 
belong to both, to keep the peace. Meanwhile, the 
town greatly needed a small social club where the 
retired city merchants, professional men and artists 
w'ho largely made up its population could assemble 
occasionally, have a game of pool or bridge and drink 
a cup of tea. But their incomes were not large and 
they had to keep up those two golf clubs. The situa- 
tion is so typical that I am enlarging on it a little. 
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I wish that the outcome were typical too. That out- 
come was that after years of discussion the clubs 
were merged, one of the links was discontinued, and 
the village now enjoys the little social club that it 
needed.’ An omission has been. filled by doing away 
with a duplication. 

The church history of many a small place is very 
much to the point. We see three or four denomina- 
tional bodies struggling with small congregations, 
inadequate buildings and general poverty when by 
uniting they might fill all these lacks simply by sav- 
ing what they are now spending on duplication. 
Doctrinal differences are said to keep them apart; 
but to the non-theological mind these differences are 
not greater than these that must always exist between 
thoughtful men in the same religious body. It is 
pleasant to see an occasional lapse into sanitj^, shown 
by the union of such churches and the consequent 
strengthening and growth of a town’s religious life. 
Probably it is not too much to say that the whole 
problem of Christian Unily is but a phase of this 
general question of duplication and omission. 

In the business world our two sins fllourish like 
green bay trees. Small villages have two groceries 
and no hardware store; large cities may be overrun 
with one trade while there is lack of another. These 
things ought to adjust themselves, but they do not. 
One can pick out duplication and omission in the 
stock of a single institution. On asking for some- 
thing at a department store recently I was met with 
the remark. “Isn’t that funny? You are the fifteeutJi 
person who has asked for that in the last three 
days!” The fact was noted as merely curious and 
interesting and there was apparently no intention of 
remedying the omission, even by cutting out some of 
the superfluous styles of neckties. 
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Tlie most flagrant example I know of duplication 
in the business and industrial world is the duplicate 
telephone company. A telephone company is a good 
example of a mutual enterprise ; its value to any sub- 
scriber depends on the existence of all the other sub- 
scribers. If a man could afford to buy up the com- 
pany and discontinue all the telephones but his own, 
the value would disappear. Two companies are 
simply a nuisance, involving duplication of plant 
with no resulting convenience. The same is not true 
of gas or water companies, because here one user 
does not depend on the othei*s. You would get just 
as good service if the electric company concluded to 
serve you, and you alone. There is, to be sure, waste- 
ful duplication in these cases also, but in the instance 
of the telephone it is accompanied with necessary de- 
terioration of service. 

I suppose I need say little about the existence of 
our two sins in the household. We are honeycombed 
with them from the rural dinner table where there 
are no soup and tliree kinds .of pie, to the hoTisewife 
who yields to the temptation to buy another evening 
dress and “can not afford” an outing costume. What 
we need everywhere is some kind of a Board of 
Equalization, with autocratic powers, that will rig- 
ourously suppress all our duplication and with the 
money saved supply our omissions for us. 

We may learn something from the efforts that 
have recently been made to minimize these two sins 
in charitable work and social service. Every city 
contains numerous charitable bodies, all trying to 
relieve want and alleviate suffering. They are fre- 
quently the prey of unscrupulous persons who man- 
age to get their wants alleviated by three or four so- 
cieties at once--by each, of course, without the 
knowledge of the others. The result is that there 
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are no funds to relieve many worthy persons who ac- 
cordingly suffer. The two sins in this case are be- 
ing avoided by the simple establishment of a card- 
index at a central point. When an application is 
made for relief the index-office is informed by tele- 
phone, the index is consulted, and if it is found that 
the applicant is already receiving aid from some 
other source his request is politely but firmly refused. 

The present production of books gives us an in- 
structive example of the existence of duplications 
and omissions on a large scale; and the elucidation 
of these will bring us a little nearer to the applica- 
tion of our principles to the library, toward which 
we are tending. I know not which is the more strik- 
ing fact in connection with the publishing business 
— ^the continual issue of useless books — ^fiction and 
non-fiction, or the non-existence of "works on vital 
subjects regarding which we need information. Of 
course this is due partly to the fact that the men 
who know things are also the men who do things. 
They are too busy to write them down. It is also 
due to the abnormal appetites of the semi-educated, 
which create a demand for the trivial and fatuous. 
The semi-educated person is inteUeetuaUy young; he 
has the peculiarities of the child. Foremost among 
these is the love of repetition. The little one would 
rather hear his favorite fairy tale for the hundredth 
time than risk an adventure into stranger fields of 
narrative. There is something admirable about this 
when it leads to the adult’s love of re-reading gi-eat 
literatui'e. But in the semi-educatd it appears as 
an unlimited capacity for assimilating unreal fiction 
with the same plots, the same characters, the same 
adventures and the same emotions, depicted time 
after time with slight changes in names and attend- 
ant circumstances. 
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An African explorer told me recently that the 
events attending the southward progress of the 
French through the Sahara and down into Central 
Africa were the most thrilling and the most import- 
ant, from the standpoint of world history, among 
those of recent times. The story of them remains 
, unwritten, except for a few episodes in French that 
]iave not been thought worthy of translation into 
other tongues. Yet in this period how much trivial 
incident, how much banal reminiscence, has been 
thought worthy of enshrinement in bulky octavos, 
selling at four dollars each! The money spent in 
putting forth the same idle stuff that has oppressed, 
the world for centuries would have supplied great 
gaps in our catalogues of history, travel and science 
and have given us vital literature that we may now 
have lost forever. 

In fiction, the sin of repetition is largely due 
to the substitution of imagination for observation. 
No two actual things are alike and no two events 
happen in the same way. Observation and accurate 
description will never result in duplication. But 
the semi-educated imagination sees always the same 
tilings and sees them in the same way; and its use 
in the writing of fiction results as we have seen. 

Would that we had, to-day and here, realism like 
that of Turgenief in his “Memoirs of a Sportsman” 
— the detailed account of every-day happenings; the 
hardest thing in the world to write interestingly. 
When we try it, which we seldom do, we seem to re- 
vert at once to the dreary side of life, which doubt- 
less exists but surely not to the exclusion of other 
things. Turgeniefs book helped toward the emanci- 
pation of the serfs. I will not dwell on that, for Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin — a very different sort of 
book, performed a like office for us. I will rather 
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insist that Turgenief wrote simple, vital descriptive 
literatnre; something that yon will look far to find 
in our modern fiction. 

Our books of reference are full of duplications 
and omissions. Search the commoner dictionaries 
and cyclopedias on the library shelves and you will 
find countless instances of items of information 
given twice or thrice and others left out altogether — 
of words entered under more than one form and 
completely defined under each, while cross-references 
lead the seeker to nothing at all. After working a 
good many years on books of this kind I am con- 
vinced that the art of making a perfect dictionary or 
cyclopedia is the art of avoiding duplication and 
omission. This can not be done until publishers are 
willing to allow sufficient time to elaborate a plan 
before beginning work on one of these books. This, 
so far, has never been done, and the two sins con- 
tinue to be committed, here as elsewhere. 

It is doubtless time for our application of these 
principles to the library. We have not to look far 
to begin. 

Take any city of average size and inquire how 
many libraries it supports. Is there any necessity 
in a town for more than one library? I am open 
to conviction, but I doubt There are excellent rea- 
sons for the duplication in each case, I know, just as 
there were for the two golf clubs in our little town. 
The duplication in buildings, staff and books is very 
costly, and the service, no matter how good it may 
be, is not bettered by this duplication. The trouble 
may be minimized by co-operation, but it still ex- 
ists. Take, if you please, the one item of book-pur- 
chase. I shall not speak here of private owners, 
though they must bear their share of blame and of 
punishment for our two sins; but add together the 
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book funds of the two or three large libraries — pub- 
lic or subscription — and of the dozen small ones — 
special, denominational, associational — in a com- 
munity, and see to what a considerable sum it 
amounts. If it could be administered and expended 
as a unit, is there any one who will maintain that 
the precise books would be bought that actually are 
bought? We find all these libraries buying copies 
of the same book when one copy is all that the com- 
munity needs, each ignoring the others and each la- 
menting the insufficiency of its funds. I have not 
forgotten such conspicuous instances of co-operation 
in book-purchase as that of the three large libraries 
in Chicago, but I also do not forget that it is rare, 
and that even in Chicago it has been found difficult 
to carry it out in the perfection in which it is to be 
found on paper. If we add private purchasers to 
the libraries I have little hesitation in saying that 
the money spent on books in any community is quite 
enough to buy all that the community needs. The 
lacks are due to the fact that the sum needed to sup- 
ply them is spent on useless duplicates. 

I am not proposing plans, here or elsewhere, to 
perform the addition of plus and minus quantities 
that is so easy in pure algebra; I am merely point- 
ing out their existence. From my point of view the 
ideal situation in a community is the administration 
by a single body of all its library activities, even 
private owners co-operating to a certain extent. Let 
us refresh our memories with a bit of library history. 
There ate at present a great many separate libraries 
in greater New York. That is, from my point of view, 
a bad thing. But there were once a great many 
more. New York and Brooklyn were full of small 
circulating libraries — denominational, charitable and 
associational; and many of them had succeeded in 
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obtaining small subsidies from the city. The sum of 
these was considerable — or would have been consid- 
erable had it been administered as a sum, instead of 
in separate driblets. All the considerations noted 
above applied in this case, but the Board of Equal- 
ization for which we have been sighing actually ex- 
isted here. It was the city government, which be- 
stowed and controlled a large part of these institu- 
tional incomes. - A city comptroller with a business- 
like mind saw all this and proceeded to act upon it. 
The small libraries became branches of the public li- 
braries of Hew York and Brooklyn. The city sub- 
sidy, in a lump sum went to those institutions. If 
there is any one who now wishes to return to the old 
system of separate control and duplication of effort, 
I am unacquainted with him; notwithstanding the 
fact that I know many trustees of the consolidated 
institutions who were filled with rage at the sum- 
mary action of the city. That action was in the na- 
ture of both a threat and a bribe — a threat to discon- 
tinue the appropriation of city funds for a library 
that should refuse to consolidate and a bribe in the 
shape of a hint of additional favors to come if it 
should not refuse. Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s offer to 
build branch libraries, coming at about this time, 
made it possible to reinforce this hint very effective- 
ly. 

Our federal government is being held up as the 
model for a future world federation, and its success- 
ful operation confutes the fears of those who doubt 
the workability of any such plan. In like manner I 
beg to point to the library consolidations in New 
York and Brooklyn as an evidence that such remov- 
al of duplication elsewhere would enable us to sup- 
ply omissions in library service. All we need is a 
motive— if not the threats and bribes that forced the 
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New York consolidation, then something of equal ef- 
fect. But as I have said I am not proposing plans. 

The abolition of this kind of duplication requires 
pressure from an outside body or agreement among 
those concerned; no one of us, acting alone, can do 
away with it. But there are duplications and omis- 
sions in the work of every library that it is in tlie 
power of the librarian to remedy. Many of these 
are the result of growth. I know of no profession 
whose members are more continually and consistent- 
ly looking for more work to do than that of librari- 
anship. This quest is rarely carried on cooperatively 
in a library. The liead of eacli department grasps 
every opportunity to enlarge her sphere of influ- 
ence, witli the result that her sphere first touches 
that of another department and then intersects it, 
so that they possess certain parts of the field of ser- 
vice in common. The departments concerned may 
not know of this duplication, or they may realize 
that it is going on and be unwilling to stop it for 
various reasons. Each department-head, like the 
golf-clubs mentioned above, may be willing to abol- 
ish duplication by driving her fellow-worker out of 
the field, but not otherwise; and her fear lest she 
herself may have to be the one to retire may induce 
her to keep silence. Sometimes the librarian him- 
self, observing the interference, contents himself 
with seeing that individual items of service are not 
duplicated, leaving the two departments to do, in 
part, the same kind of work, though not in precisely 
the same items. This is but a partial atonement for 
our two sins. Although there is, i)erhaps, no longer 
actual duplication of work, there is duplication of 
administration, dTiplication of thought and plan- 
ning. All this is waste of effort that should be de- 
voted to doing some of the things that every library 
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leaves undone. I have elsevirhere treated of what I 
call “conflicts of jurisdiction” in libraries. This 
comes under the same head, though there may be no 
actual clash of authorities. 

Sometimes we have cases resembling those of the 
applicants for charitable aid from various sources. 
Members of the public entitled to library service, the 
amount of which has been limited by the rules to 
ensure proper distribution and to prevent monopoly, 
manage to get two or three times as much as they 
should get, by applying to different departments, 
or to the same department under different names. 
There has been much removal of restrictions of late, 
in libraries, with the intent to give fuller and freer 
service to the public. There should be no restriction 
that interferes with such service. But many restric- 
tions are intended merely to check those whose ten- 
dency is to hamper service ; and removal , of these 
will evidently injure the public, not benefit it. Traf- 
fic regulations are a great bother, but their removal 
would not be in the public interest. Neither would 
the removal of necessary regulation of library traf- 
fic — the free distribution of books through the ap- 
pointed public agencies. I sympathize with our mod- 
ern desire to let Mr. A have as many books as he 
wants and to keep them as long as he wants; but 
this sympathy changes to indignation when Mr. A 
proves to be a library hog» taking advantage of his 
privileges simply to keep away from Mr. B and Miss 
C the books that they want. Now and again we 
find a reader who understands increase of library 
privileges to mean taking a book away from some- 
one else and giving it to Mm. There could be no 
more flagrant example of the double sin of duplica- 
tion and omission — ^giving A more than he can use 
and thereby depriving B of what he needs. 

The expenditure of time is a domain in which 
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our two sins become especially noticeable. If one 
has plenty of money he may waste a good deal with- 
out serious effects; but waste of time is different. 
The total extent of time is doubtless infinite, but not 
its extent as available to the individual. He has 
only his three-score years and ten, and astronomical 
happenings have chopped this up for him into years, 
months, weeks and days, any one of which is largely 
a repetition of those that have gone before. So many 
of our duties, for instance, are daily that the average 
man has only a few hours out of the twenty-four to 
deal with emergency work, “hurry calls”and all 
sorts of exceptional demands on his time. If he 
gives ten minutes to something that requires but 
five, he must often neglect a duty, and this consti- 
tutes duplication and omission of time, to be rem- 
edied by taking the unneccessary five minutes from 
one task and bestowing it on another. Here again, 
however, our algebraic addition is simple only on 
paper. We are hindered not only by our own pro- 
pensity to waste time but by those whose own is of 
no value and who therefore insist on wasting ours 
for us. 

This is a subject on which most executive officers 
can speak feelingly. Such officers are troubled 
with two kinds of lieutenants — ^those who keep them 
in ignorance of what is going on and those who in- 
sist on putting them in continual possession of triv- 
ial details — more omission and duplication, you see. 
One special kind of time-waster is the assistant who 
comes to her chief with a request. Foreseeing refus- 
al she has primed herself with all sorts of arguments 
and is ready to smash all opposition in a logical 
presentation of the subject calculated to occupy 
thirty minutes or so. But the request, as stated, ap- 
peals to her chief as reasonable, and he grants it at 
once without hearing the argument. Do you think 
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the petitioner is going to waste all that valuable 
logic? Not she! She stands her ground and pours 
it all out, the whole half hour of it; and when the 
victim has granted a second time what he had al- 
ready granted without argument, she retires flushed 
with triumph at her success. And while this dupli- 
cator w'as duplicating, the other sinner, the '‘omit- 
tor”, was performing some innocent and valuable ad- 
ministrative act without her chief’s knowledge, 
causing him to give wrong information to a caller 
and convict himself of ignorance of what is going 
on in his own institution. 

Time-wasting, of course, is by no means confined 
to the library staff. Much of every one’s time, in a 
library, is consumed in fruitless conversations with 
the public — ^the answering of trivial questions, the 
search for data that can do no one any good, efforts 
to appease the wrath of someone who ought never to 
have been angry at all, attempts to explain things 
verbally when adequate expla.nations in print are 
at hand. All these things consume valuable time 
and thereby force the omission of public services that 
would otherwise be performed. Some of them are 
unavoidable. We must always charge up a little 
time to the account of courtesy, the avoidance of 
brusqueness, the maintenance in the community of 
that tradition of library helpfulness that is perhaps 
the library’s chief asset. This we can not afford to 
lose. But without sacrificing it, can we not elimin- 
ate some of the bores, cut down our useless services 
for the sake of performing a few more useful ones, 
and increase the amount of library energy usefully 
employed without enlarging the total sum expended? 
This is one of our most vital problems, did we but 
realize it. 

We have gone far enough, perhaps, to realize that 
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our two sins are indeed cardinal and fundamental. 
The authors of the Prayer Book were right. We 
have done those things that we ought not to have 
done and we have left undone those things that we 
ought to have done ; and we are all miserable sinners. 

If I had nerve enough to add a new society to the 
thousand and one that cany on their multifarious 
activities about us, I should found a League to Sup- 
press Duplications and Supply Omissions. 
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History may be described as an account of the 
conflict between the tendency of things to move and 
efforts to fasten them down so that they will keep 
still. Where they have been moving in tlie wrong di- 
rection these efforts have been praiseworthy; but 
in too many instances motion has been resisted sim- 
ply because it is motion, quiescence being looked up- 
on as the supreme good . In his interesting “History 
of Fiji”, Di*. Alfred Goldsborotigh Mayer notes that 
the difference between the savage and the civilized 
man is not one of conteirt of knowledge, for the sav- 
age often knows far more than we do, but is due to 
the fact that the savage is bound hand and foot by 
tradition — he is a slave to his imagination, and to 
that of his forefathers. The conflict in his case has 
ended definitely with the triumph of the fastening 
down process. There is no more motion. He can 
not fall back, but neither can he move forward. He 
is locked in one position — that of the particular gen- 
eration, five, fifty or five hundred years ago, when 
his fight for progress was lost. 

With the civilized man the fight still goes on. It 
is not yet won nor lost and the story of it, as I have 
said, is history. Read it in this light and it will as- 
sume for you new significance. Wars, revolutions, 
changes of dynasty, racial migrations, linguistic 
changes, the achievements of art, the triumphs of 
science, tlie evolution of social systems, the develop- 
ment of justice, the rise of literature and the drama 
— everything that marks the story of what has been 
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going on in the world — ^is bnt a phase of this age- 
long struggle between forces and obstacles of whose 
origins, at bottona, we know little. So far as the 
obstacles have won, there are still savage elements 
lurking in us; so far as we have thrust them aside, 
we are advancing further toward civilization. The 
one title that we have to call ourselves civilized is 
the fact that no set of traditions or customs — no in- 
stitution — ^has yet become crystallized into the fixity 
that obtains with the savage races; — not the Church, 
not government, not science, nor art nor literature. 
All these are changing, despite efforts to pin them 
down. Our language, our social customs are alter- 
ing; our fashions of dress change from year to year. 
Our old people, for a man often reverts to savagery 
in his old age, pass away with words of regret on 
their lips for the good old days of their youth, when 
things were different A savage has never to do this, 
for the days of his youth and his age are precisely 
the same — custom, speech, habit, observance, tradi- 
tion, all are locked up into fixity. 

The education of the savage is directed toward 
perpetuating this fixity; that of the civilized man 
should be a force in the opposite direction. Recog- 
nizing that change is the life-blood of civilization, 
it should be devoted to controlling and directing that 
change, leading the mind of the pupil to auticipating 
and welcoming it and bracing that mind against all 
feeling of shock due to the mere starting of the ma- 
chinery of progress. I say this is what education 
should be. I believe that it is tending in this way. 
But a large part of it is still savage — ^an effort to 
keep our customs, thoughts and actions to standards 
set up by our ancestors. 

The Public Library, we are fond of saying, is an 
educational institution; which kind of education 
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shall it dispense? Shall it be a motor or a brake? 
Shall it look back into the past or forward into the 
future? 

To many persons, the idea of a forward-looking 
library seems absurd. It is essentially a repository 
of records, and records are of the past. You will 
find somewhere, unless oblivion has overtaken it, an 
address by your lecturer on “The Public Library as 
a Conservative Force”. Such it doubtless is and 
such it should be — but its conservatism is that of 
control, not of stagnation. It is the skilled driver 
who keeps the car in the i*oad — not the ignoramus 
who stalls it in the ditch. Eecords are assuredly of 
the past; but the past and its records may be looked 
upon in either of two w'ays — as standards for all 
time, or as foundations on which to build for the fu- 
ture. The civilized man rejoices in foundations — 
he builds them deep and strong, and erects upon 
them some noble superstructure. The savage puts 
up his great stone circle, mighty and wonderful per- 
haps, but complete in itself and of no manner of use. 

So I ask you, w'hat is our collection of records to 
be — a stone circle or a foundation? 

Now the records themselves — the books — can 
never determine this any more than the great mono- 
lith can determine whether it is going into a Stone- 
henge or into the foundation of a Parthenon. It is 
what we do to the books — to and with them — that 
matters. 

The world would never move on without records 
of the progress that had already been made. Just 
as surely, it would never move on by reliance on 
those records alone. What we have accomplished 
brings us merely to a mile stone in the path of prog- 
ress. To reach a given point, one must pass the 
mile stones on the way; but they must be passed 
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and left behind. We shall never get anywhere mere- 
ly by sitting down upon any of them. To make a 
personal application to yourselves, you will never 
make good librarians unless you master what good 
librarians before you have learned and taught. But 
just as certainly, you will never be good librarians 
if you regard this as a definite stopping point. The 
trouble with most of our education is that it is static 
and not dynamic; it looks backward, not forward; 
it teaches what has already been accomplished and 
fails to equip the student for devising and accom- 
plishing something further, on his own account. 

I am warning you in the midst of a course intend- 
ed to fit you for librarianship that the course alone 
will not so fit you. But it will start you — and a 
start in the right direction is of great value — nay, 
it is indisi)ensable. When the fielder throws the ball 
directly into the baseman’s hands there is a prelim- 
inary motion of his arm. At the end of that motion 
the ball begins its fiight; its start has enabled it to 
go straight. Your library course will be the throw 
that enables you to go straight to the mark, but you 
must not forget that the whole flight remains to be 
made. My metaphor is a bad one. The ball has no 
power to adjust or alter its coizrse. You have that 
power; you can better a good start, or you can nul- 
lify it. You may even hit the mark after you have 
been started in the wrong direction ; but to say this 
is by no means to recommend a wrong start. 

All this is a series of platitudes; but to insist on 
the obvious is often useful. There are so many ob- 
vious things that we are apt to neglect some of the 
most necessary, just as we may fail to see a sign on 
a building because it is all plastered with signs. 
Nothing is more common than to assume that a per- 
iod of formal education, general or special, makes its 
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subject “fit”, either for life or for a vocation. Some 
never get over this idea and fail in consequence; 
some discover their mistake and blame their train- 
ing because it does not do what it can not do and 
was not intended to do. Formal training trains one 
to start; it makes one fit to run the race. The race is 
not won when the training has ended; it has not 
even begun. The man with a B. A. degree is not 
ready to tackle the problems of life and vanquish 
them. The graduate in law or medicine is not a 
trained lawyer or physician, and when you have com- 
pleted your library course you will not be trained 
librarians. You will have been started right, the 
rest of your training will depend on your reaction 
to the forces, the stimuli, that surround you on all 
sides. 

What the executive officer is looking for all over 
the world is initiative, guided by common sense ; but 
it is rare. Possibly our education fails to develop it; 
possibly no system of education could develop it. 
But it exists; and we are all happy when we find it. 
Throwing out of consideration the really lazy, ig- 
norant or incompetent assistant, competent subordi- 
nates may be of three kinds — first, he who has been 
trained to do certain things in certain ways and con- 
tinues to do only those things in only those ways, 
not realizing the possibility of change or improve- 
ment; secondly, he who does realize this possibiliiy 
but has been taught, or at any rate believes, that it 
is not his place, but only his superior’s, to take ac- 
tive steps toward something more or better; and 
thirdly he who both realizes and acts, who does what 
he can to see that such steps as he can properly take 
to improve matters are taken and that such as he 
can not take of his own accord are suggested, in a 
proper manner, to his superior. If I were asked to 
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sum up, irt a few words, the things that differentiate 
a well run from a poorly run institution I should say, 
first, the existence of a staff composed of persons of 
this third variety, and secondly a chief executive who 
appreciates and uses them. A progressive executive 
with a staff of assistants who faithfully obey orders 
and do nothing more will not go far. His institu- 
tion may make no mistakes; it may run like. a ma- 
chine, but it will have the faults of a machine — its 
product will be machine made. With a live staff 
and a poor executive there will be a maximum of 
mistakes, absurd and ill-judged plans — a failure to 
co-ordinate effort in different lines. With plenty of 
initiative in the staff, and with an executive to se- 
lect, restrain, encourage and control, we have an ap- 
proach to the work of a single living organism, the 
most perfect tool of evolution. 

While this means the encouragement of sugges- 
tion it also means rejection and selection. It means 
that while the staff will have to bear disappointment 
with good nature and without diminution of initia- 
tive, the executive, on his part, must realize that a 
hundred impractical suggestions do not disprove the 
possibility, or even the probability, that the assist- 
ant who makes them may ultimately offer some plan, 
method, or device of great value. Some of the great- 
est improvements in library service are due to per- 
sons with an imagination and an initiative especially 
prone to run wild in impractical suggestions. 

I realize that I may be regarded as tossing a fire- 
brand among you when I teU you to develop your 
initiative. An unwise or uncontrolled initiative may 
do harm, but I fervently believe that greater harm is 
done every day by the lack of all initiative. Better 
than any stagnant pool is a running stream, though 
it break bounds and waste itself in foam and spray. 
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There may be those who will say; Let the student 
first learn to obey without question; when he has 
done this it will be time to talk to him about initia- 
tive. Alas ! that will also be the time when he has 
lost the chance to develop it intelligently. No, the 
accepted standards and the ways of progress must 
be assimilated at one time. Eather than unquestion- 
ing obedience to an order, a rule or a formula, let us 
have appreciation of the reason for it and disobedi- 
ence whenever a breaking of the letter may keep us 
more closely to the spirit. 

I can assure you that you will make better assist- 
ants if this is your temperament, that librarians are 
looking earnestly for more of this kind, rejoicing 
when they see the spark of life among tlie dead 
wheels and cogs of the library machinery, determined 
to give any one who shows it an opportunity to show 
more of it, by promoting him to a place of greater 
effort and of higher responsibility and service. When 
such a promotion comes, perhaps over the heads of 
others with better training and longer experience, 
there is often wonder and a disposition to explain it 
all by “favoritism”. And viewed from the proper 
angle, this is correct; every chief librarian has his 
favorites; they are those on whom he has learned 
that he can depend, not only for solid and accurate 
knowledge of facts and methods but also for quick 
and ready response to the slightest change of condi- 
tions — for appreciation of what is needed in a given 
set of unusual circumstances and resourcefulness in 
devising new metliods or modifying old ones to meet 
the emergency — ^what I have already summed up in 
the one word initiative. 

Every teachqr, and every student knows that a 
good arithmetician may fail utterly when he comes 
to state and solve problems in algebra. His success 
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has been due to the memorizing of rules and their 
application. When he is confronted with the neces- 
sity of putting into mathematical symbols the fact 
that A, B and C can do a piece of work in 3, 4 and 
5 days, respectively, he is stumped because an entire- 
ly different sort of demand is made on his intelli- 
gence. And when his teacher explains how the state- 
ment may be made, although he has learned how to 
state that particular class of problems, he is just 
as much at sea when he is confronted with the ques- 
tion of how soon after 12 o’clock the hands of a 
watch will again be together on the dial. 

In other words, he has left the land of rules and 
entered the region of common sense. If he is bright, 
he very soon realizes that all mathematics is common 
sense; that rules are very useful indeed, but only as 
short cuts to mechanical processes. 

So, at least so I trust, all the methods and tools 
of library work are based on common sense — cata- 
logues and charging ^sterns and classifications are 
very useful indeed, but only as short cuts to certain 
results that would otherwise not be achieved or 
would be arrived at too late or too confusedly. We 
must learn all about these, but the time will come 
when we shall leave the library school and enter the 
library. Here no sort of mile, formula, method or 
process will suffice for us, essential though they all 
are; if we are to make good we must add common 
sense, adaptability, resourcefulness, initiative. 

Possibly you think that I have been applying the 
principle of conflict between progression and stagna- 
tion somewhat carelessly — ^now to your own train- 
ing as librarians and again to the service rendered 
by the library itself. In truth these are intimately 
connected. Progressive assistants make a progres- 
sive library. A staff that does its work mechanical- 
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ly will operate a library without initiative. If your 
habit of mind has grown to be a habit of regarding 
all the technical detail of library work as part of 
nature’s law, you will be shocked at a suggestion 
that the library of which you are a part should un- 
dertake some public service that a library never un- 
dertook before. 

You may know already — ^you certainly will know 
soon — ^that this question of the extension or limita- 
tion of library service is still a burning one in many 
minds. Libraries to-day are doing a thousand things 
that no one of them would have thought of doing 
fifty years ago. That some of these things are fool- 
ish or ill advised I have no doubt. We now occasion- 
ally hear it said that there should be some authorita- 
tive statement or agreement on what public libra- 
ries, at any rate, ought to do and what they ought 
not to do. But we Americans do not take kindly to 
limitations of this sort, although they are familiar 
in countries where service of all kinds is more stand- 
ardized. We read in a recent magazine article of 
the trials of Mrs. James Russell Lowell with English 
servants, when her husband was American minister 
in London. Wishing to have a loose corner of carpet 
nailed down, she called on one after another of her 
domestic staff, only to be told that the clearly-defined 
duties of each did not admit of that particular item 
of service. She finally lined them up on one side of 
the room, tacked down the carpet herself and then 
discharged every one of them. This sort of thing 
does not seem to Americans like efficiency. If some 
needed bit of service in an American town remains 
undone, and church and school and library all look 
the other way because it does not fall within a care- 
fully-limited sphere of duty which each has assigned 
to itself, we shall count them all blameworthy, es- 
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pecially if it shall appear that one of them is equipped 
to perform that particular service easily, cheap- 
ly and well. The church and the school have both 
taken this view, and the modern extension of the 
library’s functions shows that it has been doing like- 
wise. It has gone further than either of the others, 
probably, because it finds itself in many ways better 
equipped for the doing of civic odd jobs. It is re- 
lated of a railway manager that an employe whose 
work was over once asked him for a free ticket home. 
The manager refused, saying; “If you had been work- 
ing for a farmer you would hardly expect him to 
hitch up and drive you home, would you?” “No”, 
said the man, “but if he had a rig already hitched 
up and ready to start, and he was going my way, I 
should call him darned mean if he didn’t take me 
along.” 

In many cases the library has been hitched up 
and standing at the door when the necessity has 
arisen, and it has been “going the same way” — in 
other words, the need of the community is nearly 
related to the work that the community’s support has 
already enabled it to do. Under these circumstances 
it is in the position of Coleridge’s Wedding Guest — 
it “can not chuse but hear”. 

W^hen we look at the library’s recent history, we 
shall see that it is in precisely this way that it has 
taken on all its iidditional functions. The old libra- 
ries lent no books. But home use of books seemed 
presently desirable. After experimenting with sepa- 
rate institutions for this kind of service, we have all 
come around to considering it a legitimate function, 
of the Public Library. Libraries gave uo attention 
to children. When this became necessary, another 
function was added. These and other duties were 
very closely related to the library’s older functions. 
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Soon there was a further step, in making which the 
library took over services whose connection with its 
primary business was not so clear. To draw an ex- 
ample from what is most familiar to me at present, 
in the St. Louis Public Library you will find a room 
for art exlubits, collections of post-cards and textile 
fabrics, a card index to current lectures, exhibitions 
and concerts, a public writing-room with free note- 
paper and envelopes, a class of young women, study- 
ing, like yourselves, to be librarians; meeting-places 
for all sorts of clubs and groups, civic, educational, 
social, political and religious; a photographic copy- 
ing machine, placed at public disposal at the cost of 
operation; lunch-rooms and rest-rooms for the staff; 
a garage, with automobiles in it, not to speak of an 
extensive telephone switchboard, a paint-shop, a car- 
penter shop, and a power-plant. Not one of these 
things, I believe, would you have found in a large 
library fifty years ago, and yet they are probably all, 
in one shape or another, to be found in all large mod- 
ern American libraries. They are extensions of func- 
tion ; in many cases it would be hard to justify them 
on giiueral principles. Why should a library allow 
young people to dance, or men to hold a political 
meeting or the neighbors to exhibit local i^roducts, 
in its building? Our English friends hold tliat it is 
the height of absurdity to do so. Doubtless we 
should be absurd if we should attempt to formulate 
a principle about what cognate activities might pi*op- 
erly be admitted to the library and should include 
such things as these. But that is not the way in 
which it all came about. There was some group of 
citiaens, anxious to engage in some activity, benefi- 
cial to themselves and to the community. They 
wanted a place to meet. Church and school, for one 
reason or another, real or imaginary, were out of 
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the question, and they came to the library. The Li- 
brary had an unoccupied room, heated and lighted. 
It had the choice of locking out citizens of the com- 
jnunity that were supporting it out of the public 
funds, or of admitting them. Put in this way the 
library’s duty seems clear enough. But there is a 
step further still. Some demands for help are so 
old that the knocking at the door lias passed out of 
the consciousness of both those who knock and those 
who hear. In this case it becomes necessary for the 
library to undertake what a recent scientific writer 
calls the “re-education of its attentive control”. 
When an institution reaches the conclusion that it 
is doing all that it can, or all that the community 
can properly ask of it, the chances are that it is los- 
ing its ability to concentrate. Its duty is to fix its 
attention on one element of community life after 
another and ask itself whether it is not overlooking 
some really insistent demand for help. 

I well remember when, in the INew York Public 
Library we used complacently to explain our failure 
to purchase Hungarian books for circulation by say- 
ing that there was no demand for them. But the time 
came when we put in a few hundred books in that 
tongue. At once it became evident that we needed 
not hundreds but thousands. Hungarians came to 
us from far distant parts of the city only to find 
empty shelves. This overwhelming demand had been 
present all the time; only it was latent. It lacked 
active expression, simply because our lack of Hun- 
garian books was a well known fact. Since then 
when librarians tell me that their libraries have no 
books in Ruthenian, or on sanitary plumbijig, no out- 
of-town directories or no prints for circulation, be- 
cause “there is no demand for them”, I am inclined' 
to smile. No matter how near you may be to dying 
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of thirst, you will not be likely to visit an obviously 
dry sand-bank in search of water. 

The intelligent search for these latent demands 
requires the kind of interested ability that I have 
already spoken of as one of the library’s chief needs. 
The library must keep on growing if it is to live. It 
must take on new functions, and when it assumes 
some new duty, some group in the community must 
exclaim “Of course! that is just what we have been 
wanting all the time”. And at the same time there 
will always be some outworn function that 'may be 
dropped off quietly to make room for the new. 

Only the librarian must not mistake unintelligent 
imitation for initative. Imitation in itself is unob- 
jectionable. If what someone else has devised is ob- 
viously the very thing you have been looking for to 
solve your problem, you would only waste energy 
in trying to devise something else. But if you think 
you can create in your community a library as good, 
we will say, as Mr. Dana’s in Newark, or Mr. Brett’s 
in Cleveland or Mr. Jennings’ in Seattle, simply by 
copying every detail of those institutions, you are as 
foolish as if you thought you could make yourself 
look like your well-dressed friend simply by borrow- 
ing his clothes. The library must fit the community; 
also, in some respects, the librarian. I have recently 
visited Miss Hewins’ office in the Hartford Public 
Library. I think it is the most fascinating office a 
librarian ever occupied. But I certainly shall not 
go home to St. Louis and try to make mine look like 
it. 

This warning applies particularly to the added 
functions of which we have been speaking above. 
They should be assumed in response to a demand — 
expressed or latent. The demand may be obvious 
and insisteiit in one library and non-existent in an- 
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other. If you suspect a latent demand, experiment 
will generally reveal or disprove its existence, just 
as those few hundreds of Hungarian books brought 
out the demand for the present thousands. We have 
on the east side of our library a broad terrace, bal- 
ustraded, elevated above the street, paved with brick 
and stone. It is shady on summer afternoons, and 
swept by the south breeze. What an ideal place to 
read in the open air, instead of in the stuffy build- 
ing ! We equipped it wdth tables and chairs, relaxed 
the rules to make it easy to take books and maga- 
zines there, did everything in our power to encourage 
terrace readers. The public press saw^ and approved. 
Everything worked well, except that nobody came ! 
A failure, do you say? Not at all. We had tried 
our experiment, tested for our possible latent de- 
mand and found that there was none. We had asked 
our question and received our answer. There are no 
tables and chairs on that terrace to-day, but w^e are 
not discouraged: why should we be? A real experi- 
ment never fails: you always get your answer — ^yes 
or no. Of course if your experiment is a sham, and 
you have assumed that the answer is to be the one 
that you want, you may be disappointed. 

It is always a pleasure to watch things grow, to 
be able to keep them on and guide their growth in 
useful directions. A library is no exception to the 
rule. Even growth in size — ^the simplest kind — has 
its satisfactions, but extension of service is still more 
interesting. It is w'ell that there should be a little 
mystery between the librarian and his public — con- 
jR'iousness of problems yet to solve, of service yet to 
be rendered. It is well that he should be on the look- 
out for latent demands — ^those hungers and thirsts 
that he knows must exist somewdiere and that he is 
eager to satisfy; it is w'ell that his community should 
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regard the library as a place with opportunity and 
willingness for service yet nnrevealed as a reservoir 
of favors yet unbestowed. This is a living relation, 
not one of mere juxtaposition. I never envied the 
kind of service that old Atlas did the world, iu stand- 
ing eternally w'ith it on his shoulders. That was an 
image of dull, burdensome despair. How much bet- 
ter our modern vision of a spinning globe, circling 
through space, with all its brother and sister globes 
dancing around it! And however miraculous it 
seems, we know that whenever we get up and walk 
across the room there is a tiny adjustment of balance 
throughout the whole vast system. There are social 
balances, too, as well as celestial, and when the li- 
brary puts out its foot to take a forward step, I be- 
lieve that they all respond. 

These things that libraries are doing have their 
part in the vast social adjustments in the midst of 
which we live. Some day a social historian will arise 
to describe them and set them in their place. I am 
frequently disappointed when I take up some book 
describing a movement or ah application of eiiergy 
in which I know that the library has borne a part, 
to find that its share has been absohitely without 
recognition; that the word “library” is not even in 
the copious index. We have been busy doing things 
— here in the seclusion of the library family we may 
say that they have been things worth the doing. 
Some day we, too, shall have our Homer or our Mil- 
ton. 

Let me remind you that this has all been illnstra- 
tive of my principle that library service, like every 
otluir kind of nmiidane activity, is a phase of the 
eternal struggle between keeping still and getting 
somewhere else. At the close of a recent novel one of 
the most thoughtful of cuitent English writers, Mr. 
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J. D. Beresford, states the issue thus ( I quote from 
memory) : “Virtue is only continued effort; a boast 
of success is really a confession of failure”. Of 
course, continuance of effort, virtuous though it may 
be, will be of little avail without ability, intelligence, 
common-sense — at least a modicum of those quali- 
ties whose complete combination makes up that 
wholly impossible creature, the Perfect Librarian. 
Training will not give you these — the Almighty be- 
stows them at our birth — ^but it will develop such as 
you have already — and none of us lacks all of them. 

Keep on moving, then, and when you score a 
point, rejoice only because it proves that scoring is 
one of your possibilities, and that you are likely to 
score many others before your race is run. 
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“It is better to be bom lucky tbau rich’*, says 
the old proverb. “Is he lucky?” Napoleon used to 
ask when anyone was recommended to him. Litera- 
ture is full of allusions to luck ; history is full of the 
belief in it and of the influence of that belief on the 
course of events. Do I believe in luck? Most as- 
suredly, if you will allow me to frame my own def- 
inition. One of the most important and fascinating 
branches of modern mathematics — the theory of 
chances or probabilities, deals with what may be 
called luck, and with its laws. Chance, we are told, 
is “the totality of Tiuconsidered causes”. When an 
event is conditioned entirely by chance we say that 
it came about by “luck”, though the unconsidered 
causes are there just the same. A tyrant, we will 
say, stakes his victim’s life on the cast of a die. 
Whether he perishes or not is solely a matter of 
good or bad “hick”. When a basket contains ten 
marbles, of which five are black and five are white 
we know that in the long run the number of black 
and white, marbles drawn at random tends towai'd 
equality, and we express this by saying that the 
chance of drawing either black or white is one in 
two, or %. Whether black or white appears at any 
single drawing is purely a matter of luck. In this 
sense, luck confronts us at every turn, and no one 
can deny its existence. Now let us go a little further. 
May chance happenings be affected by circumstances 
tliat have no apparent connection with them? Doubt- 
less; but so far as they are they are no longer sub- 
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ject to the laws of chance. It is because we know 
this that we are able to study nature by experiment. 
If in a long series of drawings, from a basket con- 
taining an equal number of black and white marbles, 
we draw chiefly black, we recognize at once the fact 
that some cause, distinct from the mass of slight and 
unconsidered causes whose combined action we know 
as “chance”, is acting. We try at once to get at that 
cause by varying the conditions. If we find, for in- 
stance, that by plunging the hand deeper into the 
basket we get white balls as well as black, we con- 
clude that the white balls were heavier and so 
settled to the bottom when the mass was shaken. So 
it may be that a particular series of happenings may 
be affected by locality, by personality or by season. 
So far as this is true, chance or “luck” has ceased to 
act and we must look for the cause. These, how- 
ever, are precisely the circumstances in which many 
persons are accustomed to invoke a luck of higher 
grade and more potent qualities, a luck that clings 
to person, place, or time. If in a series of happen- 
ings more turn out to the advantage of a particular 
person than pure chance would warrant, he is said 
to be “lucky”. In other words, the necessity of as- 
signing a cause is recognized, and it is easier to call 
this cause “luck” than to search for it and to identify 
it. I am not sure that we are right in objecting to 
this procedure. We do not object to lumping to- 
gether the totality of iinconsidered causes and cjill- 
ing them “chance”. It is legitimate to do so when 
it is impossible to discover and treat tliem sei>arately. 
In like manner it may be considered proper to call a 
man “lucky” when the causes of his success evade 
detection, though we may be sure that they exist 
It is in this sense that it is better to l)e born lucky 
than rich. This was what Napoleon meant, I have 
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no doubt, by bis question, “Is be lucky?” He might 
have said, “Is he uniformly successful, for reasons 
that do not lie on the surface? If so, we must as- 
sume the existence of causes, though we cannot de- 
tect them. Doubtless he will continue to succeed, 
even if we can not always tell why. That is the kind 
of man that I prefer.” 

Just a little philology here may tlirow additional 
light on our subject. I have said that Napoleon’s, 
question was, “Is he lucky?” Now of course Napo- 
leon did not use these words, because they are Eng- 
lish words, and he spoke in French. What he said, 
doubtless, was “Est-il lieureiixf” We translate heur- 
eMO! in two w'ays, “happy” and “fortunate”, but they 
are really the same, for happy means “of good hap”, 
or good fortune. When we say “by a happy chance”, 
we go back to this primitive meaning. The word 
heureux is derived by the French lexicographers 
from the Latin augurium, so that its basic meaning 
is “of good augury.” I think you will agree with me 
that there is something more here than mere chance. 
The augur’s business was to ascertain the will of the 
gods, and all through we have the idea of some im- 
pelling force that makes things turn out as they do. 
If this force, whatever it was, was on the side of the 
candidate, Napoleon wanted him. 

As for our word “luck” itself, it is purely Teu- 
tonic and our lexicographers do not trace it beyond 
its earlier forms. It should be noted, however, that 
in many of these, as in the modern Gei'man gliick, it 
means happiness as well as chance. This wide as- 
sociation of ideas may be taken to mean that happi- 
ness was regarded by our forefathers as always the 
sport of chance; but I prefer to regard it as an evi- 
dence that a life in which everything is for the best 
— where no mistakes are made. and where all is fair 
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tsailing and successful outcome, is dependent on st)me 
fundamental cause. 

These “lucky devils”, that ve see all about us — 
the ones who “always fall right-side-up” — ^the men 
whose touch turns everything into gold — ^the college 
students who pass examinations because the ques- 
tions happened to be the very ones they knew — all 
these are people whose “luck” can \isually be depend- 
ed on to last. It is all right to explain their success 
by calling them “hicky”, so long as we do not forget 
that this is merely a word to cloak our ignorance of 
the real causes. 

The trouble is that this is what we do often for- 
get. We have been forgetting it since the dawn of 
civilization, and we inherit our forgetfulness from 
the twilight of ignorance that preceded it. If the 
cause of a man’s success was not immediately appar- 
ent, he must, it was concluded, have effected it by 
magic or sorcery, or he was in league with the Devil, 
or Fortuna or some other goddess guided his hand. 
If he was a consistent failure, someone had hoodooed 
him, or blasted him with the evil eye, or worked up- 
on him some magical charm, or the fickle goddess 
had turned her back on him. Nowadays we simply 
say “lucky dog!” or “unlucky dog!” and let it go at 
that; but the words carry with them the meaning 
that something occult is at work — a meaning quite 
as unreasonable as the specific supernatural catises 
assigned in earlier days, and possibly still more ob- 
jectionable. 

I am quite willing to recognize that Jones is 
“lucky”. His success is due to something that I can 
not detect; in fact, he seems to me rather an ordi- 
nary young man. He may possibly not understand, 
himself, why he gets ahead so fast. He may believe 
that there is something occult about it. Plenty of 
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successful men have believed in their ‘‘stars” and 
trusted them, and this worked well until it encour- 
aged them to be reckless. Luck and stars are all 
very well as symbols, but they will not perform im- 
possibilities. 

So far I have not openly mentioned the public 
library, but I have been thinking of it a good deal, 
and I hope that you have also. It is one of the beau- 
ties of public library work that the points at which 
it touches life in general are many. He who i» given 
the honor of addressing librarians, as I am doing at 
present, may talk about pretty much what he pleases, 
when he begins, serene in the confidence that its ap- 
plication to library work will not only be reached in 
good time, but will even obtrude itself prematurely 
on his hearers. 

In the first place, I believe we librarians should 
ponder that question of Napoleon’s — “Is he lucky?” 
and should make it part of our tests for employment 
and promotion, asking it in substance of the can- 
didates themselves, of their sponsors and of the in- 
stitutions where they gained their training and ex- 
perience. 

Extending Shakespeare a little, we may say with 
Osesar, “Let me have men about me who are fat” — 
fat with achievement. Those who are lean and hun- 
gry with failure are not for me. Where the cause of 
achievement or failure is obvious, this attitude needs 
no defense. I believe that it is justifiable where the 
success or failure is generally attributed to “luck”. 
The general feeling that an “unlucky devil” will 
probably continue to be unlucky is founded on the 
idea that his ill luck is due to something more than 
chance. Whatever it is, it is something that we must 
and should reckon with, whether it is visible or not, 
even whether it is thinkable or not— certainly wheth- 
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er tlie person concerned is responsible for it or not. 
He may be in no sense responsible for his “bad luck” 
any more than he is for a physical defect such as 
blindness or one-leggedness ; but all these things 
must be weighed in estimating the probable value 
of his work. 

I am conscious that such an attitude as this may, 
in theory, do serious injustice to the man whose “ill 
luck” is really due to pure chance, just as in the ease 
of the man who throws tails ten times in succession 
after betting on heads. Such a run as thi^ may hap- 
pen; it does happen in fact on an average once in 
1024 trials. The fact that there are 1023 chances 
against it justifies us in neglecting to take it into 
account very seriously. I suppose that the chances 
against a man’s persistent “bad luck” being due to 
pure hazard are very many millions to one. I am 
not going to waste any tears over the injustice that 
I or you or anyone else might do in this way. 

I once heard a man of great intelligence, the ex- 
president of a small college, firmly maintain that if 
one had a basketful of letters of the alphabet, writ- 
ten on cards, and dumped them all out on the floor, 
it was absolutely impossible that they should be 
found so arranged, we will say, as to spell out Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost”. Now such a happening is ex- 
tremely unlikely, but the chance that it should oc- 
cur can be calculated mathematically and expressed 
in figures. The arrangement in which “Paradise 
Lost” is spelled out, however, is no more unlikely 
than any other possible arrangement, and some one 
of these arrangements is bound to occur, no matter 
how unlikely any particular one is beforehand. No 
one of them, therefore is impossible, including Para- 
dise Lost. But I admit that where chances are so ad- 
verse, we may use the word “impossibility” in a 
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rough sense, and so I use it in asserting that it is 
impossible for persistent “bad luck” to be due to 
pure chance. 

Just here we may consider whether a man may 
rise above ill-luck, may conquer it, may turn it into 
good fortune. The ancients evidently believed that 
he could; that is why they represented Fortuna’s 
wheel as turning. Its rotation may not only “lower 
the proud”, as Tennyson puts it, but may also elevate 
the humble — change a run of ill-luck into a “lucky 
strike”. The Psalmist ascribes both these functions 
to the Almighty himself. ^‘Deposuit potentes de 
sede, et exaltavit humilcs”. All this was occult to 
them of old time ; it need be so to us only in the sense 
that occult means “hidden”. If the hidden causes 
of a man’s ill luck may be revealed to him, wholly or 
partially, by study, or even if he can make a plausi- 
ble guess at them, and if he finds that they are with- 
in his control, he can of course mitigate them or per- 
haps abolish them. I greatly fear that in most cases 
of this kind they are beyond his regulation, either 
because they ai'e congenital or because they are due 
to habits so ingrained that changing them is impos- 
sible. The very fact that he attributes his failures 
to “luck” shows that he has made some effort to get 
at the cause and has failed in that, as in other things. 
The use of the word “luck” enables him to keep his 
self-respect. It does not, however, make him a more 
valuable assistant, and his superiors must not fail 
to take it into account in an estimate of his work. 

I believe that some inqumy into possible physi- 
cal causes may repay us. Teachers tell us of cases 
where incredible stupidity turned out on examina- 
tion to be due to deafness. I personally knew of a 
maid servant whose apparently idiotic actions were 
caused by near-sightedness. She did not know — poor 
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girl— that her eyes were not perfectly normal. In 
all such cases treatment of the physical cause, if 
it is treatable — alters the “run of luck” at once. All 
of our libraries should have medical officers, as the 
New York Public Library has, and the members of 
the staff should be periodically inspected. There 
should be a rigid physical examination on entrance. 

I ask you to consider, in this connection, the 
career of Ulysses S. Grant, which has always seemed 
to me one of the most remarkable in our history. As 
I walked down the Gravois Eoad in St. Louis the 
other day, along which Grant used to drive his loads 
of wood from the farm, to sell in the city, it seemed 
as if I could see the stumpy figure clad in its faded 
army overcoat seated on the load and urging his 
slow-going mules tow'ard St. Louis, then far away. 
If there ever was a man who was “down and out”, 
it was Grant at this time. He had been uniformly 
“unlucky”. He had had his chance — a good one — 
and had passed it by. Opportunity, which we are 
falsely told knocks only once at a man’s door, had 
sounded her call and he had made no adeqxiate re- 
sponse. A graduate of West Point, with creditable 
service in the Mexican War, with good connections 
by birth and marriage, here he was, living in a log 
cabin on a small farm, hauling wood to city custom- 
ers. Yet just three years later this man’s name was 
the best known in the country and had gone around 
tlie world. He was a victorious general in command 
of armies. A few' years more and he w'as President 
of the United States. He was uniformly “lucky”. 
His “luck had changed”. What made it change? T 
can not find that Grant the successful military com- 
mander was a different man in any w'ay from Grant 
the farmer and teamster. He was supremely fitted 
for military command under a particular set of condi- 
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tioiis. When those' conditions arose, his genius took 
the line of least resistance. Such a career is not 
unique. We learn from it that ill luck may be simply 
negative — due, not to active causes that force one 
back, but simply to the absence of the conditions un- 
der ■which alone one may move for-ward. Vocational 
guidance may help us here — or it may not. It would 
not have helped Grant. If he could have been sub- 
jected to some miraculous series of tests that would 
have broiight out the fact that, failure as he was, he 
could achieve brilliant success at the head of an army 
what would that have availed? There was no army 
for him, and there was no war in which it could fight. 
If the question “Is he lucky?” is to be answered “No 
— but he might become so, if he were at the head of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation”. I am afraid that the 
result would be the same as without that qualifying 
statement. 

When a librarian was leaving a large field of en- 
deavor to enter upon a still larger one, his office-boy, 
hearing some speculation regarding his successor, 
was heard to say, “I could hold down that job my- 
self. I’ve watched everything he does and there 
isn’t a thing I couldn’t do”. What he had watched 
were the motions and they looked easy. But we 
should not laugh at this kind of confidence. An old 
stager said to me once “Oh, these young men ! They 
think they can do it all; and the trouble is that some- 
times they are right” A young man is a neutral in 
luck. His good or bad fortune is yet to be revealed. 
The complete vocational test would be one that could 
tell whether the office boy were really fitted to be li- 
brarian, and if he were, would see that he ultimately 
became librarian. Now we must rely not only on 
the boy’s own ability to estimate his powers but on 
his fighting strength to realize his vision. And there 
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is more to it than this. A worker may have the abil- 
ity and may know that he has it, and yet he may dis- 
trust his own estimate and so fail to follow it up. 
This is one of the saddest varieties of “ill-luck”. We 
often hear it said “He can do that, if he would only 
realize it”. Too often, however, the man or the wo- 
man does realize it perfectly well; his self estimate 
of his powers may be quite high enough ; it may even 
be too high. Talk with him and you may discover 
to your surprise that he thinks highly of himself. 
But at the critical moment he loses his nerve. 
Doubts arise in his mind. Is he, after all, as able to 
rise to the emergency as he has always thought him- 
self? He hesitates; and he is lost. His “ill luck” 
has again been too much for him. 

Somewhat similar to failures of this sort are 
those that arise from lack of initiative. Here I think 
our training is somewhat at fault. I can almost pick 
out at sight the library assistants w’hose training has 
been in schools where obedience has been the cliief 
thing inculcated, the following of rules and formulas, 
the reverence for standards and authority. They are 
of the greatest value in certain positions, but they 
can not advance far. They are afraid to go beyond 
the beaten path — to take chances, not, as in the casi^ 
just considered, because they distrust themselves or 
their judgment, but because they have been trained 
not to adventure. Now adventuring is the only wmy 
in which mankind has ever got anywhere. There 
are conditions in which chance-taking is criminal, as 
it usually is when much is staked for little. The en- 
gineer who risks the lives of a train-load of passen- 
gers in order that he may avoid losing a minute on 
schedule time, is a criminal chance-taker. He may 
have done it once before with success, and the belief 
that he is “lucky” may induce him to do it again. 
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Tlie trouble with the over-cautious worker is that be- 
cause he feels that this kind of adventuring is wrong, 
it is also wrong for him to stake his personal com- 
fort against a possible great advance in the quality 
of service that he is doing. Perhaps I have put it 
awkwardly. It is not so much personal comfort that 
is at stake, though that is an element, as the feeling 
that doing things well ^‘in the way that we have al- 
ways done them” is better than disorganizing them 
for tlie purpose of shuffling them into a better com- 
bination. 

I have on more than one occasion, in Library 
School lectures, urged this point of view, and I have 
advised more stimulation to venturesomeness, less 
pointing out of old paths and more opi^ortunities to 
break new ones. No one ever reached a new place 
by following an old path. The path -breakers may be 
“lucky” or “unlucky”. I agree that the “unlucky” — 
the congenital blunderers — ought to be kept out of 
the adventuring class — ^but how shall we tell who 
they are except by trying? I have thought, possibly 
without justification — ^that I have detected a slight 
attitude of disapproval on the part of Library School 
authorities when such advice as this has been given. 
“Let the student first learn the standards, to do 
things by rule, to obey authority — then he can 
branch out into initiative.” But can he? My fear, 
somewhat justified by experience, is that he can not. 
The standards must be taught The rules must be 
known and followed, but if along with this there is 
no stimulation to initiative and the continual in- 
stilment of a feeling that progress depends on the 
divine curiosity of the explorer — we shall be training 
only routine workers and for our advances we shall 
have to depend on those whom we stigmatize as un- 
trained. They will be the “lucky ones”. 
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Here are cases where luck is a function of atti- 
tudes of mind and may be reversed if a change can 
he made in that attitude. There are other such. 
Take for instance the case of the grouchy man — the 
man who has a quarrel with the world. He is sure 
that he is unlucky — and sure enough, he is ! He does 
not expect to be advanced, and no one would think 
of advancing him. His attitude and its natural re- 
sults react on each other until he becomes a con- 
firmed misanthrope. Then there is the man without 
interest in what he is doing. Who would be so fool- 
ish as to intrust an important task to a man who, 
it is quite evident, does not care whether it is done 
well or ill, or whether it is done at all? These per- 
sons betray their lack of interest in ways that are 
familiar to us all. They utterly lack initiative, but 
for other reasons than ^e persons whose cases have 
been discussed above. They have no objections to 
adventure, but a venture presupposes interest. No 
one ever set out to find the North Pole who was ut- 
terly indifferent to its location or the character of its 
surroundings. All true success is built on a founda- 
tion of lively interest. Hence persons of this sort 
are peculiarly unlucky. They watch subordinates and 
newcomers pass them in the race, and they are per- 
fectly certain that this is due to favoritism, or to 
luck. They themselves are unlucky, and of course 
they will always remain so, unless they can alter 
their neutral attitude. 

In thinking over the lack of initiative of which I 
have complained above and the failure of our train* 
ing to supply it, it occurs to me that we carry this 
Hck over into our work. We are apt to complain of 
the (Acuity of finding persons who are fitted for 
positions of command and responsibility. What do 
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we do to elicit the qualities that make one fit for 
such posts? 

We have in our own library a system of eflSiciency 
reports, which are filled out by department-heads 
yearly, one for each assistant. These give needed 
information about the work of members of the staff, 
and they also sometimes reveal quite clearly the 
state of mind of those who make them out. 

Two of the questions are, “In what did the as- 
sistant fall short?” And “What did you like most 
about the assistant?” It strikes me, on running 
over these reports, as I have just done, that the qual- 
ities most valued when present and most lamented 
when absent, are those of a good subordinate — the 
assistant who goes quietly, efficiently and quickly 
about doing what she is told to do, is pleasant about 
it and does not shirk. Here are some of the things 
that our department-heads like best: 

“earnestness, industry and intelligence” 
“alertness; readiness to take suggestion” 
“excellent standards of work” 

“close application to business” 

“absolute dependability” 

“persistence” 

“excellent worker; steady; reliable” 

“enthusiasm and eagerness to learn” 

“close attention to business” 

“tenacity and faith in herself” 

“minds her own business” 

“fine spirit in work” 

“obliging, willing and ready service” 

“industry and intelligence” 

“general information” 

“calm, cheerful nature” 

“honesty of purpose” 
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“patiencp under criticism” 

“politeness and willingness to oblige” 

“loyalty, faithfulness and goodness” 

“accuracy and systematic methods” 

“neat and ambitious” 

All these things are fine, I agree, but there is not 
one of them that suggests the possibility of advance- 
ment to a position of command where administrative 
ability and initiative will count I do not suggest 
that these qualities are absent, biit I think the record 
shows that we are not on the lookout for them and 
possibly do not value them as we ought Only once 
in a while do I find a suggestion that a tendency 
toward such qualities is of interest, as when, one as- 
sistant is commended for “independence and good 
judgment” and another for “resourcefulness”. 

And when we come to the “weak points” report- 
ed, the same facts stand out. Here are some of 
them: 

“lack of accuracy and system” 

“too sensitive” 

“too reserved” 

“often thoughtless” 

“not sufficiently paiustaking”r 
“too deliberate” 

“tries to work too fast” 

“lack of poise” 

“rather slow” 

“hesitates to ask for needed help” 

“lack of system” 

“impractical and idealistic” 

“not very responsive” 

“so eager that she is a bit aggressive at times” 
Here, too, the deficiencies reported are predom- 
inantly those that would make a bad subordinate* 
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althougli here and there we may detect one of the 
other kindj for instance, 

“does not know how to find and develop the best 
in her assistants” 

“not self-reliant” 

“disinclined to assume Responsibility” 

These are all faults of poor executives. 

We shall never be able to pick good ofiGicers if we 
do not know how to detect iu our privates the qualir 
ties that would fit tliem to command and how to en- 
courage the development of such qualities when there 
is anything on which to base it. 

Luck may not only be “in” but “of” the library. 
The whole institutioTi may be in the lucky or unlucky 
class. I think you have known both kinds. The for- 
mer seem to prosper, to do good work and to win 
golden opinions by the very fact of their existence. 
The latter have small appropriations, a poor standing 
in the community, and are finally destroyed by fire. 
Now personal ill-luck is and remains personal, but 
the ill-luck of an institution may be of various kinds. 
It may reside in a person or persons, or in a system, 
or in a building — or in all three. If the Jonestown 
Tublie Library is unlucky, the ill-luck may be that 
of its librarian, or of his staff, or he may be operating 
an unlucky system, or his building may be unlucky. 

I am an especial believer in unlucky buildings. Some 
there are in which it appears to be as impossible to 
run a successful library as it would be to grow vege- 
tables in an ash-bin. Sometimes one can pick out 
the trouble with half an eye, although the same de- 
gree of astuteness seems to have been beyond the ar- 
chitect, or the board, or the librarian who co-oper- 
ated to i^roduce it. But in many cases we know the 
trouble only by its fruits; its roots are hidden, and 
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the best we can do is to recognize that the library’s 
ill-luck comes from an unlucky building, and leave 
it at that. 

There are so many sources of this kind of general 
library ill-luck, that it is a wonder w^e do not see 
more unlucky libraries. There are not so very many 
lucky ones either, except so far as this proceeds from 
the possession of a staff whose members are individ- 
ually lucky. 

The statistician knows that the way to eliminate 
chance is to multiply instances. The insurance ac- 
tuary does not know when you will die, but he knows 
that of a million men of your age, very nearly so 
many will die within the next year. It is because he 
deals with a large number of cases that he can put 
his system on a business footing. There may be only 
one white ball in a bushel of black ones; you might 
conceivably draw that white ball at the first trial, 
but if you did you would properly refer to it as 
‘Tuck”. If, however, you could multiply the number 
of trials, you would bring up the white ball sooner 
or later. There may be only one good way of accom- 
plishing a result among thousands of bad ones. If 
you should hit on the right one at the first trial you 
would be ‘ducky”, but, luck or no luck, you will get 
it if you keep on long enough. Patience is always a 
winner in the long run. 

This is the way in which much of our knowledge 
is collected. Edison found the right substance for 
his first carbon filament by sending for all sorts of 
materials from all over the world, carbonizing them, 
and trying them out. The right one proved to be a 
kind of bamboo. If Edison had hit on this at the 
first trial it would have been so “lucky” a chance as 
almost to be counted a miracle; as it was, he elim- 
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inated chance by multiplicatioii. Nothing annoys 
an executive so much as to be told that the adoption 
of this or that course will result in a specified way, 
when no one has ever tried it. This was a common 
attitude in the time of Galileo, when the idea that 
anything could be found out by observation or ex- 
periment was regarded as a public scandal. That 
was the time when a man refused to look through 
the newly-invented telescojie for fear that he might 
see something contrai-y to tlie teachings of Aristotle. 
These people are not all dead by any means. I have 
heard them assert that a proposed change would 
ruin the library and then object to trying it because 
they were afraid the result would be contrary to 
their own predictions. The medieval philosophers at 
least had Aristotle to fall back on ; their modem suc- 
cessors would appear to be posing as Aristotles them- 
selves. 

A housemaid recently said to her mistress “I’ve 
told everybody to-day ye weren’t at home; now don’t 
sit in the window and make me a liar.” No discovery ; 
no falsehood, you see. So if we librarians can Ih^ 
prevented from trying experiments, the false predic- 
tions of some of our advisers will not be false in their 
own eyes, simply because they will not be exposed. 

My advice to librarians, and to everyone else is 
to keep on trying experiments. If you get a satis- 
factory result the first time, you may stop, and as- 
cribe it, if you please, to your good luck. If the re- 
sult is unsatisfactory, however, you need not stand 
pat on your ill luck. 

“If at first you don’t succeed 
Try, try again”. 

There is more philosophy in that than in aU Aris- 
totle. It is also a practical exposition of the doc- 
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trine of chances. Somewhere is the combination that 
you want. Yon will find it, if you only keep on long 
enough. 

Libraries that are afraid of being victimized by 
chance, or, as we may put it, becoming martyrs to 
bad luck, should ponder somewhat more closely the 
possibilities of relief from insurance. Of course 
here I am using the word “luck” in its simpler mean- 
ing of unforeseen occurrence. Take the case of the 
library that suffers from the fact that an influential 
member of the committee that fixes the amoifnt of 
its annual appropriation has eaten something indi- 
gestible for breakfast. Such an unforeseeable oc- 
currence, such a “piece of bad luck”, might cost a li- 
brary anywhere from two to twenty thousand dollars, 
according to the usual size of its appropriation. 

Equally injurious might be the illness of the pres- 
ident of the Board, throwing upon an incompetent 
member the d\ity of presenting the library’s claims 
and needs. It is surely unjust that a public-service 
institution should be at the mercy of such trivial 
chances. In some states, including my own, the li- 
brary is removed from such ill-luck as this by a sta- 
tutoiy provision fixing its public income, subject to 
proper checks and taking away the ability of an in- 
dividual’s illness or indisposition to lower it. But 
where this ill-chance is still in its baleful working 
order, why should not the library be protected 
against it by insurance? Such protection would, be 
analogous to the corporation insurance taken out by 
large industrial companies to offset the loss likely to 
result from the death of an officer on whose adminis- 
trative ability much of the company’s earning power 
depends, or to the payment of death duties by insur- 
ance, now being advocated by many eoioapanies, and 
adopted on a huge scale by Mr. J. P. Morgan. Insur- 
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ajace is the great equalizer; it multiplies instances, 
enlarges the field of possibilities and abolishes ill-luck. 
We are availing ourselves of it in case of possible 
damage by fire or storm, or of loss through our lia- 
bility as employers. We may in future use it to cut 
out chance and luck in other fields also and to make 
our resources so dependable that we may devote to 
the extension and betterment of service the ingen- 
uity now often spent solely in devising means ‘‘to 
get along”. 

I am afraid that you will compare this address 
very unfavorably with the celebrated chapter on 
snakes in Iceland, because whereas the author of that 
was able to announce the non-existence of his sub- 
ject in six words, it has taken me a good many thou- 
sand. You will do me an injustice, however, if you 
think that I have simply been demonstrating the non- 
existence of luck. I believe that when we say a man 
is lucky, we mean something definite, and that thing 
surely has an existence. It may not be the Goddess 
Portunu, or her modern successor, but it is very real 
and it is worth investigating and taking into account. 
If you are told that one of your assistants is “lucky”, 
do not laugh it away. Find out the facts, and if 
they indicate that she is unusually successful in what 
she undertakes, be thankful that you have a lucky 
person on your staff. Cherish her and promote her. 
And if you can find such a person outside of your li- 
brary, with the other necessary qualifications, prefer 
him, or her, in making an appointment, to one of the 
“unlucky” variety. It is of the lucky kind that the 
world’s geniuses are made — inventors like Bell, Edi- 
son and Marconi, captains of industry like Carnegie, 
Kockefeller and Henry Ford, soldiers like Napoleon, 
Grant, and Moltke, statesmen like Lincoln, Glad- 
stone and Bismarck, poets like Shakespeare, Dante 
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and Goethe. We have had too few of these in the 
library profession. They were all lucky and what 
we need, especially in the present emergency, is 
plenty of “Luck in the Library”. 



THE I/IBEAEY AS A MUSEUM 


IJoiindary regions are always interesting. Close 
to the line separating two regions of fact or of 
thought cluster the examples that fascinate us. Kip- 
ling’s stories of India are so interesting because they 
tell of the meeting points of two civilizations — ^the 
boTindary along which they come into contact, inter- 
act and fuse. The same is true of all tales of the 
white man and the red Indian, of the stories of early 
explorers, of the nai'ratives of Spanish conqmstadores 
in the south and French Jesuits in the north. The 
student of mathematical physics will tell you that 
it is not in homogeneous regions, but along boundary 
lines that the application of his equations becomes 
difficult, and at the same time interesting. Our 
whole human life is conditioned by boundaries. It 
is possible only on a surface sepai’ating the earth’s 
mass from its atmosphere. It is limited by narrow 
conditions of temperature, nourishment, light, and 
so on. So we need not be astonished when we find 
that two related subjects of any kind acquire new 
vitality and new interest when we study the region 
along the line where they touch. This is especially 
true of the library and the museum. 

I do not intend to dwell on the case where the 
books in a library are themselves treated as museum 
objects, although possibly this is the one that may 
first occur to the mind in this connection. Books 
that are curiosities on account of their rarity or for 
other reasons are limited usually to very large libra- 
ries. The Uenox Library in New York, now part of 
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the Public Library, was almost entirely a book-mu- 
seum and was so intended by its founder. The pri- 
vate libraries of great collectors, such as J. Pierpont 
Morgan, or the Huntingtons, are often largely book- 
mxiseums, and in general, a book that brings a high 
price, brings it for its value as a curiosity, not as a 
book. The freer a book is the more valxie it has as 
a book ; the more restricted it is the greater its value 
as a curiosity. Of course, even a small library may 
have one or two books that are worth display as cur- 
iosities, because they are old, or rare, or have inter- 
esting local associations either through the author, 
or the owner, or in some other way. The Hawthorne 
and Longfellow room in the Bowdoin College Libra- 
ry is an example of this latter case. But a book, or 
anything else, owned and displayed as a mere cur- 
iosity, is of not much real value, no matter what 
price it may bring at auction. The things that make 
a good museum what it is are not curiosities at all, 
in the vulgar sense. They illustrate some science or 
art and make its study easier and more interesting; 
they throw light on geology or history or sculpture. 
Once in a while we see a museum collection of books 
made for this object, to illustrate the art of binding 
or the history of printing, or the depredations of 
book-eating insets. The value of specimens like these 
has nothing to do with their rarity. Sometimes the 
smallest library may have books or pamphlets thsit 
may be displayed with this object, especially where 
the subject is local. It may for instance gather a 
collection of early pamphlets from local printing of- 
fices, or of books once the property of some eminent 
citizen. 

These things belong to a museum pure and simple, 
which is the reason why I am mentioning them at 
first, to get them out of the way before treating my 
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real subject, which is the debateable ground between 
library and museum. There is nothing debateable 
about a book-museum any more than about any other 
kind of a musetim — a collection of historical or geo- 
logical specimens, for instance, that often finds place 
in a library building, not because it is a library, but 
because it is a convenient place, or because it has 
been thought best to build a library and a museum 
Tindei- one roof, as has been done in Pittsburgh. 

There is however a real debateable ground be- 
tween library and museum, with somewhat hazy 
boundaries which I believe that either is justified in 
overstepping whenever such an act supplies an omis- 
sion and does not duplicate. In other words, there 
is a boundary region between library and museum 
that may be occupied by either, but should not be 
occupied by both. 

I shall try briefly to define this region and indi- 
cate how the library may occupy parts of it without 
legitimate criticism when the necessity arises. 

Descriptive and illustrative material is to be 
found in both library and museum. Speaking gen- 
erally, the former is of primary importance in the 
library and the latter in the museum. Many books 
consist of descriptive text alone, without pictures or 
diagrams, and on the other hand a museum might 
contain specimens without labels, although they 
would not be of much use. In general, text with il- 
lustrations belongs in a library and specimens with 
labels in a museum. The mere statement of the dis- 
tinction as it has just been given, however, shows 
that it may be very difficult to draw' a line between 
the two kinds of collections. A museum has been de- 
fined as “a collection of good labels accompanied by 
illustrative specimens.” Here the value of the de- 
scriptive text is emphasized, even in the museum col- 
lection. When descriptive treatises are shelved in 
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connection with the specimens, as in some modern 
museums, we have an expansion of the label into the 
book; and the museum, in this one particular at 
least, crosses the dividing line between it and the li- 
brary. No one would blame it for so doing. 

Similarly the library may occasionally cross the 
line in the other direction without incurring blame. 
Let me repeat that both library and museum may 
contain descriptive and explanatory text and illus- 
trative material. In the museum the text is usually 
in the form of labels, attached to the specimens, and 
these are generally material objects. In the library 
the text is in book form and the “specimens,” if we 
may so call them, are plates bound into the book. 

The first step taken by the library toward the line 
that separates it from the museum is when the plates, 
instead of being bound into a book, are kept sepa- 
rately in a portfolio. The accompanying text, corre- 
sponding to the “labels” of museum collections, may 
be on the same sheet as the plates (often on the re- 
verse side) or on separate sheets, which may be 
bound into a book even when the plates are separate. 

In the St. Louis Public Library about a thousand 
volumes, forming one third of the collection kept 
regularly in our art room, have separate plates. 
These are of course not usually on display but are 
in the cases ready to be used in the room on demand. 
They thus correspond, not with museum matei'ial 
displayed in cases, but with specimens packed away 
in such manner that they may easily be secured for 
study by those who want them. One may imagine a 
whole museum equipped for students in this way, 
with nothing on display at all — no popular exhibi- 
tion features. Probably no museum was ever so ad- 
ministered, as an entirety; and as you know the 
large museums are making more and more of fea- 
tures adding to the attractiveness of the collection aa 
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a popular spectacle. The public visits the Museum 
of Natural History in New York, much as it turns 
the pages of the National Geographic Magazine — 
just to look at the pictures. This treatment of mate- 
rial is justified because it increases popular interest 
in the subject-matter and brings people to the mus- 
eum who would not otherwise enter it. Also, it pre- 
disposes public bodies to more generous support of 
the museum. This is true again of such institutions 
as botanical and zoological gardens, which have al- 
ways been show-places for the public as well as lab- 
oratories for the student. The library can not af- 
ford to neglect such an opportunity of attracting the 
public and of stimulating interest in its own subject- 
matter — books. It can not continuously display any 
great part of its separate prints, as a museum does 
with its specimens, but it can exhibit them from time 
to time, so that one or another of them is always dis- 
played in this way. Simple screens can be cheaply 
made and the prints fastened thereto with thumb- 
pins, taking care not to injure them by perforating 
with the pin, but letting the edge of the head lap 
over the edge of the print to hold it, and using sheets 
of transparent celluloid for protection, where neces- 
sary. After beginning such displays in our own li- 
brary, we found them so popular with our readers 
and so helpful in our own work that we are now 
holding thirty or forty yearly, sometimes two or 
three at once in different parts of the library, sup- 
plementing oiir own material with loans from inter- 
ested Mends. 

The value of exhibitions of plates is so highly es- 
timated by some librarians that they are breaking up 
valuable volumes so that the plates may be used sep- 
arately. This is a second step toward the museum 
use of the library. I have heard a well-known libra- 
rian assert that if permitted by his Board he would 
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dismember every art book in his library, in this way. 
Most of us, especially if we are interested in the ex- 
hibition side of library work— which is distinctly a 
museum side — will be inclined to sympathize with 
him. 

But although we hesitate, perhaps, to tear to 
pieces good books, even for such a good purpose as 
this, there is much material that can be so treated 
with a clear conscience. Many duplicates of art 
works can be thus used, and there is hardly an illus- 
trated book which when the librarian is ready to 
throw it away does not contain plates or maps which 
can be saved and used. In St. Louis when we con- 
demn books they are never destroyed and consigned 
to the old-paper dealer before passing through the 
hands and before the eyes of all those who might use 
still usable fragments of this kind. Taking the item of 
maps alone, some of the best special maps are at- 
tached to volumes of travel or history, as folders or 
in pockets. So long as the book is usable, the ma^), of 
course, must go with it, but if the map has been re- 
inforced with linen when the book is purchased, as 
it ought to be, it will probably be in usable condition 
when the book is worn out, and may at once be trans- 
ferred to the map collection. The same is true of 
other plates than pictures — fac-sirailes of handwrit- 
ing, for instance. A very fair autograi)h collection 
may be made of such detached plates — not originals 
of course, but originals are valuable merely as cur- 
iosities, in the way that we have already noted. Fac- 
similes are as good for any other purpose. 

Of course all such tom up or detached anaterial 
is very convenient also for reference use — easily 
filed and quickly consulted. It may be kept in verti- 
cal file cases, in loose-leaf binders or in ordinary 
portfolios. One of the interesting things about it is 
the facility^ of assembling it in different ways. In 
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oiir own library we sometimes tear apart the leaves 
of an art book simply to group the plates in an or- 
der that will make them more valuable for reference 
purposes. This leads us to another nearly related, 
though I should call it a still further, step toward the 
museum region, which is taken when we deliberately 
create specimens by clipping and mounting. Most 
libraries are now doing this freely, both for reference 
work and for circulation. In many cases there are 
no separate labels here except a brief descriptive 
title, the material being classified according to its 
subject or its intended use. The similarity to the 
school museum or circulating museum — a very re- 
cent development of museum work — is striking. In 
this field the library has been ahead of the regular 
museiims. The material clipped and mounted is us- 
ually book material — largely plates from books, mag- 
azines or papers. There is much other material that 
can be so mounted and used — ^the kind of thing that 
is familiar in memorabilia scrapbooks — theatre and 
concert programs, announcements, invitations, tick- 
ets of admission, badges, menus, photographs, ad- 
vertising material, etc. It is usually a mistake to 
make permanent scrap-books of such material. 
When they need to be assembled in book form the 
separate mounts can l)e brought together in a loose- 
leaf binder. A permanent scrap-book ties the mate- 
rial together in a way that may prove embarassing. 
Suppose, for instance, that you are keeping printed 
material from three clubs in your town, as you ought. 
Clubs seldom dp this for themselves. Several St. 
Louis women’s clubs have told us that they visit the 
library when they want to indulge in research into 
their own past doings. It might be natural to keep 
a scrap-book for each club and insert the material 
as it comes. But suppose you desire to display all 
your material on war activities and that some of the 
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material in these scrap-books falls under this head. 
You will have to leave it out or tear out your scrap- 
book leaves. 

Mounting takes time, and it is not necessary to 
mount everything. Material used only occasionally 
may be left unmounted. For instance, much news- 
paper-clipped material may be kept loosely in heavy 
manila envelopes. Again, some material may be 
made more accessible if not mounted, especially if in 
card form and in standard sizes. Such is tlie postal 
card. The amount of valuable material obtainable 
in postal-card form will astonish those who have not 
looked into the matter. Besides the usual views of 
localities, embracing buildings, monuments and 
scenery, good collections of sculpture, architecture, 
portraits and many other things may be made in pos- 
tal-card form. Postal cards are all of the same size 
and very compact, so that they may be filed in trays 
and treated very much like catalogue cards, guides 
being used with them as in an ordinary catalogue. 
The amount of usable material that can be stored to 
the square foot in this form is probably greater than 
any other. 

In all material of this sort, the similarity of col- 
lection, treatment and use may be so close that the 
passage from the picture to the object seems almost 
negligible; yet many persons apparently consider 
that here we must draw the definite boundary line 
between the collections of the library and thos<^ of the 
museum. They would say for instance that it is per- 
fectly legitimate for a library to acquire, preserve 
and use a plate bearing a printed fac-simile in nat- 
ural colors, of a piece of textile goods, but not a card 
mount bearing an actual piece of tlie same goods, 
although the two were so similar in appearance that 
at a little distance it would be impossible to t(‘ll the 
colored print from the actual piece of textile. Li- 
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brariaus will not be apt to attach much importance 
to this distinction, and those whose collections in- 
clude treatises on textiles with colored plates will 
not hesitate to supplement them with mounted specir 
mens of the actual textile with typewritten descrip- 
tions. 

Generally manufacturers are only too happy to 
furnish samples of their current output, and older 
specimens, sometimes of historical interest, can be 
bought from dealers. 

There are precedents for the treatment of this 
sort of thing as library material. Probably Hough’s 
well-known work on American Woods will occur to 
everyone. No library, so far ns I know, has ever 
thought of barring this from its shelves because it 
contains actual thin sections of the various woods 
instead of pictures thereof. 

The peculiar adaptability of this kind of mate- 
rial to library use is a physical one, and is shared by 
every flat specimen that may be mounted on sheets. 
Instances will occur to every one. An actual flower 
or leaf, for example, is generally cheaper than a col- 
or reproduction of it, and takes up little more room 
when mounted. A good descriptive botany with in- 
adequate pictures may well be supplemented by a 
herbarium of this -kind. Historical material is quite 
generally flat — often written or printed on card or 
paper — old progratus, menus, railroad tickets, dance- 
cards, timetables, cards of admission, souvenirs of 
all kijids. One of the most interesting exhibitions 
I ever saw was of foreign railway material — ^time- 
tabhw, ti(.‘kets, dining-car menus, etc. Many Chinese 
and rJa])aneHe specimens were iiududc^d. A treatiwi 
on forms of railway tickets, with fac, -simile ilhrstni- 
tions, would be <%agerly sought by libraries; why 
should not the obj(!(ttH themselves be equally valu- 
abhf? Librarians wcire glad to liave Miss Kate San- 
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born’s book on old wall papers, with its realistic re- 
productions, but how many of them thought of the 
possibility of making their own books of specimens, 
using the papers themselves, instead of photographic 
facsimiles thereof? 

This point of view may be commended to the 
makers of decorated bulletins in libraries. Much 
laborious hand-work is often done in the preparation 
of these, and the results are seldom worth the 
trouble. Even when a work of art has been produced 
it may be questioned whether the time withdrawn 
from other library •work has been employed to the 
best purpose. By the use of what has been called 
above “museum material” time may be saved and bet- 
ter results reached. For instance, I once saw, in an 
exhibition of picture bulletins one bearing a list of 
books and articles on lace. It was made in white ink 
on black cardboard, and bore a most realistic repre- 
sentation of lace, done with the pen, probably at a 
vast expenditure of time. The most that could be 
said for this rea,lly clever bit of work was tliat it 
looked enough like a real piece of lace, mounted on 
the cardboard, to deceive the elect at a sliort distance. 
Why then did not the maker mount a real bit of in- 
expensive lace on the board, at an expenditure of a 
few minutes’ time? It should not require much 
thought to see that bulletins prepared in this way are 
usually better and more effective than elaborate dec- 
oration "with pencil and brush. 

Another point of resemblance betwcMui this kind 
of library material and that utilized by museums is 
the fact that its value is so often a group-value — 
possessed by the combination of objects of a certain 
kind, rather than by any one in itself. For instance, 
a common earthenware jar designed by John Jones 
in the Trenton potteries may have little value, but 
if you add to it a thousand other earthenware jars. 
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or a thousand pieces at any kind designed by John 
Jones, or a thousand other specimens made in Tren- 
ton, the collection acquires a value which far exceeds 
the average value of its elements multiplied by thou- 
sands. The former may be five cents — ^the latter five 
thousand dollai's. In the same way an illustration 
by Mary Smith, clipped from a trashy story in a ten- 
cent magazine, has little value — zero value, perhaps. 
But a thousand such illustrations showing the pub- 
lished work of Mary Smith from the time she began 
until she acquired standing as an illustrator, is 
worth while. 

It should not be necessary to tell libi’arians that 
the best w’-ay to make such a collection as this is not 
to search for each element by itself but to gather 
miscellaneous related material in qxiantity and then 
: ort it. If you have a pile of slips to alphabetize, 
you do not go through the whole mass to pick out 
the A’s, and then again for the B’s, and so on. You 
sort the whole mass at once, so that while you are 
segregating the A's yon ar(^ at tlu^ same time collect- 
ing the B’s and all the rest of the alphabet. Like- 
wise, if you want the illustration work of Jessie Wil- 
<‘:ox Bmith, for instance, you need not himt separately 
for bits from her pen ; you need only clip all the il- 
lustrations from magazines and papers that would 
be otherwise discarded. Then you sort these by the 
names of the Illustrators, and you have at once col- 
lections not only of Miss Smith’s current work- but 
of that of dozens of other illustrators. This is ap- 
idicable in a hundred other fields. 

It should be noted that this group value is poten- 
tially present in many large collections of material, 
whether claasified or not into the particular groups 
in qiK'stion. For insfcince, we have a large collec- 
Uoti of locality post-cards, filed by cities and towns. 
ILu'c are groups ready for use. If anyone w’ants 
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views of Oedar Rapids, Iowa, or Stockton, Oal., to 
show to a class, or for use with a reflectograph, or to 
copy for newspaper work, they are ali*eady assem- 
bled. But also if someone is going to lectxire on 
court houses, it is the work of only a few moments 
to assemble from the file a temporary collection of 
fifty or sixty examples. The same is true of build- 
ings of any other type, say college dormitories, rail- 
way stations, libraries or warehouses, of parks, 
mountain scenery and industrial processes and of a 
hundred other things. The value here is a true group 
value ; it is created by assemblage and becomes dor- 
mant again when the items are distributed to their 
proper places in the file. 

The same is true of lantern-slides to an even 
greater degree, for slides are practically never used 
except in groups. As a collection of slides may be 
grouped in scores of ways, it is better to file them 
in some order that will admit of quick selection, 
than to form groups arbitrarily at the outset and 
keep these together. A Slide in such a group is prac- 
tically withdrawn from the possibility of assemblage 
in some other group. For insttmce, a view of Michael 
Angelo’s “Moses” might find a place in a group to 
illustrate a talk on Michael Angelo, or Renaissance 
Sculpture, or The Art Trexxsures of Rouk?, or Old 
Testament Worthies, or any one of a dozen others. 
If we place it arbitrarily in any one of thcsii and keep 
the group together, we shall of course spare our- 
selves a little trouble if anyone wants that particu- 
lar assemblage of slides, but we sliall Jiot only make 
it more difficult to assemble tins other groni>s, but 
practically put them out of the running. Several 
years ago we had a valuable gift of a <*ollection of 
slides illustrating phases of city-planning, given by 
the Civic League of our city. They included many 
foreign views now difficult or impossible to obtxiin. 
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The donors had assembled them in groups to go with, 
lectures prepared in advance and we maintained 
this arrangement for a time, although it was not in 
accord with our general plan. But we soon 'found 
that persons who asked for slides otj Ijondon or 
Munich or Milan were missing some of our best mate- 
rial, simply because we could not always remember 
to look through the city-planning ghotips for some- 
thing that might be there. Consequently we broke 
up these gi'onps and distributed their slides to the 
proper places in our file, Avhich is in trays arranged 
precisely as if the slides were catalogue cards, with 
proper guides and cross-references on cardboard 
slips. We have memoranda of the slides that belong 
in each lecture group and these can be (juickly as- 
sembled if wanted. Of course we allow the public 
to go directly to the trays if they desire and assemble 
for themselves any group that they choose. 

This is all borderland material between library 
and museum. There is much of it analogous to the 
lantern slide that libraries have not tsiken up yet, 
but that they might handle to good advantage. I 
do not see why we sliould not, for instance, circulate 
microscope slides or photographic, negatives. Stereo- 
scopic pictures an^ now commonly handled by libra- 
ries owing to skilful and i)erfectly hlgitimate exploi- 
tation. f 

There is perliai)H some doubt wln^ther we should 
include in this sort of mateidal musical records, 
either for the mechanical organ and piano or for the 
phonograph. Thes(^ should possibly Ix^ considered 
as books containing music written in a kind of note- 
tion that admits of sound-reproduction. The fact 
that there is this doubt sliould perhaps stiffice to 
throw these records into the hord(^rlaiul of which we 
are speakitig. Tluy are to some extent capable of 
the group arrangeimmt spoken of ahov<*, as where a 
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library patron asks to take out half a dozen records 
from one opera or eight old French dances. They 
are also capable of a kind of correlation with other 
library material that is quite unique. Thus a read- 
er may t^e out at the same time Chopin’s military 
polonaise in ordinary notation and in music-roll 
form. The pianola reproduction serves as a guide 
to his own rea'ding of the piece, or he may simply 
follow the musical notation as he operates the me- 
chanical player. Similarly, he may take out the 
miniature orchestral score of a selection and the pho- 
nograph record of the same as played by an actual 
orchestra. Here he can not play the piece himself 
but he can follow the reproduction with score in 
hand, .much to his own musical pleasure and profit. 

An exactly similar correspondence exists between 
an ordinary book and a phonograph record of it read 
aloud. Such records are not often available, but I 
see no reason why they should not become so, at any 
rate in the case of poetical and oratorical selections. 
Our means of popular instruction in spoken lan- 
guage are deficient and these might prove useful. 
At present we teach children in the schools to read 
and write, but not to speak. If they do not learn 
good colloquial spoken English at home, they are apt 
to remain uneducated in this respect. This plan has 
worked well in the teaching of foreign languages and 
it is now possible to buy small phonographs with 
cylinder records in French, German or Italian cor- 
responding to printed passages in the accompanying 
manuals. I certainly think it legitimate of libra- 
ries to purchase these, and they would be “border- 
land” material, I .suppose, in the same sense as the 
musical records. 

I may say before closing, in r(igard to this sort 
of museum material, that the largest circulation of 
inusic rolls that I know of is that of the Oincinnati 
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Public Library, which distributes them at the rate 
of 60,000 per year. We have 3681 rolls and circu- 
lated 16,814 in the year 1917. Neither the Cincin- 
nati library nor our own pays out money for this 
material. It is all donated. 

The status of phonograph records of all kinds as 
museum material is hardly as high in this country 
as abroad. In the Sorbonne, in Paris, records of 
French dialect speech have long been acquired and 
stored. Records of this kind and moving-picture 
films, made of permanent material and carefully 
prepared to show existing conditions would have 
very high future value. I do not know of any sys- 
tematic efiEort to collect them in the United States. 
Possibly it might be difficult to find permanent 
films. A moving picture man told me that only per* 
ishable ones were being made, as it was not for the 
interests of the trade that they should last long. 
There is too much of this spirit in modern industry 
aud trade, and it is responsible for poor materials 
of all sorts — ^paint, textiles, dyes and furniture. 
Permanent carbon photo-prints on paper can be made 
and doubtless the process caii be applied to trans- 
parent films if desired. 

This is really museum material, but if no museum 
takes it up, I should like to see the Public Library 
begin the work. We already have the films of our 
great St. Louis Pageant of 1915, which may serve as 
a beginning. 

It has been said above that museum material 
adaptable to library use is so for physical reasons. 
We may go further and say that the whole difference 
between a library and a museum is a physical differ- 
ence rather than one of either object or method. 
The difference is one of material and of the manner 
of its display, and these are conditioned by physical 
facts. The difference betwe<m an object and a pic- 
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ture of it is physical. It should not astonish us, then, 
that when this physical difference is abolished, as 
it is when the object itself is a picture, or is mini- 
mized, as when the object is flat like the picture and 
resembles it closely, like a textile specimen, the 
boundary between the museum and the library prac- 
tically disappears. 
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There is nothing more important than standard- 
ization, unless it is a knowledge of its proper limits. 
Probably no more important step has ever been 
taken than the introduction of standardization into 
the industries; the making of nails, screws, nuts and 
bolts of standard sizes, the manufacture of watches, 
firearms and machines of all soi*t8, with standard in- 
terchangeable parts. If you take apart a thousand 
Ford automobiles and mix up the parts a thousand 
automobiles may be at once assembled from those 
parts, without any effort at selecting the particulajr 
ones associated with each other at first. You know 
that this principle is now being applied to what are 
known as “fabricated” ships where certain types of 
freight-carriers are made standard and then twenty 
or thirty of a kind are built at once in the same yard, 
being assembled from steel parts cut out and 
punched in what are called “fabricating ships”. 

Now I need not waste time in arguing here that 
this process can not be made to api)ly universally or 
be used indefinitely. To standardize a work of art 
would be to kill it. Standardization is valuable 
wh(jre interchangeability is necessary rather than 
adaptation to local conditions. Portable hous^, for 
insfcmce, with interchangetible parts, have been stand- 
sirdized to a certain extent, but only within the 
bounds of uniform climatic conditions. The stand- 
ard houses for Michigan and Alabama would have to 
be different. It is important, therefore, as I have 
said, to know, when standardization is being carried 
out, the limits of its advisability and the conditions 
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under which it becomes useless or injurious. This 
is of interest to us librarians because our methods 
and processes, our buildings, our book collections 
and the use of both have long been undergoing this 
very process. And it is surely desirable that almost 
all the routine processes of library work, and the 
otters to some extent, should be standardized. 

This standardization has been going on ever since 
librarians began to meet together and began to is- 
sue their own professional literature^-in other words, 
ever since the formation of the A. L. A. in 1876 and 
the establishment of The Library Journal about the 
same time. The subsequent formation of State li- 
brary Associations and local library clubs, as well as 
the establishment of other library periodicals, has 
greatly multiplied the opportunities for librarians 
to talk over their work with each other, to learn of 
other and better ways of doing things to compare 
existing methods and to determine, if possible, which 
of them best serves the purpose for which it was de- 
vised. These things having in some measure been 
decided, they were then ci’ystallized and fixed by the 
rise and success of Library Schools, summer-schools 
and training classes, which selected the methods that 
had stood the test of time and had emerged from 
the crucible of discussion and formulated them into 
standards which were thenceforth taught to their 
students. This, I think, is a fair statement of the 
way^n which our present library standards came to 
be standards. 

It is a good way to select the best and to ensure 
that the best shall not be depaxrted from. If the best 
always remained best, we should have no quarrel with 
it. Unfortunately there is flux and change all about 
us. A method is best when it best corresponds to 
the conditions. We can ensure that the method shall 
not be changed, but we have no control over a large 
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proportion of the conditions. They change, in spite 
of us; and then the methods ought to change with 
them. In some instances we have erred, possibly, 
by making it a little hard to change them. We are 
now ready to consider some of the cases where stand- 
ards ought not to obtain — where one library ought 
to try to be different from another instead of exactly 
like it. 

It is evident from what was said above about 
portable houses, that differenec of locality is apt to 
introduce important exceptions into any rule of this 
kind; and it is on these exceptions that we are to 
dwell particularly to-day. There are thousands of 
particulars in which it is desirable that a library in 
one town should be conducted exactly like one in an- 
other town. What are the particulars in which the 
libi'ary must or should be different? 

First, let us consider the stock of books. If these 
liave been selected properly, differences between the 
two towns will perhaps be first reflected in these, for 
a library’s ability to servo its community depends 
primarily on cer^in correspondences between the 
books and the readers. These correspondences may 
be summarized by saying that the books in a library 
must represent a combination of the readers’ wants 
and their needs. These might always coincide in an 
ideal community, but in i)ractice no librainan thinks 
of paying attention to the one to tlie exclusion of tiie 
other. At the same time the demands of the readers 
should always be known and always considered even 
if they want what is unnecessary; and we must like- 
wise try to ascertain what they need, even if they 
have no desire for it. The extremes in a community 
without library taste would be a library of trashy 
fiction and one of serious standard works at which 
no one ever looked. A book-selector who uses good 
judgment will of course steer between this Scylla 
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and this Charybdis, and the result will be a collec- 
tion that the community can use with both pleasure 
and profit. Moreover, as time goes on, the readers’ 
taste and the quality of their library will both slow- 
ly but surely rise. No two towns are alike. Where 
the books have been thus selected, the collections will 
reflect the character of the communities, not only in 
literary taste but in many other things. The indus- 
tries of the towns are likely to differ. In one, per- 
haps, there are potteries; in the other, shoe factori<'s. 
The workers in the industries and even outsiders in- 
terested in them for local reasons, should have an op- 
portunity to consult their literature. The natural 
resources of the regions doubtless differ — their 
crops, their mineral output, their attractiveness to 
the summer tourist. Transportation facilities vary. 
All these things have their reflection in books and 
the differences of the towns have their corre.spond- 
ing reflections in their libraries. 

Many years ago, your lecturer called the atten- 
tion of librarians to the fact that they have in their 
own statistical tables a means of ascertjiining 
whether they are keeping up with the reading-ten- 
dencies of their cojnmunities in book-purchase. 
Nearly every library classifies both its stock and its 
circulation, and tabulates both for the year, giving 
also the percentage of each class to the whole. Now 
suppose, for instance, that his tables show nine per 
cent, of history on the shelves, we will say, whereas 
the circtilation of the same class is eleven per cent. 
Evidently his readers are fonder of history than be 
is. They read it in greater degree than he buys it. 
Moral; buy more history. Of course this would be 
the moral only where the tendency shown was to be 
encouraged. For instance the average percentage of 
fiction on the shelves in a public library is probably 
about thirty, whereas its circulation runs from sixty 
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to sixty-fiye. We do not say here '‘Buy more Action”, 
because Action reading needs no encouragement, but 
rather judicious restraint, although I certainly am 
not one of those who condemn it. I wish, Jiowever, 
that we could divide our novels into three classes, 
good, indifferent and bad, and then test the public 
demand by the method outliived above. I am con- 
vinced that some surprises might be in store for us. 

Among the subjects that differ totally in two lo- 
calities, local history and biography are conspicuous. 
Both citizens and visitors are often interested in 
them. There are features of each that are of more 
than local interest, but the purely local side must 
generally be taken care of by the library or not at 
all. Sometimes there is a local historical society 
whose work, of course, the library will not try to du- 
plicate; but there is always room for co-operation, 
stimulation and aid. A moribund historical body 
may often be galvanized into life by an interested 
librarian. The library may offer such a body the 
liospitality of its building and Hhelf-room for its col- 
lections with mutual beneAt. But in scores of towns 
there is only languid interest in local history or lo- 
cal worthies, and the library itself must do all that 
is done. Material bearing on these local matters 
rarely consists of books. It will incliuhj local news- 
papers, clippings, a pamphlet or two, menus, leaf- 
lets, programs — all sorts of printed things issued by 
churches, schools, clubs and societies, and lost as 
soon as issued unless caught at once and preserved. 
Here is the library’s chance to possess a collection 
that is the only one of its kind in the world ; for out- 
side the home town no one would think of getting it 
together. Supplementing these printed records may 
be all sorts of manuscript material — letters, diaries, 
reminiscences or narratives written or dictated es^ 
pecially for tiie library by persons who have some- 
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thing locally interesting to tell. If there are maps 
showing the growth of the town or anything else of 
interest ah'ont it, the library is the place for it. The 
collection and arrangement need take none of the 
bn^ librarian’s time, for there is always someone in 
the town whose interest and labor can be enlisted. 
If nothing else can be done, at least a file of the local 
newspaper can be kept and indexed on cards, es- 
pecially for names of localities and persons. Work 
of this kind done currently and not allowed to ac- 
cumulate, does not take much time. 

In these days of universal snapshots, local photo- 
graphs are easy to get. The librarian may talce a 
few herself and the librai'y may well defray the ex- 
pense. A hundred years from now, twenty views of 
your main street, taken at five-year intervals from 
the same point and showing the progressive changes, 
would be worth their weight in gold. Groups taken 
“just for fun” or for family reasons, are often worth 
keeping because they show the fashions of the day. 
These are of no particular interest to us now, but any 
of us would be glad to have in our libraries a collec- 
tion of groups showing prevalent modes of dress in 
our towns during each year in the last century. Old 
buildings are often torn down to make room for new. 
These should be photographed before they go. 

All material of this kind is peculiar to the libra- 
ry where it is preserved and helps to make that li- 
brary’s collections a departtire from standardization 
whose importance we need, perhaps, insist on no f\ir- 
ther. 

It may not be possible to collect in the library 
all of the interesting local material in the town. 
Much of it may be in the hands of private owners 
who will not part with it. Some of it may be owned 
by clubs, churches or public bodies. In this case 
there should be an. index somewhere to indicate 
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where it is, and there is no more appropriate place 
for this index tluxn the library. I liave elsewhere 
suggested that where this privately-owned material 
consists of hooks, cards for them may he inserted 
also in tlie library’s juihlic catalogue. But, in addi- 
tion, there is no limit to the extent to which the li- 
hi'ary may go in indexing material, and this work 
may well enlist the iutei*est and elfoi'ts of volunteers. 
There may he an index to old furniture, one of colo- 
nial houses, possibly illustrated and annotated like 
the line one prepared by Mr. Godard for the 
Connecticut State Library, one of soldiers sent by 
the town to various wars, one of noteworthy storms 
or of very high or low temperatui'cs, one to local or- 
ganizations, past and present. The s^jecial interests 
of the community will guide these elt'(>t“ts, and here 
too the librai'y of one town will differ materially 
from that of another. 

Possibly library standardization has affected 
buildings more than anything else about a library. 
There was a titue where its absemte was doing a great 
(leal of harm, especially iti the case of small or med- 
ium-sized libraries ])ut up under the (.Carnegie gift. 
Ev(‘ry board aud every local architect had a differ- 
ent, idea, hut all seemed to agree that the building, 
no matter how small, was to lie a monument, with a 
rotunda and a dome; and a good <l(‘al of waste re- 
sulted. There was a loud call for some kind of a 
statidard plan, and small library buildings, whether 
for hranehc^s or independent librai’ies, are now a good 
deal alike, so much so that we can often pick out a 
library building by its outward guis((, aud that we 
will sonu'itinu'is say of a post-office or an art gallery, 
“That looks exactly like a library”. This ease of 
id(uitifi(*atiou is of course good as far as it goes; but 
it should not interfere with a certein degrcie of adap- 
tation to loi-al conditions. This is obvious in the 
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case of sites offering local ijeculiarities. For in- 
stance, the High Bridge Branch of the New York 
Public Library is built on a steep hillside. The ar- 
chitect has taken advantage of this fact to arrange 
an entrance on the ground level on each of the three 
floors. The lowest is a service entrance, the next 
above leads to the children’s room and the upper- 
most to the adult department. Bach door opens on 
a different street and the three facades are respec- 
tively three, two and one story high. Evidently no 
standard plan would have been of use here. The 
building, inside and out, had to be planned for this 
site and this alone. And althoiigli not many sites 
require such special treatment as this there are 
many that do not lend themselves to the erection of 
a rigid standard building. In Detroit the Carnegie 
Committee, I am told, were inclined to insist on a 
basement assembly room in branches to be built on 
ground where any basement at all w'ould involve 
wasteful expense of construction. The proposed con- 
tents of a building should often affectt its i)lan. Home 
architects have not yet learned tiie differenw^ Ixdween 
an independent library and a branch of the same 
size and probable circulation. An independent li- 
brary may have to house treasures, and slionld be of 
fire-proof construction. A branch rartily houH(W) 
anything that can not easily be replaced and it may 
he waste of money to make it fire-proof. 

The architectural style of a library building is 
often properly made to conform with some style 
peculiar to the locality or regarded as suitjible for it. 
The Riverside Public Library in California is proper- 
ly in the Spanish colonial or Mission style; that of 
New Haven, Conn., is a modified New England Colo- 
nial, the Jackson Square Branch in New York is 
Dutch, the Chestnut Hill Branch in Philadelphia 
and the Public Library in Harrisburg are of the ir- 
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regular stoue masonry so familiar in many parts of 
Pennsylvania. Some of the brandies in Portland, 
Ore., used to be and perhaps still are of wood, built 
of the Douglas fir of the surrounding region. 

The power of the purse is an important thing in 
libraries as elseviiere, and possibly we should have 
taken up earlier the variations of library income with 
locality. Not only are some communities better able 
to suiiport a. library than others, but of two with 
wpial ability one will excel in interest and willing- 
ness to give. An attemiit to regulate income by 
rule is the requirement of the Carnegie Committee 
that a municipality sliall appropriate for the sup- 
port of a library in a Carnegie Building, not less 
than t(m jn>r c(Mit. of its cost. 1 know that the condi- 
tion is primarily stated the other way around. The 
town is supposed to decide what it can give to siip- 
port a library and then the Carnegie Committee is 
•wdlling to cai)italize this at ten per cent. But the 
library once bnilt, its cost becomes the fixed item 
and the appropriation the variable one, aiid in many 
castes it has varied so far downward as to constitute 
a violation of the town’s library contract. Of late 
the Committee is making an effort t(> detect and 
tabulate tb(^He violations and to use them as a basis 
for witholding donations in neighborhoods where 
they have Ixnm frcxpient. A man is known by the 
company he kec'ps, and it may be just; to regard with 
some suspicion one who lives in a. neighborhood 
where dishom^st persons congregate. Htill, towns 
are \inlike men, since their locatioTis are fairly i»er- 
iiiaiient, and it scarcely seems right to turn down 
donesville’s recpiest for a Carnegie library because 
Kniitlitown, miles away, has be<m unable to appro- 
priate tlui tern ])er (tent, that it promis(^d. The Oom- 
tniit('(‘ has also made what 1 regard as tint mistake of 
finding fault with the library that suffers from an 
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uuduly i*educed appropriation, instead of with the 
city or town government that is responsible for the 
reduction. To throw blame on the head of an insti- 
tution that has Just been robbed of its birthright 
would seem to be adding insult to injury. But de- 
spite the failure of this particular effort at standard- 
ization, there seems to be a feeling that library in- 
comes should be so far standardized as to be calcul- 
able from the particular set of circumstances under 
which the library is working. The State of New 
York once attempted to regulate its library appro- 
priation by home-use alone — so many cents per toI- 
ume circulated. This was a very crude attempt, but 
possibly we ought to be able to say just how many 
dollars ought to support a library in a building of 
specified size with so many books, and a circulation 
of so many per year. This matter was the subject of 
earnest discussion for a year or more in the Amer- 
ican Library Institute, but no definite conclusion was 
reached. It has always been my belief that some 
sort of formula could be deduced by mathematical 
methods from a large number of observed data, that 
is, the statistics of a series of normally-conducted li- 
braries. Observe that this is not so much standard- 
ization as an attempt to systematize the recognition 
of differences. 

With the average librarian the practical ques- 
tion is not so much what sum he ought to have 
to run his library, as how he can and shall run it 
with what he has. Limitation of income invariably 
limits service, and unfortunately the kind of service 
on which it bears most sharply is that which is the li- 
brary’s specialty — ^namely the provision of books. 
The purchase of books should be the last thing in 
which the library ought to economize but in practice 
it is generally the first The building must be cared 
for — flighted and heated; the public must be served. 
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But it is easy to stop buying books, and it is in book- 
purcbase that the library with small income differs 
from its neighbor with plenty of money. There are 
some curious exceptions where the library can not 
wholly control the expenditure of its money', which 
is regulated by the dead hand of a testator. Thus 
the Forbes Library of Noi-thampton, Mass., now sen- 
sibly consolidated with the Public Library of that 
city, was obliged for years to expend most of its in- 
come for the pui'chase of books, leaving practically 
nothing for keeping up its building or paying its 
staff. It was thus rich where a library is usually 
poor and vice versa. 

The earliest efforts at standardization among li- 
brarians were directed toward cataloguing; and 
probably cataloguers are our greatest sticklers for 
a rigid adherence to rules. Those who read Mr. E. 
L. Pearson’s column in The Boston Transcript real- 
ize that there are some librarians who considet this 
fact a legitimate target for ridicule. And it is clear, 
I think, that both the methods and results of cat- 
aloguing ought not to be immune from modification 
to adopt them to local peculiarities. Some public li- 
braries are used so much for scholarly or antiquar- 
ian research that their catalogues need to approxi- 
mate that of a university library; others are of so 
popular a nature that they hardly need a catalogue 
at all. The needs of a certain community may re- 
quire the very full analysis of certain books, whereas 
elsewhere these could do very well with less analysis, 
or possibly none at all. The selection of subject 
headings may have to be made with due regard to 
the use that a catalogue is likely to receive. Books 
on open shelves do not need precisely the same kinip. 
of cataloguing as those to which access is not al- 
lowed. A library’s public, too, sometimes gets into 
habits, and if these are unobjectionable, it may be 
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better to bumor them than to try to change them. 
Some bodies of readers like as many printed lists as 
possible; others rarely use them. In some places 
there is great demand for a monthly bulletin; else- 
where it is little used. Any librarian who does not 
stand ready to adapt his catalogue in some respects 
to the character and needs of his readers runs the 
risk of limiting his field of service. 

Methods of distribution may require selection or 
modification to suit local peculiarities. Take, for in- 
stance, the choice of a charging system. “Which is 
the best charging system?” is a question frequently 
asked of experienced librarians or library school in- 
structors. This query is on a par with “What is the 
best material for clothes?”, or “Is paregoric or ipecac 
the best medicine?” A librarian who finds in her 
new job a charging-system that she dislikes, which 
has been used without complaint for years, should 
invesGgate before changing. Acceptance of the sys- 
tem may be simply due to habit. Even then, as we 
have seen, there may be reason for retaining it. And 
there is a fair chance that it may have held its 
ground because it is in some way better adapted to 
the community. Of course the adaptation may be to 
something else — size, for example. A rapid rise in 
the circulation may take a library out of the small- 
library class and necessitate changes not only in 
chargiag system but in many other things. 

Some day an industrious student of library econ- 
omy will tabulate these things that are independent 
of local conditions, or so nearly so that it is better 
to standardize them, and tell how the others should 
be varied with local topography, climate and popu- 
lation. There is no time for that in a single lecture ; 
and if I can leave firmly fixed in your minds the 
idea that some things are better standardized, while 
others should be functions of variable local condi- 
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tions, I shall have accomplished all that I set out to 
do. 

I have already noted some of the differences be- 
tween a branch library and a central library. Pos^ 
sibly these deserve further mention as an instance 
of the adaptation of methods of distribution to lo- 
cality. I have frequently had occasion to deal with 
complaints which on investigation proved to be due 
to the fact that the complaining reader expected to 
find at a branch library all the facilities of a central 
library. He had lived near the central library in 
one city, and had moved to another where it was 
more convenient for him to use a branch. The first 
thing that strikes him is that the reference collection 
is inadequate. He does not realize that the central 
reference collection can not possibly be duplicated 
at branch libraries. Such complaints, however, may 
often give the librarian a hint. He may have 
equipped all his branches with the same small, good 
reference collection, forgetting that reference work 
varies with locality. Several complaints of this sort 
from the same branch may indicate the necessity of 
enlarging the reference collection there or perhaps 
of adopting some such scheme as we are trying in 
St. Louis of a central reference collection of dupli- 
cates for supplying temporary branch needs. 

It is not always realized that the character of the 
hook-collection in a branch library is influenced by 
the mere fact that it is a branch, apart from con- 
siderations of size, circulation and character of 
readera. There are many standard hooks, in small 
demand, that no library should be without. One 
copy will serve the needs of the whole town. If there 
is but one library there the book must form part of 
that library’s collection, whereas if there are a cen- 
tral building and branches, it should he in the cen- 
tral library — ^not in the branches. It is for this rea- 
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son that the A. L. A. catalogue should not be used 
for stocking a branch. I know of cases where nuna- 
bers of books lie idle on the shelves of every branch 
in a ciiy ^stem, because they are not branch books 
at all. One or two copies at Central would have 
been sufficient, and to place them in branches has 
been waste of money. 

When the New York Public Library took in a 
considerable number of small independent libraries 
as branches I had the opportunity, a year or so after 
the event, of ascertaining from the librarians, what 
difference to them and to their readers the change 
of status had made. They were unanimous in say- 
ing that although they, as librarians, felt less in- 
dependent, the service to readers was vastly im- 
proved, owing to the fact that the library now 
formed part of a large system. This is always the 
result of any kind of union of effort, whether by con- 
solidation or co-operation. The individual is some- 
what hampered but the community is benefited. 
This, of course, is something of a departure from 
our subject. 

Sometimes the chief difference between two lo- 
calities is in the character and temper of the read- 
ers. The whole scheme of relations between library 
and public needs often to be altered in moving from 
one place to another. This is perhaps most notice- 
able in a city where there is a system of branch li- 
braries. The assistant who has been transferred 
from a Jewish to a Scandinavian district and then 
to one occupied by well-to-do Americans will under- 
stand what I mean without further explanation. 

But this difference in readers is of course much 
wider than mere racial difference. It may be a dif- 
ference in social status. We Americans are too apt 
to pretend that this sort of thing does not affect a 
public educational institution, but it decidedly does. 
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Some librarians make tbe mistake of thinking that 
these differences are racial also. It is a matter of 
common' knowledge among city librarians that in a 
“slum” library the problem of discipline is simplicity 
itself compared with a library where the readers are 
nearly all well-to-do. This is often asserted to de- 
pend merely on the racial difference between the 
newly arrived immigrant — ^Russian Jew, Italian or 
Pole — and the native American. But we find that 
when the immigrant has learned the customs of the 
country and has made enough money to raise him in 
the social scale and enable him to move from his 
slum surroundings, he quickly takes his place with 
the well-to-do library patrons. He is more exacting 
and his children are harder to manage. The differ- 
ence is really a social one. The i mm igrant is accus- 
tomed to being looked down on in his native coun- 
try, to living on little and having few principles. He 
is humble and thankful for small favors. What he 
gets at the library fills him with amazement and 
gratitude. Mary Antin has told us all about it. But 
the well-to-do citizen, whether by birth or recent ac- 
quirement, realizes that the library is being sup- 
ported by his taxes. He realizes it, in fact, so keen- 
ly, that he gives it somewhat undue prominence in 
his mind and sometimes shows this in his treatment 
of the library staff. Knowing that the library be- 
longs in part to him, he may often forget that it be- 
longs in equal degree to others. He is impatient or 
even resentful of rules intended to maintain equal- 
ity of service. His children unconsciously absorb 
this same attitud.e. They resent control and are 
hard to keep in order. Much of the librarians’ time 
must be given to smoothing down ruffled feathers 
and maintaining discipline — time which ought to be 
given to bettering the quality of service. 

Evidently these two kinds of communities must 
be handled differently. They call for different train- 
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ing on the paxt of the staff — a, different stock of books 
— ^almost for different buildings. Then there is the 
indifferent conunnnity, which may be anywhere in 
the social scale and which requires special handling. 
It is even difGLcult to tell at times whether or not a 
community is really indifferent. Their reaction to 
the library is often a phase of the local feeling that 
is the subject of this lecture. It is present in some 
communities and absent in others, but its presence 
does not always mean real appreciation of library 
privileges, nor does its absence mean lack of such 
appreciation. 

Not more than a few months apart, about ten 
years ago, two branch libraries were opened in New 
York. One was in Greenwich Village, a district of 
strong local peculiarities, which I fear it is about to 
lose because writers have taken to describing them 
in the magazines. The other was on 96th street, 
which was a part of New York like any other. The 
“Village” took the greatest interest in the library 
from the moment when its site was selected. The 
building was watched from its foundation up. Bad 
little boys annoyed the workmen. Local politicians 
and merchants congratulated the neighborhood and 
told us how fine they tliought it was all going to be. 
Everybody wanted to take part in the opening exer- 
cises and nearly everybody did. There were floods 
of oratory and crowds of visitors. But having ob- 
tainedr"Ehe library and done what it considered its 
whole duty in the premises, Greenwich Village, not 
being a community of readers, proceeded to leave us 
to our own devices and it was only after months of 
up-hill work that the Branch succeeded in getting 
anything like a respectable circulation. 

On the other hand the establishment, construc- 
tion and opening of the 96th Street Branch were 
treated by the surrounding residents with supreme 
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indifference. No one had asked to have a branch lo- 
cated at this point, which had been selected solely 
for reasons of topography and population. As the 
building went up, no one asked whether it was a 
school or a bank. Nobody came to the opening ex- 
ercises. And yet when the library began to circu- 
late books the community responded to such an ex- 
tent that in a short time the branch was giving them 
out at the rate of 40,000 a month. Here the interest 
and pride of a community in the possession of a li- 
brary building and its disposition to make use of the 
library are clearly shown to be two different things. 
In this case the two communities were parts of the 
same city, but . separate towns often show the same 
phenomenon. Some of the most indifferent library 
towns, for instance, are the ones where superhuman 
efforts were put forth to secure a Carnegie building. 

A kind of standardization of which we can not 
have too little is that controlled by the man who 
takes himself as the standard — liis own ideas, prej- 
ndiees and habits. This kind of standardizer is not 
always aware of what he is doing. He believes that 
his methods are the best. They may be best for him 
and possibly for the particular environment in which 
he has been working . I am not sure that some of our 
most cherished library habits did not originate in 
this way — ^were not originally simply the personal 
whims of some able and forceful library administra- 
tor who was in a position, in the formative stage of 
library progress, to impress them on the fabric of 
<mr work. Fortunately for us, the men of this kind, 
in the early history of the library movement, were 
not only men of force but generally of common- 
sense as well. Possibly their habits and customs 
were as good as any others jthat we might have 
adopted. I am sure that they were better than some. 
■But individual points of view may in some cases 
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prove disastrous. I remember an English novel in 
'Which a local librarian personally interested in the 
history of the French Revolution, uses all the avail- 
able funds of his institution for years to buy books 
on the subject, building up a fine collection, but mak- 
ing his library useless for its ordinary purposes. 
His successor, a man with other interests, threw out 
the -whole collection. I have often wondered which 
of these two librarians one ought to condemn most. 
Both are examples of the injury that may be done 
by what we may call auto-standardization. 

I am preparing this whole lecture with a fear 
that some one of this kind may think he is adapting 
his library to his locality when he is only standard- 
izing it by himself. Self-deception may go far in 
matters of this kind, and there is something to be 
said in favor of hard and fast standardization with- 
out departure of any kind, in that it prevents aber- 
rations such as I have just hinted at. I trust that 
no self-standardizer is in my present audience. 

Our conclusion from all this should be, I think, 
that a library should not only assimilate its methods 
to those of other libraries — ^which is standardization, 
but should react to the needs and conditions of its 
own surroundings, which is localization. If you 
would know the extent of this local reaction and the 
character of its results, ask the members of the li- 
brary’s community, especially if that community is 
small. And we must remember that no library com- 
munity is large, so far as its direct popular use is 
concerned. Whether it is in a village or a city, 
whether it is a central library or a branch, it is ef- 
fective as a community centre only within a small 
circle, of perhaps half a mile radius. The residents 
of this circle are in a position to give testimony re- 
garding the library’s local services. If .it has suc- 
ceeded in adapting itself to local needs its reputa-- 
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tion will be that of a valuable, helpftil, well-disposed 
institution; if not, the neighbors will be hostile, or 
at least indifferent. Libraries that are in constant 
trouble with their readers — the object of continual 
complaint and controversy, generally have the feel- 
ing that the fault is wuth the public. Sometimes it 
is; for a maladjustment is seldom on one side alone. 
But more often it is chiefly due to the fact that the 
library has overlooked its purely local functions, 
while possibly at the sg,me time conforming most ad- 
mirably to vrhat are considered the best library 
standards. No library can afford to neglect its spe- 
cial duties to its locality and if these conflict with 
standardization, it should be the general standards 
and not the local adjustments, that should go by the 
board. 
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